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FOREWORD 


It is a great privilege for us to have been entrusted 
with the publication of this book by the eminent savant, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, the :first 
Honorary Fellow of our young University. It contains 
nearly all the writings in English which my revered tea- 
cher had contributed to different journals and antholo
 
gies at different periods of his glorious academic life, 
covering more than half a century. In his very life- 
time Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Kaviraj has passed into 
a legendary :figure for his amazing scholarship, wide erudi- 
tion and deep intuitive insight. )In the vast sweep of 
his gigantic intellect he comprises the en tire field of Indian 
philosophy with its innumerable branches as is reflected 
in the articles compiled in this book. 
'The evolution of Indian thought owes its origin to 
the genius or 'pratibha' of the 
$is or Seers who actually 
saw or realised the Truth or Reality. We have put at the 
very beginning an illuminating article by MM. Kaviraj 
in which the nature of that 'pratibha' which gives birth 
to creative thought has been discussed at length from the 
view-points of aU the different schools of thought. We 
feel that it is the ground as it were from which springs 
all the systems of Indian thought, as both the orthodox 
and heterodox schools equally hold their tenets as, re- 
vealed by intuition.. 
In the subsequent articles MM. J{aviraj throws a 
:flood of Jig-ht on many obscure topics and little knQwn 
schools of thought. From very slender materials he has 
tried to reconstruct by the genius that is his own what 
the differ en t types of Theism happened to be like in an- 
cient India. The Nyaya-Vaise
ika system of philosophy 
gets a new trea.tment in his hands and we get a clear 
conception of the problem of causality as dealt with in 
thi8 system in sharp contrast to the views of Samkhya.. 
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Yoga, which has also been elaborated at length in a 
separate article. 
To MM. Ka viraj philosophy has not been a mere 
intellectual pursuit but a way of self-realisation. So in 
the treatment of Yoga and Tantra he has been acclaimed 
as the highest authority. Tantric philosophy has been 
his forte in the late years of his life and we are happy to 
have been able to include some articles on this most pro... 
found but highly neglected branch of Indian philosophy. 
We sincerely hope that the publication of this book will 
give some incentive to younger scholars to probe this 
field and cover fresh grounds in Tantric philosophy. 
We are thankful to the Ministry of Education, Govt. 
of Indila for their kind permission to reproduce the articIe 
entitled "Sakta Philosophy" which was contributed by 
MM. Kaviraj to the "History of Philosophy-Eastern 
and Western" published by them. My thanks are due 
to my two young research scholars, Sri Viswanath 
Mukhopadhyaya and Sri Gopinath Nandi and especially 
to Srimati Bhakti Bandyopadhyaya for helping me in 
various ways to get the matter ready tor the press. I 
must also thank Sri Sures C. Das, M.A. of the General 
Printers & Publishers Pvt. Ltd. for his ungrudging help 
in getting the matter through the press neatly. Lastly, 
I must express my heartfelt gratitude to our Vice-Chan- 
celJor, Dr. D. M. Sen for his enthusiastic encouragement 
and patronage for the publication of this book. 


The University of Burd'Wan 
15th August ]'966 


Govindagopal Mukhopadhyaya 
Profes.90r and llooll of flke Dept. 
of Sansknt 



IN'l
ODucr.rION 


The following pages embody a few selected p,apers 
of mine on some aspects of ancient Indian thought. Of 
these papers, one (pages 1-44) was originally published 
in 19
3-
4 in the Annals of Bhandarkar Research 
Institute, Poona, another (pages 175-
15) formed a part 
of the work entitled 'Philosophy-Eastern and Western' 
sponsored by the Government of India Education 
Ministry 'and P1ublished under its auspices in the year 
1950, and the rest came out from time to time between 
1920 and 1938 in the pages of the Sarasvati Bhavan's 
Studies edited mostly by myself on behalf of the U. P. 
Government as a Research Journal of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares. It will appear from a look at 
the contents that the papers published withm 1920 and 
1988 deal with ancient Indian thought in its varied 
aspects covering a wide field including its different 
schools, philosophical, religious or cultural and spiritual. 
After the papers had been written and published I 
took no further notice of them, for I had no. idea in my 
mind at that time that they would ever appear in the 
form of a book. The entire credit of bringing out these 
papers lie with my rdevoted young friend Dr. Govinda 
Gopal Mukhopadhyaya, who has done everything in this 
connection-collecting the papers, p1reparing transcripts 
of the selected pieces for the press, aITanging them in 
order, going through the arduous task of reading the 
proofs and editing the whole work. What can I render 
him in return for alI these labours of love? Really I 
have nothing for him but a sense of mute gratefulness 
mixed with an outpouring of the heart in the shape of 
sincere blessings. May God grant him a long litfe of 
health and happiness. 



. . . 
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I am also grateful to the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Burdwan for undertaking this publication. 


!tA, SIgra, 
VaranaSl. 
S!8-7-1966 


Gopinath Kaviraj 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PRATIBHA. IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Introduction 


In the history of philosophical thought In India one 
very often m.eets with the problem which starts from a 
'sense of the inadequacy of Intellectual powers and points 
to the necessity of recognising a distinct faculty for the 
explanation of phenomena beyond the range of these 
powers. It was in attempting to offer a solution of this 
problem that the doctrine of Pratibha, or as it is 'Some- 
where called, Prajfia, had its origIn. 
The word Pratibha, which literally means a flash of 
light, a revelation, is u 
ually round in literature in the 
sense of wisdon1 characterised by immediacy and fre'sh... 
ness. It might be called the supersensuous and supra... 
rational apperception, grasping truth directly, and would', 
therefore, seem to have the same value, both as a faculty 
and as an act in Indian Philosophy, as Intuition has in 
some of the \Vestern systems. From a general survey of 
the literature concerned and a careful analysis or its con- 
tents it would appear that the word is used in two distinct 
but allied 'senses: 
(i) To indicate any kind of knowledge which is not 
sense-born nor of the nature of an inference. But as 
such knowledge may range over a wide variety of subjects, 
it is possible to distingui'sh it again as lower and higher. 
The phenomena of ordinary clairvoyance and telepathy 
are instances of the former, while the latter kind is re- 
presented in the suprerne wisdom of the saint. 
(ii) In the latter sense, however, the use of the term 
is restricted to the .Agamic literature, where it stands 
for the Highest Divinity, understood as Principle of 
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Intelligence and conceived as female. In other words, 
Pratibha, otherwise known as Para Sa:qlvit or Citi Sakti, 
means in the Agama, especially in the rrripura and 1'1rika 
sections of it, thE' power of self-revelation or self-illuDlina.. 
tion of the Supreme Spiri l, with which it is essentially 
and eternally Identical. The employment of the word 
in the sense of 'guru' (as in Abhinavagupta, l'antra- 
sara, p. l
O) comes under this second head. 
The prime characteristic of this super-sensuous 
knowledge is, as we have observed, its immediacy and 
intense clarity. According to all the systems such 
knowledge is considered transcendental, being held to be 
free from the time and space limitations, which are im- 
posed as a matter of necessity on all inferior knowledge 
and from the indispensable conditions which govern the 
origin or manifestation of the latter. Consequently we find 
in every respect a strongly marked contrast between the 
two. This higher knowledge dispenses, in its rise, with 
the need of sense-organs and unlike reflective judgement, 
with that of the rational faculty. It reveals the past and 
the future as in a single flash, and also the absent and the 
remote. Nothing escapes its searching light. It is aptly 
described as 'Simultaneously illuminating everything in 
every aspect and as eternal ( Yoga Butra III, 84.) 
In N yaya... ,r aise$ika and occasionally in V ediin tn the 
term Pratibha and sometimes Ar
a Jiiana is employed 
to express this supreme knowledge
 a term which has the 
sanction of usage in Yoga literature. The word Prajfia 
too is sometimes used in 'Y.oga works as a Isynonym of 
Pratibha. In Vyakarana both Prajfia and Pratibhii are 
to be found and these are declared identical in sense with 
the Pasyanti stage of the fourfold Yak. The A.gamas 
retain aU these terms and add SaIhveda to the list of 
synonyms. 'l'he Buddhists are familiar with the name 
Prajfia even in their oldest canonical literature, but do 
not seem to know anything of Pratibha or the other 
terms. But the ,Jainas have, curiously enough, not a 
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single one of these words in their philosophical vocabulary, 
though they have full
y. treated of the subject in their 
works. They have discussed the question in their o,vn 
way and under their own technical appellations e.g., 
avadhijiiana, kevalajiiana and so forth. From a survey 
of the entire field it will be evident that the problem has 
recurred every\vhere and has everywhere, to all appear- 
ances, been similarly dealt with. 


History of the Doctrine in the Schools 


I 


NYAYA VAIsE
IKA 


In early V aise
ika and Nyaya literature we :find not 
only indications of the existence of the doctrine, but even 
the very term Pratibha used in its technical sense. But 
since these systems busied themselves particularly with 
the empirical forms of reality and more or less with 
dialectic, they could not give the subject the same fulness 
and precision in its treatment as its nature demanded. 
The little, however, that has been left on record by these 
philosophers is highly interesting and would enable us, 
following along their lines, to have an idea of what they 
really meant. 
While mentioning the various kinds of knowledge 
derived from ordinary sources, Ka:Q.ada confines hhnself 
to sense-perception, inference and verbal cognition, of 
which the first two he conceives as really independent 
and the last one as only a form of the second. This 
shows that, according to l{anada, the senses, aided by the 
natural light of reason, constitute for the average man 
the only valid source of knowledge. The testimony of 
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the senses is sometimes deceptive, and so, when a doubt 
arises as to its correctness, it has to be verified either by 
an appeal to Reason or by pl'avrttisamarthya and the 
certitude which the verification thus results in establishing 
n1ust be regarded for all practical purposes as sufficient 
and final. And consequently the Reality which such a 
eertitude discloses is only elupirical. Further the scope of 
the natural faculties is very limited; they cannot operate 
except under definite physical and physiological condi- 
tions. Absolute knowledge, in every sense unlimited and 
revealing the heart of Reality, is therefore not within 
the reach of ordinary humanity. 
But such knowledge is declared to exist and is said 
to he attainable by every man who develops within him- 
self, by eontinued effort, the faculty of immediate vision 
and becomes in this way a I:t$i or Seer. And for this 
reason it is known as A..r
a. The J r ai8eQika Suflra, 9.9l.18 
mentions this, in association with what it calls Siddha- 
darsana, and explains its supersensuous charactert. 
The process of the genesis of this knowledge tnay hr 
easily explained. It is assumed in this system that no 
knowledge can arise except through the con tact of the 
nlanns, the atomic intra-organic:- factulty of attention, 
with the self, this contact being an invariablc causa] 
antecedent to the phenomena of (
onseious life in general. 
The character of the resulting knowledge is determined 


1 Satikara. MIsra poin
 out tha,t both t1m; AI'8n.jfHilla. 1\11<1 Hldc1ha.dursana, 
reFerred to In the auttn, haye for their objeC"ts things whi<,h are not t\('('cssihl<" 
to the- ordinary menns of knowledge, bul wInle th(" former revC'aI'I the pu
t and 
the future, the latter which 
s 
u11firially indl.lC'cd cIa.irvoJ'an<,t'. makes known 
what is ludden or distant (spatiaIIy) from the sen&es TIlls disllUC'tion IS evidently 
unfounded For If .ArssJfi.ina is held to be Idenh<,aI with PratIbhi, a
 ('erlul111y it 
is (ef. the statement of Pailiir.thapra1.Je3a quoted by sanknra MIsra) I there is no 
reason for seltmg hrmts to its power It IlIum mates the distant in 9paJce wl
h 
as muoh pcrspeC'ulty as It does the distant 111 t'lime, and moreover it IS not restricted 
by tne condItIons wll1('h are found to be indIspensable for the origin of ordinary 
knowledge Paii<>Annna Tarkaratnn, 111 his rommentary on the CJp(lRktira
 takes 
A.r$a (as an alternate explanation) as equnralent to the unobstructed illumination 
of Yuktayogin 8nd Siddhada
ana as the rcflE\(.tivc omnis('ienC'
 or Yufijii.nayogiu 
(Bangabasi edition of VaiJe"nka DarJa.na, p. 46i'). 
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by the state of the manas, viz., whether it is at rest or In 
Inotion. If it is moving-and all movement is ultimately 
due to the action of prior dispositions (traces etc.) and 
of adr
ta-it comes of necessity into relation with the 
senses which may (as in waking) or may not, as in dream, 
somnambulism etc.) be in touch with the objects, and 
the ensuing consciousness is either jagrai or svapna. But 
if the manas be absolutely motionless, two states may 
follow according as this motionlessness is consequent 
merely upon Nature's demand for rest or on intense con- 
centration. In the forIner case, consciousnesis win be in 
total abeyance until it emerges again, along with the 
renewal of motion in manas, under a Vital Impulse 
(jivanayoniprayatna) acting from beyond. This is the 
otate known as Susupti (dreamless sleep). The second 
stt\te is called Yoga or Samadhi, in which consciousness, 
far from subsiding, is exalted into an extraordinary 
clarity of Immediate Intuition. Time, space and other 
limitations having vanished, the manas stands face to 
face, as it were, not only with the pure self but with the 
realities of all things. This vision is Pratibha or 
A.r
ajfiana.l 
This is Y ogipl'atyakea, pure and simple. 2 But 
Jayanta, in his Nyayamafijari, does not seem to be inclined 
to accept it as identical with Pratibha. He distinguishes 
between two kinds of intuition, viz. the one which arises 
in the manner of a sudden flash even in the life .of an 
ordinary individual (usually female) at SOine rare lucid 
moment and the other \vhich appears when the mind has 
gone through a process of regular discipline and puri- 
fication by Yoga. Jayanta would restrict the use of the 
term Pratibha to the former kind of intuition alone. 
But this restriction is apparently arbitrary. The 
term being really a coinage of the Yoga system it is un- 


1 One to whom Emrh a vision reveals itself 18 caned a &1, the word 
i 
etymologicaHy meaning a 
seer'. 
:2 Cf. XiIi, ara Vedintanagtsa, Sdnk'hya Darsana, p. 147. 
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reasonable why it should be narrowed down so as to ex- 
clude the vision of the Yogins and to signify merely the 
sporadic intuitions Qf average humanity. It would be 
simpler therefore and more consistent with the general 
laws of arguInentation to maintain that PratibhajfUina is 
one in its essence but differing in kind according as it is 
developed by a st'eady and continuous effort or produced 
automatically by virtue of bare adr
ta. 
In both cases, however, the essential characteristics 
of Pratibha are to be observed and it is these which 
differentiate it from sense-perception and other forms of 
inferior knowledge. 'Vhat J ayanta says of Y ogi- 
pratyak
a holds good of Pra tibNa in all its aspect, of 
course with varying degrees of applicability. 'l"hough 
simple and indivisible in its unity it comprehends the 
entire objective world in a single moment, i.e.) 
simultaneously.1 
The usual conditions of kno,v]edge which prec1ude 
the possibility of two cognitions rising simultaneously in 
the field do not avail in the case of Pra.tibha, for the 
simple reason that it is a single act, and does not consist 
of a series of separate states. So long as it endures it 
is a continuun1, and it endures till there is no break in its 
unity. But as SOOl1 as this unity lis dissolved Pratibhii 
also dtsappears, being superseded by the ordinary life 
with its chain of successive and Inutua]]y exclusive 
mcn tal states. 
Thus understood Pratibha would seem to be an 
approximation to the wisdom of the supreme being. It 
is distinguished from the divine wisdom only in this that 
it is a product which the manas brings occasionally into 
existence through a certain process of seIf-in1mobilisation, 
whereas the latter is etern.al and stand's eternally ad- 
joined to Him in which the necessity of an organ is out of 
question (cf, N yiiyamafijari
 p. 178H-9). 


1 Yn
npnd (,I".ynivn bu(Hhyit, drnkAyallli 8nrVt
lra. snrVUl1 ltl'lhiiu 
 (I
innh, Ny u lla.. 
mwi/m.t, p. 107. 
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In the B:hii$iipariccheda (verse 66) Visvanatha 
Nyaya Pancanana describes the Yoga intuition as of a 
two-fold character, viz., that of the Yogin en rapport 
( Y ukta yogi) and the other of one just a degree below 
( Y uiijana yogi). The former is the mirror of Eternal 
Light in which the totality of things remains perpetually 
in manifestation (yuktasya sarvadii manam) but the 
latter requires the aid of reflection and conten1plation for 
such manifestation. 


II 


YOGA 


In the Yoga systen1, especially in that represented 
by Patafijali, Pratibha is synonymous with an aspect of 
Prajiia. It is said to be the supreme faculty of omni- 
science \vhich is evolved through a continued practice of 
concentration on the self, not in its absolute and trans- 
cendent nature, but as appearing in the :£brm of the pheno- 
menal ego (vya'vaoorika grahita). The Pure Self is not 
an object of contemplation. It is said that as practice 
continues, and before the glory of the final illumination 
yet breaks forth, there dawns on the zone, in the fashion 
of the effulgence of the morning sun before the actual rise 
of the orb above the horizon, an unspeakable splendQur in 
which the entire universe stands fully revealed. It is a 
vision in Eternity, 8ub specie aeternitavis-simultaneous 
(akrama), truthful, all-comprehending and serene. It 
is, so to speak, the vision of the many as reflected in the 
mirror of the one, and although there is still predominance 
of multiplicity it is at this stage so thoroughly infused 
with the unity that it is in a sense identical with it. In 
view of this multiplicity in the object of this vision it is 
held to be an impediment to Kaivalya and to the highest 
\visdom which leads through the cessation of all mental 
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life to that supreme state. And when in course of 
sadhana this multiplicity dI:sappears from the field of 
vision, and the one, the Pure Self begins to shine upon 
itself, there being nothing left external to it, the highest 
wisdoln takes its rise as an Immediate Consciousness of 
Pure Being with reference to the self. 
"lo know itself 
as pure is, for the self, to know itself as distinct from the 
objectiv:e phenomena. Such knowledge is called 
Vivekakhyati and is the immediate antecedent of 
ICaivalya. For to know oneself as pure is verily to be 
pure. 
From the above it would follow that in Yoga though 
a slight distinction is nlade between Pratibha and the 
highest kind of Praj:fiiL cal1ed Tarakajiiana, Pratibha in 
its ultimate nature is n
verthe]ess nothing but the Light 
of the Prajfia faDing upon the Inany instead of the one. 
That it is an anaupadesika jfiana, as much as the I>rajfii1 
itself and is, therefore, to be differentiated from the 
ordinary kinds of kno\vledgc, InOre or lesls conceptual,4 
is recognised; but how such a knowledge is gained and 
how it embraces as its object the entire universe 
(t9arvam) on which the citta was not concentrated are 
questions which present themselves in this connection. 
To answer the questions properly we must inquire 
into Patafijali's theory of intuitive knowledge and study 
the cognate notions of his schooL It is assumed that the 
word (sabda), idea (jfiiina) and object (artha) are really 
distinct entities, and that though in ordinary experienee 
they are found to be inter-related they may he separated 
from one another by a process of abstraction. It is indeed 
true, the Yogin would say, that thinking is impossible 
without some kind of language; in other words, it is 
admitted to be a fact that except through the use of a 
series of symbols with a certain conceptual value attached 
to them no mediate knowledge (tan possibly D.ri
e. But 
it docs not imply that the symbol is in truth identical 
with lhe ohjeC't for whieh it stands or with the idea to 
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which it is correlated. The C01iJ as an idea is certainly 
distinct from the cow as an external object vISible to the 
eye and both from the cow as the name, which expresses 
this idea and this object. The very nature of discursive 
thought is based on the non-recognition of this distinction 
and on the consequent assumption of a real identity among 
these three things. In the technIcal language of Yoga, 
such thought, thus confused and indiscriIninate, is said 
to be dominated by vikalpa 
But a discrimination is possible. It is by the 
exigencies of our practical life founded on convention 
(sanketa) that this identity of reference is established, 
so that the presence of one thing (e.g. the word) revives 
the memory of another (e.g. the object) and vice versa. 
Practice in meditating upon the object without any 
conscious verbal reference is, therefore, supposed in 
course of time to succeed in breakIng this false notion of 
identity (smrtisanka.rya) and illumining the object qua 
object, pure and simple. In this system an object is held 
to possess a two-fold aspect of reality, one universal 
(samanya) and the other individual (vi8e$a), of which 
the former is alnenable particularly to those forms of 
knowledge in which the conceptual element (sabdaja 
vikalpa) predominates., viz., agama and anumana, but the 
latter aspect, i.e. the object as an individual with a nature 
of its own and as such distinguished from other indivi- 
duals belonging to the same or to a different class, can 
not be made known except by direct perception. But in 
ordinary perception
 which for practical purposes is equi- 
valent to savikalpa jiiana, the conceptual element is not 
wholly removed. vVhen, however, this element is elimin- 
ated and the purity of the intention ensured, the prajiia 
becomes intensely clear and reveals the object wholly and 
faithfully until at last it sinks altogether and the object 
shines by itself. It sounds absurd to say that the object 
alone remains, without the citta or jfiana to take cogni- 
sance of it, but what is meant seem to be that the citta, 
A.T 
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through extreme purity, becomes at this stage so tenuous 
as to be in fact a luminous void; it does not exist and 
it .rnust do so until kaivalya is reached,1 though identified 
in a sense with the object. And when there is a falling 
off from this stale of ek.C?tasis and a subsequent recoil 
fI'om the object, it retains a dim sarhskara oi that supren1e 
experience which it forn1ulates in terms already fan1iliar 
to it. It is needless to add that this is an intellectual act 
in the making of which the concepts known to the mind 
play an important part. 'T1he freshness of the original 
intuition is then gone; and thought and language grope 
about in vain to seize and express a truth beyond their 
farthest reach. 
It is then elear that as soon itS the mind, by 
gradual training, is freed from the invadin.g influence 
or t.he conrepts and the 'memory images of th(' past'l 
(vikalpas), it acquires the power of merging itself in 
unity with any object (dhyeya) which may be present.. 
ed to it-of indeed being filled with it and pervaded by 
it (samildhi) . No matter what this object may be it is 
then fully illumined and its real nature perfectly brought 
out. This il1umination (the act and the power both) is 
raIled by the name of Prajiia and is charac-terised as 

tambhara because it reveals the whole truth and is 
never falsified. But even at this stag(\ it cannot makr- 
known everything-the An; it discloses that alone,- 
whether a concrete whole ( (1,vava'lii) as in nirvi tarka 
samadhi or the infra-atomic particles (tanmtifrli) as in 
nirvicara, from the contemplation of which it arose. But 
\vith continued pracatice this limitation is tranRcended. 
It is explained in the Yoga SUi1Y18 that when the aspirant 
steps beyond the first two stadia of ecstasy, viz., grahya 
and grahalJa samapa1 ti and concentrates his citta on its 


1 I hnv(\ eJqeWh(\f(' tried to t;!Jow fl.1 som£' }(\ug'th what is m(\nnt by RnyinA' that 
in lrm7 1 allJa Lll(, riNa }\1 UOIH'!:S:J.,l(\uL Th(\ wholr qtWRtion IU1'11101 upon 111<' ndmiARihi- 
lib. mHl mrnnmg (If ",1\11.( JR t('('lmi<'ul1y d(''iignul('d ,
1lfhl1l(uf(
/f',,(l. i.('. "Inltvn. nl>.. 

()Jtll('l;\l 1'IN' 1'rom raJaR ntH) tnmnq, 
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.own self (i.e. a81nita or phenomenal ego, the subject of 
relative consciousness, as illumined by the light of the 
Spirit above), he becomes self-conscious. This is grahitt> 
samapatti (sasinitasam,jidhi) or what we might loosely 
describe as a subjective intuitIon, and the consciousness 
is self-consciousness in its utn10st purity. But it must 
be remembered that this self-consciousness, ",rhich is the 
last term of our phenomenal life, consists in the relative 
unity of subject and object, and equivalent to the 
so'hamjiiana of Vedanta. It is the pointed apex of a 
broad-based pyramid-1ike edifice, beyond which is 
Eternity. 
But how is it th 1 at concentration on asmiLa (i.e., 
grahi1J.rsamapatti) leads to omniscience? How does con- 
centration on one thing result in knowledge of all? 'The 
question is rather perplexing, but it becomes very much 
simplified if we remember that the one here referred to is 
a composite unity-a unity holding in its bosom the germs 
of plurality, so that the vision of one is also, at this stage, 
the vision of all. 'l"he asmita is the essence of citta and 
is the empirical subject The Yogabhtl$ya remarks that 
when the Yogin succeeds in realising himself as subject 
by means of grahitrsamapatti, the objective phenomena, 
infinite as they are, and their knowledge become simul- 
taneously present to his cosmic consciousness: sarviiiJ- 
mano gU1'}ia vyavasayavyavasiiylltmaki:t svliminam, 
ksetrajfiam praty aSe$adrsYlatmatveno'patiJsthanie ( Yoga 
Bhiisya 8.49). The Self-consciousness, which is All- 
consciousness, is Pratibha in the light of which all things 
are simultaneously (akramam) and in all their aspects 
(sarvathav2
ayam) revealed. It constitutes the highest 
mystic acquisition of the Yogin, next only to his self- 
realisation. 
A question may here he asked: what is the moral 
value of such a consciousne&s, however exalted? Does 
it serve any practical purpDse in the way of restoring the 
soul to its lost glory? To this question it is replied by 
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pointing out that it does, because Pratibha merges ulti- 
mately in Taraka or Saving Knowledge, which leads to 
deliverance. The soul on its way to liberation needs 
must pass through this stage of omniscience. JI"'or with... 
out the direct knowledge of all there can be 110 absolule 
detachment i.e. detachlncni from every
hing alien or 
external to the self-(paravairagya), which is a precondi.. 
tion of Kaivalya. In other words, detachment from 
everything presupposes a knowledge of everything. 
This detachment of jfialla or citta from everything is held 
to be its highest purity and is immediately followed by 
Kaivalya. It is caned the dharmamegha samadhi re- 
presenting the highest form of Prajfia, in which the citta 
(savtva) attains in purity to the likeness (auddhu--amya) 
of the Self, so that the subject and the object are now etcr.. 
nally and absolutely lost in unity, and the din of pheno
 
menal existence is forever hushed in the calm of sweet 
repose. 
But before the aclualisation of Kaivalya, when 
the ciita stiH stands at the crest of the universe, ready to 
eink. the Y Qgin feels within him, as it were, a fresh 
elnotionaI stir. }i'01' it is said that the risfI of Prajfia i
 
accompanied by the 3,vakening of a deep compassion on 
suffering humanity. In the Y'ogabh(i\
ya the sage 
( prdjiia) is likened to one standing 011 the hiIl- top and 
looking down from his to\vcr of glory on the loi1in
.. 
moiling multitude belo,v.1. This infinite conlpassioll is 
the on
y justification of his abstention from lL plunge 
into the Kaivalya which is immediately to folIow'. tTuder 
deep compassion he then builds up a new citta, the so.. 
caned nirmana citta, fron} the Atuff of aSlnita, and a n<"v 
body calIed nirmanakaya 1 from the tanmatras
 and 
having assumed these, teaches wjsd'om to the world sunk 
in ignorance. 2 The only motive for him is philanthropy 


1 Prajuaprisadam iil-uh
.a n.
o('
nh 80(,8tO jallan/bhiiroist11an i"a 4a.i1I)Rthah &ar\s.n 
prnjiio'nupa

'ati. 
:2 It waR tOUR ttlfd K'RpiIa 1R said to J1ll....c taught .Ast1ri: a.dividvan nirmfit;t8... 
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( bhftwnugraha) . .A.ccording to Yoga, as to l\tlahayana 
Buddhism, the sage owes it as a duty to his less fortunate 
brethren to inspire them with hope and courage and to 
point out lo them the \vay to final release. 


III 


VY.L\KARANA 


Having given an outline of the views of the Yoga 
school in regard' to Pratibhil, I now pass on to consider 
at some length what the ,... aiyakaraJ).as hav,e to say on 
this question. I Inay take liberty to suggest here that.. 
the philosophy of grammar built upon the basIs of 
PAtaiijali's .i.1f ahiibha$ya by the great savant Bhartrhari 
was affiliated to the Agama literature akin to the Saiva 
and Sakta A.gamas of J<ashmir. 1 'Vith this in our n1ind 
"ve shall be able to follow its conclusions without any 
difficulty. 
The grammarian
s doctrine of Pratibha is intimately 
bound up with his view regarding the origin of knowledge 
and of the objective world, and as this subject has not 
yet been dealt with elsewhere it would be well to furnish 
a short account of it here. 
I t is the fundamental thesis of the Sabdika lha t the 
source of all phenomena is the Eternal Verbum, called 
Sabda Brahman or Para 'Tak. This is of the nature of 
simple unity, Pure Being (mahtisattii), Great Universal 
( mahiisa'nlanya) . To it belongs an infinite number of 
Saktis mutually exclusive, but in essence identical with 


dttam adhlsthaya kiirwwad bhaga, an paramarSlr asuraye jIjfiiisam;ma.ya taTltram 
prOV8.ca (YogabhasJa under I, 
5). 
1 Bhartrhari complams that tIns agama had been practically lost for long 
ages when It was recO\ ered and proclaimed by Oandmcarya. Punyar.aja according 
to the tradl hon, attrIbutes the origmal V yikarallugama to Ravona and ascnbes 
Its recovery through a Bl'ahmar,ak<o;asa t.o Candrik'arya, Vasumta, (the teacher of 
Bhartrhari) and dther'3. Fnr Candr
cdQ ,1 see RiiJarl:ararzgirtz. 1.176. 
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it (ekatvavir.odhinya1.L, avibhaktf.iJp, iitmabhutiiJp). Of 
these A vidya, viz., the power not only of veiling tht: 
Essence but of exhibiting the many, and Kala, viz., the 
power of projecting the eternal kalas of Sabda Brahman 
in succession, l 111ay be regarded as the chief. These two 
sakLis are closely associated. But even of these two, 
I{ala sakti is held to be the Supreme Power (lsviitaniYrya) 
to which all other saktis are subordinate and under the 
influence of which the eternal kalas within the sabda 
(avyiihali1
 kalaJp), though many, yet so long mys- 
teriously identified with it, are apparently sundered from 
it and becolne the sources of the manifoldness of the 
phenomenal world (b'ha'vabhedasya yonaya
). 
rrhe world of .phenomena, when analyscd, exhibits a 
perpetual :flux, which may be said in some sense to be 
cyclic. Motion begins from the Unnlanifcst and ends in 
the Unmanifest-and the two moments of appearance 
and disappearance of a phenomenon represent only the 
two 'Opposite directions, anuloTI1a and pratiIoma, of the 
same wheel of movement (parinama). 
The Primal Being (sattii), though in itself one and 
imll1utable, yet appears as many and in motion by virtue 
of its own inalienable I>ower (1nlihtU 1 11l,Ylit), as already 
pointed out. This appedrance of one as Inany constitutes 
its division, by which what is conlpreh'ensiblc and un- 
nameab]e becomes subjective and objective, so lhat here... 
in we have a distinction between jfift,na (knowlcdge) and 
jiieya (knowable) on one hand and vacaka (name) H nd 
vacya (nameable) on the other. The !(alasakti being eon- 
ceived as an eternal and innate power of the Pure Being, 
we may assume that to the Siibdika, as to the Tantrika 
elsewhere, the Godhead has a two-fold aspect-as Tran8- 
cendent beyond IVme in which it is above all predication 


] The &ilxliku" indccd every exponcnt or iip;nmin phi1oHup1w, l'rj('(..ts lhe 
Vnihc,!otII..n. vi('w or K,fi,]n nR au iucI(\I>C'udel
l nut! Hupc)'(,cul,ihJt' fiuh'lhl1!(,(', hut ('011- 
('(lIVCR it ut;j n, Pow(,l', r('ully indivl!oJihIc.. hut nppcurin
 ft.'! du;('r(.'lt' (prcLVibhakta) , 
i.a prior and pOH('l'iol", on. nccounl (}f wlltllt. llughl he <'Uncil !l1ovcmclll-parlit.les 
or unit6' or movement 
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in thought and language, and as Immanent in Time in 
which it is the subject, as well as predicate, of all 
judgements. 
Now it is assumed that knowledge as a model 
( vrttijiiiina) is never free from verbal associations 
(sabdiinugama), evidently for the. reason that it origi- 
nates from Sabda. Hence all object (artha) which is 
knowable (jiieya) is also nameable (abhidheya A
J<:TOZl ) ; 
and the relation between the name and the nameable, as 
between knowledge and knowable, is an eternal relation 
( aniid'tyogyatii), which the Supreme Being simply mani- 
fests in the beginning of each aeon. T1he manifestation 
of this relation is co-eval with the origin of the objective 
world. In other words, in the womb of the Supreme 
Word or the Highest U ni versal, after its seeming self- 
division or self-multiplication, there appears an infinite 
number of eternal I(aHis (==Saktis, potencies) or U ni- 
versals (apara&iirnanya )-hierarchy of ideas-each of 
which has its appropriate name and thought through 
which it is revealed. It is through this name
 and this 
thought that the Universal is manifested, i.e., creation in 


1 I say knowledge as a mode ( <if
) only to exclude Eternal Jnana or 
Brahman, whICh is no other than the Supreme Word In the system. In the ex. 
preSSion na 8o'ati pratyayo loke (Viikyapad 1 1
4), the word lake Implies modal 
consciousness 'ThIs conSCIOusness IS <hscurslve and relatIve It must be borne 
In mmd that the grammarian does not admit woat is ordmarily known as n
rvi- 
kalpaka vr"6t'/.3ftiina, cf the StOIc View on the connection between language and 
t110Ught (Jane't and SealIes. 111Sl0J'y of the problems of Phtlo$ophy, Vel I p 
08) 
2 The subJect IS .as complIcated as It IS mterestmg A detailed study of 
the Issues involved will appear 111 the wrlh:r's forthcoml11g work on Yoga and 
anCient IndIan MysticIsm. It may Just be no.ted here that creation following 
from 'name' IS a conceptIon very old in India, cf the Vyahri.i theory of creabon 
Vedanta Buira 1. S, 
S, Manu-SG.1nh
tii l.
l. That It follows from 'thought' is 
lIIu':1trated In the operation of the so-caned iccrua-sakt
 or the Yogm, In which a 
idea or thought-image,. as soon as formed, may be externahsed into a real 
material obJect; cf In Yoga Vaswtha (NIrvana Prakaralla I. 82, 24) 
viditiatmiino bhavayan'ti yathmva yat/tat tathah.jMu ps.syanti i1rdhabhavanaya 
taya/ / To the grammarIan the thought IS the same as the obJect, wIth tIllS 
dIfference that the former is an mternal, while the latter IS only an external 
aspeot of one and the same RealIty T:he thoug?
 relates to the Universal In 
1tseIr (abstract) as well as to the Unn'ers.al revealed 1l1j the IndivIdual (concrete) 
So wIth the name. 
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time (==production of lndividuals) follows. Nanling 
and thinking being virtually an identical process, this 
manifestation of the Universals is the same as the revelu- 
tion of Veda, which is nothing but the body of the eternal 
names and thoughts ill eternal relation to the lJniversals. 
1'he Veda, as thus understood, is reaIJy synonYlnous 
with Pratibha. It is the be1£-revelatioll of the supreme 
Sabda, which in revealing itself reveals everything within 
it at the same time. PU:Qyaraja (under Vakuapadiya 
2.498) describes it as the purest form of Prajfia 
(bhagavati vidya visuddhaprajM pratibhakhya) and 
identifies it (1.14) with the Pasyanti stage of Yak 
(pasyantyiikhya pratibh£i) . It is eternal ( anapayini) , 
undivrp.e,d (atVz.bhaga) and devoid of succession 
(akrama), i.e., is of the nature of an intuition ('olltinuUD1. 
1'he supreme transcendent Sabda iR HH it were lhe 
dark back-ground of all manifestations and' forms the 
Absolute of the grammarians. But the Pasyanti stage, 
though also eternal like Para, differs from It in being, as 
its name indicates, luminous. Ilaving realised this light 
by mode of spiritual culture to which the grammarian 
applies the ternl VagYQga, the self attains peace and may 
be said to have fulfilled its highest destiny. '['here is 
nothing left for it to strive after.! Indeed PaRyanti or 
Pratibh.a represents the very esS>ence of the seJf-the 
Inner Light of its Nature (sva1'upajyotirevlintab). 1 t iH 
of an infinite variety according as it reveals lhe obje0t aR 
one with it or as distinct from but related to it or as it 
stand's alone in its own glory..! In any way it is nhov
 


1 aVlbhiig.i tu pasyanti 'Jurvnlnh ...nuhrlnkrmnii./s\.tlJ'upuJYOlire'vu'ntah 
saI'sJ. VDg annpftymil I sm'sa !;nfikil'J amiinn 'pI nJ t"nm ilgnn tukairmnlmh/ ant,ra 
kale'va somasya nu,'tYl\nt.am ablllhhii
'at"/t8
j'iim dr
lawuriipii
'iim ndhikuro 
mvnrtate/pur
e .sooltSakaJe tiimu'11ur amrlihn knliim/ / (Quot
d frorn f'omm. ou 
Viikyapa(liya under I. 145). 
2 pu.syanti tu sit cnI.ii.('nlap\'nlibnd<lhn"Jumiidhrllun hantlI\'i
1-njii(,;viikur\ii, pra- 
"iliniiId'ira mritk.iir.it ca pnrl('duJluiirlhaprnt
'n\abhi'i
r.. '1nm.l;>r-;tar\'IUlp1'nt;\mvnhhusa 
<'It pru.4iin(asnrvitrllw.prlttyn,yuhhul,i'\ (1(>'I
v npnt'11l1
lnhh(>(.Iii. (jComm. on Va.kyc1- 
:1)(!(lllllt I 145) \ 
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ceaseless flux of the phenomenal ,vorId, and whether 
conceived as the Pure One or as the One with the eternal 
and infinite Kalas held within, It is the highest end of 
human aspirations. 
PU:Q.yaraja quotes a passage, apparently from an old 
Trika Agama in which the PaSyanti or the Divine 
Pratibha is described as the sixteenth ($otjnSi) or the 
Immortal (Amrta) Kala of the Moon, (i.e. the Self, 
Puru
a). This Immortal Kala is elsewhere known as 
daivi vak.! 
Helaraja in introducing his commentary on the third 
kWr.uta of Vakyapad'iya, gives a beautiful description of 
Pratibha. He says there that as soon as this celestial 
light dawns on the soul, the heart begins to taste of an 
ineffable joy that is not born of the senses and knows no 
fading, and the consciousness of divine majesty wells up 
from within in ever newer forms. 2 It is a state of beati- 
tude in which] the soul is wrapped in the veil of the 
supreme glory of the Highest. 
This Pratibha viz. PaSyanti, which is Veda proper, is 
subtle, eternal and supersensuous. On realisation of 
this, the J.=tsi
, desirous of communicating it to the world, 
are said to have expressed it in the form of the so-called 
'Vedas' and 'Vedangas' ( bilma) , that is of articulate 
Ianguage. 3 Hence it is declared to be the source of all 
sciences and arts. It is clear, therefore, and so it is 
asserted, that to the grammarian the term Pratibha has 
the same connotation as the mystic Pranava. which is 


1 d. Blla.vabhiitl's benechctory lme at the begmnmg of hIs Utwaramacarita. 
vandema devatam vacam amr1;im atmanah kalam If thIS, the PaayantJ. IS the 
16th or Purna (full) kala as the extr.act CIted by J?lU1.yar.a.J,a shows, the Pam of 
the grammarIans would correspond to the 17t'h or .Amii. (VoId) Kala. of the 
TintrIkas. 
2 yasmin sanm.ukhatim prayiitl ruciram ko'pyantaruJJrmbhate 
ned!iyan mahlIna manasy abhinavah purosah prakasitmanah/ 
trptun yat pa:ramim tanoti visayisvi.dam Vina sa.svatim 
dhiminandasudha:mayorJitavapus tat pmtlbha.rh samstumah/ I 
3' yam siiksmim nit yam atindrlyam vacam 
yah 
tkrtadharmi\1o 
mantradrsa.h pas'yanti tam asaksatkrtadharmabhyah pa.rebhyift prativeday
ya
 
bilmam samimananu. (Comm. on Viikyapadiya 1.5) 
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the essence of revealed literature and of human sciences 1 
(pravildaJ; ), which is the creator (vidhiita) of the worlds, 
the fount of all vidyas and mantras, and the matrix of 
all names and forms.:.! But as Pratibha and Para are the 
two eternal aspects of the same Yak it is also intelligible 
why the PraI;la va is sometimes, though rarely, used as 
synonym of the Para. 
It may be of interest to note here that the Vak qua 
vacaka is the Sphota and qua vacya is the Mahasatta. 
Bhartrhari says plainly that there is only One Supreme 
Object (artha), viz., Universal Being which is the true 
vacya of all words and which though indivisible and un- 
divided appears as many (bahurupaJp prakaSate) by 
reason of the differentiation of its power (saktivibhagena). 
It is on this object as the background that the vikalpas 
of seer, seen and light are being constantly manifested. 
And similarly, he points out, there is one indivisible 
vacaka viz., the Eternal Light of Sphotas 8 which reveals 
every vacya. Just as inspite of multiplicity in appear- 
ance the object (artJha) is ultimately one, viz. Brahman 
conceived las 8atta,4 so the word (sabda) too is really 
one in the end viz. Brahman as Sphota, and thus the 
two are identical in essence.o Although we are employ- 


1 The word prnvidah means systems of thought devIsN! b)' humull mlcllN't 
on t'he basis of, or independent
 of
 revealed scriptures. Thcklc do not proceed 
from personal intuition on the parl of their authors. 
.2 sa (i.e. pranavah) hI sarvaS8.bdirthaprru\:rtil1. 
3 The vietakaw. of mdividual letters IS 
enied. 1T1IC real vieaka is either 
pada (accordmg to Kaiyya,ta) or more proper]y vakya. Spho1ta is essentially all 
IndIVIsIble vikya (a'klzarn4aviikya) with a unity of its own. 
4 cf. vicyA. sa (i.e. satta) sarvn.sabdanfun sabdac ca no, prthaklvatah/ 
aprthaktve'pi sambandhas tayor niinatmanor IvaI I 
Also: ekasyaiva'tma.no bhedo Sabdirthiva'pflhakstIutau/ / 
IS The words sphota and satta refer obviously to tIle cit and sat aspects or 
the Supreme Loril, and mean the same thin
 as applied to the Lord. Bul t1ley 
a.ppear as distinct to the eye of Ignorance, tIle one as Wcaka (or jiUi:nn.) and tilc 
other as vicya. (or jfieyn). TIlls vacya-vicakabhiv.a of the One C'onslitutes its 
multiplicatIon. Bul we must bear In mind that this Many is eternal and simul- 
taneously sllimng on the One in PaSyanti, but it is successive and subject to 
appearance and dIsappearance in Snmsara after Its fall from the Pwb-'anti stage. 
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ing the terms vacya and vacaka in reference to one and 
the same Reality they convey
 here no sense, except that 
there is only one Reality which reveals Itself by means 
of Itself (for Sakti too is nothing distinct from this 
Reality). This self-revelation is Pratibha. 
Besides this primary meaning of Pratibha, viz., Intui- 
tion or Revelation (as used in the mystic sense), there is 
another, a secondary one, which is also found in this 
literature. In this sense Pratibha may be supposed 
to agree .in its main features with the conception 
of instinct. Thus it is said that when we come in 
contact with an object which is felt to be 
pleasurable or painful something from within im- 
pels to go out towards the object in search of it or 
eJEe to withdraw from it. Now this impulse is said to be 
due to Pratibha, which stand's, therefore, at the bottom 
of all our activities (pravrtti and nivrtti) and is the main- 
spring of our practical life (sarv(JfVyavahiirayonih). It is 
this flash from within which, revealing the truth (though 
perhaps subconsciously and in a dark mysterious way not 
analysable by the intellect), spontaneously determines 
the itikartavyata of all creatures, so that even the move- 
ments of the beasts (tira$cam api samarambhah) are 
ultimately traceable to its guiding influence. The class- 
instincts of certain animals which are so varied and so 
marvellous, are instances of the multifarious manifesta- 
tions of Pratibha. Being an innate unerring faculty, it 
does not require to be trained from outside. Though 
incomm unicable and inexpiressible in language, its exist- 
ence and even its working is justified by the inner ex- 
perience of every man (pratya1Jmavrtt£'sidaJhah). It rises 
spontaneously (ayatnaja) in the mind and would appear 
to the superficial observer to be quite of an accident. But 


We should also remember that In the PnsyantI stage there is no vibhaga (fj.ctual 
spIlt) or krama (succession) m Yak. TIllS stage is dIstInguIshed from the Para. 
In fIns only that It IS aware of Itself.-whereas the Para is beyond such self.. 
awareness To put the matter a little dIfferently we may say th
t it IS 
the self.awareness of Pari whIch l
 knovvn as Pasyant\. 
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on closer examination it is found to be, so far as its mani- 
festation in a definite Inanner is concerned, a result of 
continued effort (abrhyasa) in the past. 
This explanation of our practical life by the principle 
of an innate sense named Pratibha is opposed to the 
rationalistic view of MaJ)Q.ana Misra, who, in his Vidhi- 
viveka, lays down the principle that the only impetus to 
all conscious action is the upayajiiana (adaptation of 
means to ends), without which no action would be 
possible. 
But this objection of the Mimarhsaka is brushed aside 
by the grammarian on the ground that the principle of 
upayajiiana can not be maintained in all the cases. Thus 
even when the right means to the accomplishment of an 
end are unknown and under circumstances unknowable 
even by the wise (durjfiijnopdye
u ca p'fIdjiiair api), the 
end in question is 0 bserved to be successfully realised 
through the instincts of the animals. Even the learned 
man, for instance, with his accumulated experience, does 
not know the means whereby he may be able to modulate 
his voice exactly as the cuckoo does, so easily and grace... 
fully on the advent of spring. The wonderful instincts 
of bees and ants are well-known. The VaiyakaraJJ,apoints 
these out as illustrations of his thesis that instinct and 
intuition are reany far more potent faculties than the 
intellect or even the senses (p.ramlj/(tebhyo'pi s.amarthya... 
tisayam pratibhay{j]')). Besides, these never err while 
the accredited means of right (?) knowledge are known 
to be deceptive on occasions. It is further added, in 
repudiation of the Mimarhsaka's theory, that the 
upayajfHina, which arises directly from repeated personal 
observation (asakrddarsana ) and indirectly from the 
testimony of others (upadesa), is not capable of explain.. 
ing what the instincts actuaUy accomplish. 
Regarding the origin, or rather the manifestation of 
instinct, the grammarian accepts the conclusion of the 
Yoga system and connects it with the question of ante'" 
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natal dispositions. It is well-known that every karman 
or experi
nce leaves behind it a definite samskara, a trace 
which remains impressed in a subtle state on the citta.. 
The samsara being without beginning, these sarhskaras are 
numerical1y infinite and exist from eternity in the citta. 
Some of these are known as vasanas and serve, when 
awakened by a stimulus, as psychological antecedents to 
memory and recognition. But there are others called 
karmasayas which determine the formation of a parti- 
cular kind of corporeal existence, i.e., rebirth, as a parti- 
cular being fitted with a particular organic vehicle. Thus 
the karmasaya, as a bundle of similar samskaras grouped 
together, appears at the dying moment of the individual 
under the influence of his predominant thought of the 
moment; this is the so-called prarabdha, the seed which 
explains the nature of the next birth, with the joy and 
sorrows of that life and the term of its continuation. 
Instincts peculiar to the particular species are also evolv- 
ed out of the stock from which prarabdha originates. 
Prior karma being the determinant of both birth and 
instincts, it is easy to see how certain saIhskaras are inti- 
mately associated with certain forms of existence. 


IV 


THE AGAMAS: sAlVA sXKTA SCHOOLS 


In the Tantrika literature, however, the doctrine of 
Pratibha finds a brilliant and elaborate treatment. The 
whole of Mantrasastra is indeed full of interesting matter 
bearing upon this question. But as we cannot fully 
examine, within the narrow limits of this paper, the 
various currents and cross-currents of thought with which 
the history of the doctrine is closely interwoven, we 
consider it more expedient to attempt only a brief exposi- 
tion of the salient features of the dbctrine
 avoiding the 
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quicksands of controversy as far as possible. And this 
we shall do on the basis of the Trika and Tripura litera- 
tures. But as these two literatures are very intimate]y 
connected and present very few points of difference 
( except in rituals) we may take them together. 
As in the VyakaraJ).a, so in Tantra proper, the 
doctrine of Yak plays a very important part and the 
study of Pratibha is really the study of this Yak, so far as 
its place in this literature is concerned. 
But we must bear in mind at the outset the funda- 
mental distinction between the two rival systems of 
thought in order that no confusion may arise. The 
Supreme Rea1ity is conceived in Vyakara:Q.a in terms of 
Sabd'8J or "\7ak (cf. anadinidhanarh brahma sabdatattv'arh 
yad ak$aram), so that to the Vaiyakarana the difference 
between Sabda Brahman and Para Brahman is in reality 
a difference without any distinction. To him the two 
represent the two aspects of the same Supreme Sabda: 
accordingly, the so-called Sabda Brahman is synonymous 
with Pasyanti and Para Brahman with Para. But 
in A.gama the Para Yak occupies a subordinate position, 
being conceived as the Power of the Supreme Reality or 
Parama Siva, and would thus seem to correspond to Sabda.. 
Brahman while Parama Siva and Para Brahman would 
be identical. Though there is admittedly no essential 
difference between Pasyanti and Para in VyakaralJ,a or 
between Para Yak and Parama Siva in Ag'ama, there is 
no denying the fact that there is some s1ight difference 
between the two systems regarding the character of Yak, 
in so far as one holds it to be independent and se]f-sub- 
sistent, while the other makes it a power subordinate to 
the substance with which it is identical. 
In other words, Vak, according to Agama is the 
Supreme Power of Parama Siva-the Power, ever in 
association with Him, of His eternal self...contemplation 
and self-revelation. Though identiC'al in eRsence witb the 
Godhead and not separable from it., it is nevertheless 
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distinguishable and is real. It is the Power whereby the 
DIvine Self knows Itself and enjoys Itself eternally, 
without restraints and without linntations. It is the 
will of the Absolute and the personality of the Impersonal, 
if we nlay use these expressions. The Agamas speak of 
it under various aspects, viz., Vimarsa (Word', Logos), 
Sphuratta (Self-IlluminatIon), Aisvarya (Lordship) 
Svatantrya (Freedom) , and Para'hanta 1 (Supreme 
Personality) . 
This Yak: is said to be two-fold according as it relates 
to the primary object (mukhya artha), viz., the Pure 
Light of Cit or the Absolute Unity, free from all kinds of 
limitations or to the contingent object, viz., the Universe 
( vi8va), which is multiple and is limited by various 
conditions, such as universal, quality, action, name &c.. 
The first is called pratyavamarsa or vimarsa proper and 
the second vikalpa. 2 
The usual classification of Vak as fourfold is also re- 
cognised. The Para seems to me to stand really for that 
aspect of the Yak when it is one with Parama Siva and is 
transcendent. The Pasyanti represents the Vimarsa, 
and the remaining two, viz. madhyama and vaikhari are 
only cases of vikalpa.. 
As Vimarsa means the self-revelation of the Lord 
(prakiisasyii/tmavwantih) it is intelligible that it is 
another name of Pratibha, with which, in the system of 
grammatical philosophy, Pasyanti has been shown to be 
synonymous. And this is borne out by the description of 
Pratibha found in the literature. 
Thus in the Pratyablhijfiahrdaya (p. 52) K
emaraja 
quotes a verse 3 in which Pratibha is identified with the 
supreme .subject, whose nature is infinite intelligence 


1 C£. V
rupilksapanca8",kij isvarati kartrlvam svatantratii. cltsva-riipati ce'til 
ete ca'hantayih paryiy.ah sambhuno'cyantell 
See also NaglinatndMiLtra as Cited by Bhaskararaya. in the GuprovatJi. 
2 See Rimakanthacarya's Viv'l't", on the Bpandakiinka, p 141. 
8 yii. ca.'
a prattbhi tattatpadirthakramariipJ/tal 
akraminantacldriip
 pramati sa maheSvara'bl I 
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( anan
acidrupa), indivisible and void of time-limitations 
(akrama) . It is unalterably and everywhere One, being 
the one Light whose reflection shines through every state 
of modal consciousness. The Yogin reaches this plane of 
Divine Yak when he succeeds in 'shaking off the fetters 
of bondage. Omniscience and Omnipotence, among 
other divine attrIbutes, are manifested in him as matters 
of course. His will becomes paramount and invincible. 
The Spandakarikii (4-7) says that everything, however 
remote in time and removed in space, presents itself to 
such a Yogin in any aspect in which he wants to see it 
present. During the period of ekstasis, and even after- 
wards (if the Yogin happens to have reached perfection), 
the self loses its limitations and becomes unified with the 
entire universe, so that the mere rise of the win with 
reference to a particular object suffices to bring it into 
manifestation (cf. Ramaka:Q.tha pp. 107-8). 'The state 
of the Yogin, thus abiding in the Reality and pervading 
All, is technically known as rahasyamudra-a state, in 
which he enjoys rest, freedom and joy, with all his desires 
fulfilled; and the solitude in which he lives is the supreme 
solitude of union with Reality. 
The Ttfrpura Rahasya, the magnum opus of the 
Tripura system of philosophical thought, speak exactly in 
the same strain. It describes Pratibha as the supreme 
form of the Ultimate Reality (para sa pratibha devyd}P 
parann ruparh mame'ritam)l and says that it is on this, 
as on a mirror, that the Universe is shining like a reflec- 
tion. It appears to the ignorant as the objective world 
and to the Yogin it reveals itself in the form of the 
eternal and indeterminate consciousness of the Pure Self. 
The lover turns to it as to his beloved and finds the in- 
most cravings of his heart satisfied. 2 


1 Trlpura Rahasya Jfiiinakhanita
 chI xx, verse 56. 
2 IbId.; ch. xx 81-86. 
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v 


VEDANT
 


The word Pratibha seldom occurs in Vedantic litera.. 
ture but the doctrine was certainly recognised. In the 
ninth an'Uvaka of his JTarttika on the Taittiriya UpaniQad 
(the only instance in which the term PratibhA is found 
in Vedanta), Suresvara mentions it by name (pratibha- 
jfiii,na) and calls it iir$a
 thereby implying that this know- 
ledge, by nature transcendent, is the characteristic of :rsis 
or seers, 1 and it is further stated there that it comes into 
manifestation only to that seeking soul, who, by means 
of constant repitition of lnantra and of prolonged medi- 
tation, is able to throw off the veil of Maya and enter 
into conscious communion with the Supreme Being.
 By 
way of illustration it is pointed out that such an intuition 
dawned upon Trisanku ( triSankor brahmabhutasya 
hy'ar$am sandarsanam pa1'am) to whom the mantra viz. 
aham vrk$asya rerivii (Taittiriya A'ranyaka 7-10-1. p. 732 
of the Bib. Ind. Edition) was revealed. And in conse- 
quence of this manifestation of Pratibha, Trisanku was 
converted into a r
i. 
A proper understanding of this conversion is not 
possible without consideration of the general theory of 
Divine Omniscience in this system. It is asserted that 
human omniscience is accidental, being the result of a 
rapport with the Divine substance which is all-knowing 
and all-powerful. But what is the nature of this Divine 
Wisdom? 
Here we are confronted with a wide divergence of 
views among scholars. Even in the system of SaDkara 


1 Acyutariya Modaka, in his commentary on the Jivanmuktimveka. (p. 52.)' 
explalIls the mrd arsa as meamng 'proceedmg from Veda.., whIch IS! self-IIlummed' 
(svatJ/ampra,bhiita veda)1 ThIS mea.nmg 18 denved from the equatIon rSI=Veda. 
2 Cf. also' mu.mu
s tatparasya\'va srautasmirtesu karmasu./ 
a.pl ca pribbham J:6inam ivabhavatl mo.daml/ 
(Varl1Jika, verse 160 anuvika IX) 


A.T. 4 
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there is hardly any unanimity; and the exponents of 
orthodox Vedanta who are presumed to represent Sankara 
are very largely divided in their opinions. Thus in the 
Siddhantalesa, Appayadik$ita quotes no less than :five 
different theories on the question of Divine Omniscience, 
viz., the theories associated with the names of the authors 
of Prakafiirtha, TatiYva-Buddhi and ](aumudi and of 
Bharati..tntha and 
acaspati Misra. 
Among these, the view of Tattva Buddhi is opposed 
to the traditional teaching of all the mystics and may be 
dismissed as untenable. The Divine knowledge being 
everywhere recognised as immediate, the author of 
Tattva8uddfhi stands by himself when he asserts it 
to be of the nature of memory in the case of the past and 
of aha (as it IS named' in the VediintasiJddh&ntasuk1Ji- 
maiijari) in that of the future. He fails to see that the 
knowledge of a Being whiclr is ex hypothesi eternaP and 
omnipresent can hardly be characterised as anything but 
immediate. But the view of PrakafiirthavivarC1J1');a is 
more plausible in this respect. It .states that God's im- 
mediate knowledge of the multiple phenomena of all times 
is explicable through the reflection of Pure Con'sciousness 
received into the infinite modifications of Maya. This 
Maya, like the inner organ of jiva, is the limiting condi- 
tion of Isvara; in other words, it is through association 
with Maya that Isvara, himself identical with conscious- 
ness (jfiiinatmaka), is capable of becoming the subject of 
consciousness (jMta). This view is alright, :so far as 
immediacy is concerned. But it loses sight of the fact, 


1 It IS curIOUS to find that even in scholastIc Ved:anta the eternlty of DiVl'ne 
ommSCIence is sometImes Impugned Adval'taDanda, for Instance, in the Brakma- 
vii/;uiibka'l'a"TIAM (p. 148) explIcitly affirms that during praJJaya. there IS a total lapse 
of such omnisclence 1 apparently for the reason that It IS only a mode and therefore 
. a product which is by nature occasIonal But how are we to understand Sankara's 
own lines' Yatprasadid'hi yoginamapy atitanigatavi$ayam pratyaksam jiiinam.. 
iccha.nti yogasistravidah kImu vaktavyam tasya nityasid,dhasye'svarasya SJ"
bst.hiti- 
samhrbvLSayam nttyaJ:fi8.nam bhavat'itI (un,der V d Swt. 1.1.5)? If the nitya.jfiina. 
be taken as svariipaJmna why should it be characterised as savi
yaka? It lS 
only a, vrttl which can be sa v18ayaka. 
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as pointed out by the author of Vedantakaumudi, that 
God's omniscience is not a case of relative and adventi- 
tious con
ciousness which ceases during pralaya. It is 
rather due to His Essence ,vhich is consciousness itself. He 
knows all because, says the author of Kaumudi
 He illu- 
mines all in relation with' Himself. But does this All em- 
brace the past and future? To this it is replied that it does. 
The past and the future exists in AvidYla in the form of 
bare, immaterial samskaras and are knowable. This 
reply of the Kaumudi would remind one of the theory of 
satkarya of SaDkhya- Yoga school and especially of the 
Sutra of Pataiijali. IV. 12. But in its general setting it 
seems to be somewhat of a graft upon the system. And 
one great defect from which this theory suffers is that it 
interprets omniscience as impersonal ( sarvajiiatrtva= 
sarvajMnatmakatva)-an interpretation, however plau- 
sible, is not supported by the tradition of Sankara 
Vedanta. Vacaspati is right, therefore, when he says that 
omniscience must be personal and explains that even 
Absolute Consciousness may be personal, when thought of 
under reJation of causality. The theory of Bharatl.. 
tirtha, on the other hand, seeks to explain the omniscience 
of God on the assumption of His being the witness of the 
infinite VB.sanas of jivas as inhering in and modifying the 
Primitive Nescience (ajfiana). 
All these views are centred on the fundamental thesis 
of Sailkaracarya, viz., that omniscience, omnipotence, etc. 
are not reaUy predicable of the Supreme Being. It is 
after and through the operation of Cosmic Nescience that 
these are attributed to Him. Since His essence is knowl- 
edge itself, it is only by a metaphor that He may be called 
all-knowing. Omni.science and omnipotence are, there- 
fore, pseudo-real concepts and not real. SaD.kara plainly 
says: tad evam av1fdYiitmakopiidhiparicchedapekQam eve' 8- 
varasye'svaratvam saR"vajfiatvam sarvaSaktitvan 00, na 
paramarthato vidyaya/ 
ta8arvopadhrz$var
lpa dtmani' .. 
#ttfi8itavyasarvajiiatvadivyavaharra upapadyate. ( under 
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Ved. Butra 
.1.14.) This is th1e central teaching or 
Sailkaracarya, viz., the denial of the reality of Sakti 
(Power) and with it of personality and self-consciousness 
in the Absolute. The SaguJ;la Brahman, of course, is 
admitted to be personal, and' consequently omniscience 
and omnipotence belong to Him, but then it must be re- 
membered that the Reality, in the high!est sense of the 
word (paramiirfihikatva), of the saguI).a aspect is not con- 
ceded. In the system of Sallkara, there appears to be an 
impassable chasm between the two aspects of Brahman. 
But in regard to the question whether human omniscience, 
viz., that of the Y ogins, has its origin in the divine 
omniscience, Sai1kara emphatically answers in the affirma- 
tive (cf. yatprasadaddJhi yoginamapy
 afJitiindgatavi$aya1'f'£ 
pratyak$am icchantd. etc. under Ved. Butra 1.1.5).1 
Srikantha and the subsequent host of commentators 
on Vedanta have not felt any such difficulty in interpret- 
ing the doctrine of divine (and human) omniscience. 
Their position is more clear on this point. They admit 
the existence of a real Sakti in Brahman and affirm that 
knowledge is as much the essence (8var1lpa) of Brahman 
as its power or predicate ( saktidharrna) . ,Srika1)tha 
observes that the omniscience of Brahman consists in its 
eternal, immediate and faultless awareness of everything 
independently of external sense-organs 2 and notes that 
this is possible by virtue of the supreme Jiiana Sakti 
(called Umii or Cidambarti) associated with it. It is to 
this Jiiana Sakti that the word manas, as used in the 
expression mana linandam) (an epithet of Brahman) is 
said to refer, 'So that it means the faculty by which God' 
as well as the liberated souls eternally enjoy the infinite 
( nirati8aya ) joy of their beatified nature ( svarupOr 


1 This passage shows plainly that according to $aaikara the knowledge of God, 
like that of the Yogin, is immedz'afe, praiyakpa. The theory or Ta:rttvaiuildki 
therelore is not only erroneous" but positively opposed to the teaching of Sankara. 
!2 mtyaparoksanapekslta vihyakaranani.skalanIdinubbavamkhdavastutvam lCla:rn 
$arvajfiatvam (under red Sut, 1.1 2). 
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nandanubhavasadhana) and which is indeed no other 
than the Sabda Brahman or Pranava. 1 From this it is 
obvious that in the opinion of Srikantha the divine omni- 
science is synonymous with the eternal self-illumination 
and self-revelation of the Supreme Being, for the All 
(sarva, nikJhilavastu) which such omniscience is stated to 
comprehend and illuminate is not external to, but forms 
an integral aspect of, this Being. 
The theory of Ramanuja and of his immediate pre- 
decessors in the field is not Isubstantially very different 
from the above. 2 He employs the term Puru$ottama as 
a special name of Brahman, thereby implying personality 
and will in Him. He describes Brahman as the all-know- 
ing subject whose es'sence is intelli:gence and whose 
eternal power of knowledge (known as Lak$mi) is inti- 
mately related to Him. This power (sakti) or attribute 
( dharma) of God is sometimes spoken of as His Mind 
by which everything is always revealed to Him imme- 
diately ( dh(Jfl'mabhiltajfianena sarvam saM sak$utkurvata 
iSvarasya. etc.) 3 and sometimes as His consort. 
Like Srikantb.a and Ramanuja all the subsequent 
commentators posit an eternal real Sakti in the Supreme 
Being and explain the facts /of omniscience and omni- 
potence by means of this SaktL 


1 Srikanth3J In the plamest language, asserts the IdentIty of Uma or the 
Supreme Power of DIvme Knowledge wIth the mystIc Onkara pranavaparyaye no '- 
masabdena pt1Xsprakrtiriipi parasaktIr ucyate (Ved Sut 4 4 

) . 
.2 Jfianasya riipasyaIfva tasya ji1anasrayatvam matudyumamdipaihvad 
yuktam eva (p 58 of Snbhiisya Srlrangam EditIon) 
S Varavara'g commentary on Tattvatraya, p 44 This is suddha, pUl.'e sattva 
and is to be dlstisguished froml the natural sattva, whIch even in Its purest condl- 
txon IS bound to have an admlXture, however slight, of the two lower qualItIes. 
The pure sattva constl'
utes the Dl'vme Mmd JUst. as the mixed sattva forms 
the lower mmd, wIth this dIfference that It IS, unhke the latter, eternal and infinite 
It i$ this which under God"s mIl evolves Into an mfinite varIety of forms, 
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VI 


MIMAMSA. (PDRVA) 


From the foregoing summary of the orthodox views 
on intuition and omniscience (human and divine) as well 
as from the Buddhist and Jaina accounts of the same to 
which! we shall advert in the following pages, it would 
seem that the doctrine of Pratibha, in some form or other, 
has ever been an article of universal acceptance in this 
country. It is an anomaly, therefore, that we find the 
Mima:rhsakas alone maintaining an attitude of bitter 
opposition to this doctrine. They deny the possibility of 
omniscience of any kind; either eternal as of God or what 
is due to contemp,lation as in the case of the Y ogins. 1 
The arguments adduced by them in support of their 
denial 2 seem to be no. more than the stale stock-in-trade 
arguments with which the common empirical sense of 
man seeks to overthrow the dictates of the higher mystic 
consciousness. There must be some deeper reason for the 
denial. The philosophical position of Mimamsa in rela- 
tion to the other systems must be determined in order 
to see if we can discover 'some rationale ot this denial. 
It is evident that the doctrine of omniscience does not 


1 See 8lokaV'iirttika, pp. 79-8
. 
2 For Ja.yanta.'s refutation of some of these arguments, see Nyayonnafijari 
pp. 108-106 Kumarila IS very hard 'Upon those mystics who hold that in the 
gradual exalt.atJOn of conSCIousness .there comes a moment when the restriction 
of senses to theIr correspondIng obJects (vi:myarl:i,yama) IS no longer apphCflbIe 
He plainly demes not only the power of sense-organ to apprehend an obJect wInch 
is not relevant to It (na rope srotravrtbta), but eyen tht'- pOSSIbIlIty of there 
bemg a central faculty capable of cogmsing all obJects (
kena tu pram:i.nenn 
sarvajfi.ah, etc slokaviirtt
ka p. 80) Tins IS nothIng but the ('ommon-sense view. 
But It IS not tenable fOr the mystic conSCIousness cr. the Srub ghranatal;1 
aabdam srnv8ntl prsthato rUpanI pasyantx. WIth thIS VedIC' passage may be 
compared the statement of Sam t Martin. "1 heard bowers t11at sounded and 
saw :notes that shone". In regard to Kw:nii.rlla's objection to the assumptIon of Do 
centra.l faculty one is remmded of Edward Qarpellter"s own experlen.ce of the 
myshc conSCIousness in whIch as he says HAll the senses unite into ope sense" 

See Underhill's M1J8twism, p. 8). 
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somehow fit in with the fundamental assumptions with 
which the system as a whole starts. 
It seems to me that the conception of Sabda or Veda 
as eternal and impersonal lies at the bottom of the 
Mimamsaka's whole tenor of thought. From this may be 
deduced as corollaries many of the views which the 
system sets forth. The unbroken continuity of world- 
cycles, the doctrine of self-validity \of knowledge, the 
theory of its causality etc., all these will be found, when 
closely analysed, to follow from this central conception. 
The rejection of omniscience may also have something 
to do wit
 this very fact. According to lVllimarirsa, it 
would appear, omniscience is not compatible with per- 
sonality which is held to be a limitation. The very 
fact of being a subject involves the inevitable relativity 
of oonscipusness', fatal( to omniscience; 3Jnd moreover 
 
when Veda is already assumed to be the eternal source of 
all knowledge, impersonal and self-revealed, it would be 
superfluous to posit a Personal All-knowing Being, either 
human or divine (cf. iigamasya ca nityatve siddhe tat- 
kalpand vrthti. Slokavart1Jika p. 82.). 
But what are we to understand by the :first benedic- 
tory verse of Slokavarttika
 wbere Kumarila speaks of the 
Supreme Being under the name of Mahadeva and des- 
cribes Him as furnished with the Divine Eye (divya- 
cak$us) in the form of the three Vedas? The meaning 
of the verse is obvious and even Parthasarathi who 
suggested an explanation in consonance with the 
Mlmamsa position could not deny that it really referred 
to Mahadeva (viSvesvaram mahadevam) and therefore 
to a personal God. rrhe identification of Divyacak$us 
with Veda is quite in keeping with the mystical explana- 
tion of Veda which is in its essence equivalent to Prav. ava 
and therefore to Pratibha which is the Divine Eye in the 
highest sense of the word. The sloka, therefore, as coming 
from an orthodox Mimamsaka teacher, remains un- 
intelligible. 
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vn 


BUDDHISM 


In the Buddhist phiJIosophicalliterature, so far as I 
am aware, the term Pratibha is not generally found. But 
th.e word Prajfi.a is most frequent, and it occurs there 
with many of the associations whIch attach to the word 
in Patafijali's system. 
It is asserted that the ultimate Truth (paramiirtha 
satya), the realisation of which is an essential condition 
for freedom from pain, is I\ot \amena:ble to any of the 
human sources of knowledge-to the senses or even to 
reason; but it reveals itself in the light of Supreme 
Wisdom which arises from contemplation and quietude 
(sarniidhi, samatha). Contemplation is declared to be 
the only Illeans for gaining Prajfi.a, i.e., knowledge of things 
as they are in themselves as diS;tinguished from what 
they appear to us. l Though the world (lQka) has little 
concern with such knowledge, it is considered to be the 
only way to Deliverance. As in Yoga, so in Buddhism, 
Prajiia is supposed to consist of a series of successive 
stages, in the last of which it becomes absolutely spotless 
and calm. 
The Prajiia is some
imes conceived as an eye 
(prajiiiicak$us), which is said to develop itself when the 
mind is purified by samadhi. 2 In the technical phraseo- 
logy of tIle Buddhist literature, the term prajfiacak
us 
does not seem to represent prajiia in its entirety but only 
in one of its aspects, and in this way the different stages 
of prajiia are found represented by corresponding'super.. 
natural eyes, viz., (i) dharmacak
us, (ii) divyacakeus, 
(iii) Prajfiacak$us and (iv) buddhacaksus. 3 


1 Y.athavasthitapratityasamuLpannavastutattvaparlcayaIaksani prajfii, Bodithi... 
caryiilvatiirapafic
kiiJ p. 848 
2 SamathlJ parlSodhItaci ttasa.n tine praJi'liyih plid urbhii.vit supraSoohi ta
tl'e 
saSYal1JSpattlV.at loco citJ, cf the Yage. view which IS slmllar. (Y ogm S?1ftra; l.
O). 
8 In the hst <>f the :five eyes as given by Childers (8 V. Paficacakkhu) we read 
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In PiLii lIterature, the word dhammacakkhu(spiritual 
insight), also known as vipassana
 is used for the dawn- 
ing of the spiritual sense in man on conversion. When 
this is fully developed, the con vert is established in the 
fruit of 
sotiipatti' and the first stage comes to an end. 
This eye is characterised as a faculty of true knowledge, 
undisturbed by ra3as (virajam) and free from obscurity 
( vitamalam) . Ilow this faculty is to be distinguished 
from the so-called divIne eye-(divvacakkJhu) does not 
seem to be quite clear (cf. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, p. 95 
footnote) . That both are supernormal is, of course, plain. 
But it is 
ometimes asserted that divvacakkhu
 is able to 
see visible objects only, though such objects may not be 
ordinarily within the scope of our faculty of vision (cf. 
Kathiitvatthu). In the Abhidhannmavatara also it is 
said that divvacakkhu has rupa for its object! as 
divvasota has sound (sabda). The fit objects of the 
celestial sight are held to be of four kinds, viz. things 
present (paccuppanna) as well as absent (paritta), ex- 
ternal and internal (loc. cil. p.lIO verse 1153). This eye 
is defined as the knowledge (and its faculty) which rises 
on the ciLta when, in th!e fourth stage of jhana, it is 
identified with: the object.. 2 
Besides these two faculties there ,is the pafii1iicakkhu 
(Prajriacak$U$) which is held in the ltivuttaka (p. 52, 

 61) to be higher than the divvacakkHvu. 
Buddhadatta, however, divides cakkhus first into 
two classes, viz., ma1nsa (physical) and panna (super- 


samanta cakkhu instead of Dhamma, but the name dhammacakkhu IS sometimes 
retaIned It IS there descnbed .as the power of knowmg general thmgs possessed 
by the Buddha. In the NgiigaraNkora. (p 80) Parthasarat1l1 J\'IIsra refers to 
the 'VIew according to whIch dIvvacakkhu IS the faculty of Buddha
s ommSCIenc(>. 
buddhapratyaksam dIvya.caksurjanitam sarvavisayam bhav
yab.. 
.2 In this sense it corresponds to the arvadhI-Jfiina and darSana of Jaina 
PhIlosophy. 
3 atthasiclhakacittam tam catutthanhinikam matam/tam clttasarhyutaJiJ. 
jiianam divyacakkhiiti buccati (Abhidhatmmiivatiira, p. 107, verse BOO). For the 
manner how this eye IS developed see IbId. pp 106-107 and Shwe Zam Aung in 
his Introductory Essay to the Comptmdt'Lflrn of Pkdo8OPhy, P 63. 
A.T. 5 
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natural), of which the latter is fivefold: (i) Buddha, 
(ii) D hamma
 (iii) Scumanta J (iv) N ana and (v) Divva. 
From what he says of these powers of Isupernatural know- 
ledge it seems that it (
) consists in the Irealisation of 
asayas and anu8ayas which are supersensible, (ii) means 
knowledge of the three-fold path, (riii) stands for omni- 
science, (iv) indicates the Eye that is evolved (after 
conversion?) and (v) divvacakkhu is synonymous with 
the Supreme Wisdom or Prajfia which arises from abihijfui- 
citta (p. 65 chap. X, 685-689).. 
In the Sanskrit Buddhist literature also, the same 
fivefold division is to be met with.! And in the M aroa- 
vastu it is pointed out that in vision by the physical eye 
( mamsa) light is needed; but in the function of the other 
eyes it is not necessary.2 Divyacaksus is said to be better 
than that of the gods etc. Dharmacaksus is characterised 
by the development of ten psychic powers (including the 
purity of the Divyacaksus). But all these powers pale 
before the Buddha Eye which is equivalent to Absolute 
and' Unconditional Omniscience. 
There is of course much confusion on the exact 
significanee of the terms in Buddhist literature, for, in 
course of time and for various reasons, imports have 
gradually changed. But one thing is certain, viz., that 
we find everywhere recognised the existence of a higher 
faculty than the physical sen!se and that it is resorted to 
for explaining facts otherwise inexplicable. The physical 
sense is often erroneous and subject to' various limitations; 
its reports are unreliable. But this higher faculty, call 
it praj:iiacak
us or by any other name, is infallible and 
sees things in their light. 


1 See VaJrachhedikii XVIll; Dh(f;()/rmI180l1ngra'tl,a LXVII, p. 14, LalifkJ.vWtara 
Mrtra's tra.nslc:l.tIon, p 15; Mlihlivas'bu. Vol. I. 
2 SwamI Hanharananda A.ranya, In hIS Swadh'Jliina Brahmaca:ri''J' armrva 
bhrtJrmaJna vrtMnto., (p. 80) points ()ut that there are two ways of haVlnK super- 
natural vIsion, VLZ. In the solar pr in the lunar light. The former is the lIght of 
su.,um
 and the latter the manifestation of sense-power. In tne first case also 
physIcal light is not needed. 
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Here a curious parallelism presents itself between the 
Buddhist philosophy and the Yoga system of PatafLjali. 
Thus it is said that Prajiia as a means (h.etubhuta) viz. 
the realisation of the noble eight-fold path, leads to Prajiia 
which may be considered as the End (phalabhuta), viz., 
Nirva:Q.a. The former is the result of continued practice 
of the preliminary Prajfia consisting 1n sruta, cinta and 
bhavana. 1 This sruta, cinta and bhavana are really 
nothing but the Buddhist counterparts of sravaI).a, 
manana and nididhyasana of the Upan1sadic literature 
and of agama, anumana and dhyanabhyasa of Y oga- 
bhiigya 2 and the Prajiia or realisation of the path 
( margajiiiina ) of Buddhism correspond
 to the realisa- 
tion (saksiitkara:! darsana) of Vedanta and to the Yoga 
of the Yoga system. 
Now the question is: how is omniscience compatible 
in Buddhism with its doctrine of flux on the one hand 
(Realism and Idealism) and of Void on the other 
(Nihilism) ? The Yoga system advocates the sat- 
karyaviida and is consequently able to explain the ra- 
tionale of its intuitive experience on the ground that in 
its view all the products, however widely separated by 
time and space, are eternally co-existing in the Primum 
Materia (mula prakrfJiJh). They are manifested as soon 
as the barriers, which stands in the way of their mani- 
festation before consciousness, a-re withdrawn. Patafijali, 
in most unequivocal terms, expresses his belief that the 
past and the future are essentiallyexistent. s That they 
are not ubually seen is due to some defect in the seer (viz. 
iivarana) and not to their non-existence. But in the 
doctrine of Universal Flux, such as that of Buddhism, in 
which a permanent substrate of change is not admitted, 


1 Cf Bodhwaryiivatiirapariicilcii" pp 849-850; Takakusu, It-sing, p 168 
.2 Agamena'numAnena dhyinabhyisarasena cat 
trldhi prakalpttyan prajfiam Iabhate yogam uttamflm./ / 
under Yoga Sutra 148. 
3 tttitanagatam svariipato'sty adhvabh
 dharm.ana.m. Ibid
 IV. 1
. 
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there is logically no room for the past or for the future. 
And as a matter of fact we find that the advocates of the 
orthodox Theravada School actually reject the theories 
the seceders (e g. Sarvastivadins), holding that the past 
and the future exist and (cf. Andhakas) that the future 
may be known. 2 
Still the fact has to be explained that the Buddha, if 
none else, was believed to be able to make predictions 
and to know anything however remote in time, if only he 
wIlled so. 
ThUg the Milinda Panko expressly declares in an in- 
teresting passage;3 that the Buddha was verily omnis- 
cient, in the sense that nothing stood in the way of his 
knowledge, so that whenever he wanted to know any 
object he used to reflect upon it (avajjitva) and at once 
the object revealed itself to his mind. It is the mysteri- 
ous power of the Buddha Eye that it can penetrate into 
any time. 4 Nothing can obscure its vision. In this 
connection one is also reminded of the in teresting des- 
cription (in Asvaghosa's Buddhacarita, chap. XIV) of 
the Divine Eye (di1)yacak$U8) which the Buddha is said 
to have gained in course of icontemplation during the 
second watch of the memorable night on his overthrow of 


1 Cf Kathii'l.)atthu> 1-6. 
2 For the ort'hodox VIew ct. footnote 4 of the tr.ans1atIan af the KatM.vafJtfh'llJ 
p 18!-(V.8) 
8 ima. maharaJa bhagavi sabbafiflu na ca bhagavato. satatam samitam 
nin.a.dassan:,m pa.ccupatthitam, ivaJjanaparibaddha bhagavato savvannu.. 
tafianam, ivaJjitvi yadlcchakam Jinititl (Thenckser's E<htxon of MiWnda" 
pafiJvo, p. 100.)1. 
The two kmds of omniscIence as implied III thIS passage correspond exactly to 
those of the Yukta and YufiJana Yogms as described In the B
aricckeclfJ" 
kiinkii, 66. ' 
4 Knowledge of the past and the future IS among ttle 181 things ac('ruing to. a 
8a.dhaka, .accordmg to Mahii1Jarmaa, when the Buddha eye is opened for him 
Even lower down, dhammacakkhu and divvacakkhu are capable of such vIsion 
mto the past or mto the future. The fact of Buddha.s ja.ti$1nara..til (memory of 
ante-natal bIrths)! so frequently described In the PI takas and considered as one 
of the eight fruIts of dhyina or of the powers arising from the development of 
dh.ammacakk11U or as one or the five (or SIX) I abhijfi.is, lend
 S\lpport to the 
suppositIon that the- veil of Time did! not exist tor Buddha, 
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Mara. By that wonderful faculty of vision, he saw the 
entire knowledge world (universe), as if reflected in a 
clear mirror: tatas ten a sa divyena pariSuddhena caksU$a/ 
dadarsa nikhilam lokam iidarsa' 'zva nirmaleJ / (verse 8). 
Emphasis is here upon the word nikJhilam which implies 
freedom from all limitations, temporal as well als spatial, 
and indicates that the vision was simultaneous. 
It is really a difficulty which Buddhism (at least 
its earlier school) does not seem to have successfully 
solved. All attempted solutions are but make-shifts and 
show no way out of the contradictions involved. 


VIII 


JAINISM 


In the J aina philosophy, however, no such difficulty 
arises. IIere the fact of omniscience, including the lower 
faculties of bare clairvoyance, thought-reading etc., 
claimed for the Lord who possesses it eternally and for 
the jivas who gain it after a striving, lends itself to an 
easy explanation. For it is admitted that the jiva is 
eternal, that the universe as such is eternal ( though 
subject to change) and that the jiva's knowledge of this 
universe is also eternal. Even the past and the future 
objects of knowledge are existent (afitiiniigatiiniim arthu- 
niim vartamanakiilasambandJhitaya' bhave' pi atitaniigata- 
kiilasambandhitayii bhaVliit) 1 Absence of the object 
from the senses is not a barrier to its being known super- 
normally; it is the limitation of senses alone that they 
cannot cognise things not present to them, but in the case 
of higher perception or intuition, which is not sense-born, 
the assumption of such limitation is not justified by ex- 
perience. At any rate, it is admitted that whether present 
or absent, every object has an existence of its own. 


1 Bhat
a Anantakirh, L«ghusarvafnaszddhz, p I!l7, 
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This intuitive experience is said to be two-fold. 
(i) relative and imperfect (vikala), and (ii) absolute and 
perfect (sakala). In the first case the intuition is known 
as avadhzjnana or avadhidarsana when its object is a 
physical substance (rWpin or murtadravya) 1 and as 
manalppary,fjya when it discerns the thoughts of another 
mind, and in the second case it is exalted into the supreme 
level and is called kevalajiiiina or kevaladarsana which 
is a characteristic of the Arhat. Leaving aside the 
thought-reading for the present, we may observe that 
both avadhijiiana (ohina'tJ-a in Prak.rt) and kevalajfiana 
are free from the obstructions of time and space, but with 
this difference that whereas the former is also to cognise 
only the physical, the latter is directed to both the physical 
and super-physical ( nikHVladravyaparyiiyaslilc$utkari- 
svarilpa) and is simultaneous ( murfJamurtasamasta- 
vastugatasattasamanya . . . . . . . sakalapratyak$arUpe'tJ-ai'- 
kasamaye pa8yati) 2 It need hardly be added that 
this kevalajnana and darsana are the synonyms of Prati- 
bha, Prajfia etc. of the other system'S. 
According to J aina philosophy omniscience or the 
possession of the faculty of Absolute Knowledge and 
Supreme Vision is an eternal property (being also the 
essence) of the soul, which it has apparently lost or 
allowed to be obscured under the influence of a beginning- 
less 'Series of karmas, hence known as a veil of knowledge 
and vision (jiilinavaraniya and darsanavara'tJ-illa ) }
 By 
means of spiritual culture this veil may be withdrawn, 


1 Devasiirl in Pramiimana,yata't;ttvalokiffMikiira
 2.
n says that avadhljnana is 
natural to A'ods and 'heIl-bemgg (bl1avapratyaya) but may be acqm1'ed by men and 
beasts (guna,pratyaya) 
!2 It may be noted that avoohlJnana may sometimes be falsIfied (vlbhaf'iga- 
vad:hl), and is always relative, but avw}lldarsana, though equally relative IS 
ever truthful It is kevalajiiana and kevaladarsana alone '" hidh are in every 
sense .absolute and perfect, the dIstinction between jfi.ana and daraana is emphasised 
In both the Buddhist and Jama phIlosophIcal hter8ture and it seems that the 
former corresponds to sa.vlkalpaka and the latter to the 11lfvikuIpaka jfiiina of the 
orthodox systems 
8 See Brahmadeva's commentary on Dra'l.J1Iasamgraha, 'P. 6, 
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and in proportion to its withdrawal the soul will regain its 
lost knowledge until at last, wt...ell all the karmas are 
destroyed, it will become once more omniscient (and 
omnIpotent), being established in its pure and eternal 
essence. 
But what is the nature of this culture which helps 
in lifting up the veil? To this no definite reply can be 
given. Different systems, of course, prescribe different 
methods, but all agree In asserting the paramount im- 
portance of Yoga and certain physical austerities. It is 
said that by these Yogic practIces, a tremendous amount 
of energy, called tejoles'JjiilJ, (akin to electricity and 
magnetism) is generated in the body.l This is of the 
nature of a fiery force which, when sufficiently purified 
by continued practice, burns up the cobwebs of the veil- 
ing karlnas. In the rJviisagada.9ao, for instance, it is 
narrated that with the gradual purification and intensi- 
ficatIon of his personal magnetism by penances the 
livaranakaT1nas were removed and clairvoyant sight dawn... 
ed upon .A.nanda. 2 This avaranakarrna which conceals 
reality is referred to in the Y ogasutra (II.5
) under the 
name of prakaBavarana and we can. understand that the 
dawning of the intuitive sense 
s consequent upon the 
clearing up of these veiling mists. Carried to its utmost 
extent, this process of purification naturally ends in the 
establishment of the power of all-knowledge. 


IX 


ITIlli.SA PURANA AND PROSB LITERATURE 


In the MahiiblJvarata the word Pratibha occurs 
several times; and the context Sh10WS that it conveyed 


1 Cf. Hoerule's translation of Uviisaga p. 51) note 14(}. 
2 inandassa Iesahlm vlsujkra.min.'ihlm tad.a.varanlJJ.a:nam karmanam svaova- 
same
am ohlIlane samuppanne. CHoerule's edItion p
 88). 
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the same sense in which we find it used in 'the Yoga 
system of Pataiijah. Thus in SantJirparvan (chap. 316.14) 1 
It is contrasted with Apavarga, thereby implying 
that it was conceived as an impediment in the way of 
final release ( cf. Yoga Sutra. 3.37). Elsewhere (chap. 
239.24)2 it is expressly enjoined that it IS not an acquisI- 
tion worth coveting, evidently in view of the possible 
distractions which it may occasIon, so that as soon as 
this power of all-knowledge begins to manifest itself it 
has to be checked. But in some places we seem to hit 
upon passages which tend to show that a slightly different 
view of Pratibha was also prevalent. For what can be 
the true meaning of that remarkable passage which 
teaches that Pratlbha arises only when the gulJ,as have 
been surpassed?3 
In the Sivapuriina 4 the term Pratibha is explained 
as to be the faultless illumination of things subtle, hidden, 
remote, past and future. Jt is said to be one \of the super- 
natural obstacles (di'v,'lja upasarglih) in the path of 
realisation, but though an obstacle it is nevertheless 
supposed to be an indication of the proximity of this reali- 
satIon (8id
ucaka) itself. 
Tn the Kadambari 5 we find the word Divyacak$us, 
instead of Pratibhi1, in use. The Sage Jabali is described 
there as possessed of this faculty by which he was able 
to see the entire universe (even the past and the future) 
as if verily present before his eyes. tHe acquired the 
power of omniscience through tb!e gradual removal of 


1 Bangabas' Edition (\p. 1768) Nilakantha's mlerpretation of the term by 
v1ksepa does not seem to be qUIte happy 
2 IbId (p 1640). III thIs passage Nilakantha explams the word as intuItive 
knowledge of the contents of aU Sastras (sakala..4astrabh
tnam). Hopkms renders 
It by 'faultless Illummabon' 
3 See Hopkm's Th,e, Great Eptc oif Ind
a, p 181, Yoga techniqueJ 
n tYze Great 
Eptc in J A 0 S. Vol. XXII, p 855. 
4 ViitglJ/Viya SamhiM
 chap i9'.78 (Bangabasi Edition p 964). 
5 See (a.)! anavaratatapahk,sapitamnJiinim karalaHtmalakavad nkll1Iarh jagad- 
aIokayatam dlvyena raksusi bhagava.tiim (LParab's I EdItIOn, pp. 86-7). 
(b) Sa. (1 e Jaooh) hI bhagavan kaIatrayada:rai tapahprabhivad dhryena cak
usa. 
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impurities from hi'S mind by means of constantly practised. 
penances. The eleventh chapter of the Gitti contains the 
classical example of the working of this faculty. On the 
eve of that memorable event, the battle of Kuruk
etra, 
which was to decide the fortunes of India for milleniums 
to come, Lord Kr
na graciously awakened this faculty in 
Arjuna (divyam dadam
 te cakquh paSya me yogam aw- 
varam
 verse 8) for a short time and thus enabled him 
to have a glimpse of the supreme vision. Arjuna is said 
to have seen in Krsna's body the whole universe with all 
its past and future states. It was the vision of many in 
one (tatrai
ka8tham jagat krtsnam pravibhaktamanek- 
adJha
 Verse 13) and' in this way resembled a similar vision 
vouchsafed to the Buddha during the period of his con- 
templation on the bank of the Nirafijana-a fact to which 
we have already referred. 


D'EVELOPMENT OF PRA TIBHA . 


RESUME & RETROSPECT 


:We have seen in the preceding pages that the deve- 
lopment of the faculty of omniscience can not be 
effected unless the mind is purified and freed' from the 
obscuring influence of the dispositions clinging to it from 
time immemorial. What is known as the 'divine eye' is 
really the mind in its purified condition as the Chtindogya 
Upani$ad (VIII, 12.5) expressly declares: mana' asya 
daivam caksuJp. And the V iijasaneya Samhitti of the 
white Yajus (in the Sivasankalpa mantra) also makes a 
similar statement, referring to the marvellous powers 
possessed by a purified man. It is apparent, therefore, 
that every man, in so far as he is gifted with a mind, is 
gifted with the possibility of omniscience. As soon as 


sarvam eva karataIaphalam Iva jagad alokayatl, vetb janmantarany autin1, 
kathayaty igimmam apy artbam etc IbId, p 92 
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the impurities are removed from it, everything is revealed 
to it, however distant in time or in space; and 
even supersensuous objects are rendered accessible to it. 
Thi.s is the process of Yoga by which tamas is eliminated 
by the active rajas from sattva (==mind, vitta) which 
consequently becomes pure, steady and luminous. This 
is cittaSuddhi (or sattvasuddhi) which is invariably 
followed by the rise of Prajiia. 
But how are the impurities to be cleared away P 
The whole question turns upon the practical issues of 
mystic culture and we can do no more than briefly touch 
upon the matter in this place. It is intimately connect- 
ed with what is technically kno\vn as the "rousing of the 
Kunc;lalini or the Serpentine Power" in man. This power 
represen ts the cOlnbined J nana Sakti and Kriya Sakti of 
God and exists in a latent form in every individual man. 
In the ordinary state it is said to be lying asleep and 
has its centre, according to the usual opinion, at the base 
of the spinal column. The awakening of Kundalini is 
the actualisation of the infinite latent power. It is des- 
cribed as a very arduous process and is supposed to be 
practically impossible without help from outside. This 
help comes from the Guru, a spiritually awake person, in 
the form of an influx of spiritual energy from him. And 
it is held that this "infusion of energy", usually called 
Krpa (grace) or Saktipata in Tantrik Literature, acts as 
a dynamic and releases, nlore or less quickly (according 
to the spiritual constitution of the .subject), the infinite 
possibilities of the soul by burning up its veiling karmas. 
This is the process of purification and concentration of 
mind (cz'tta8uddhi), kno'\vn as purgin,g (),f the soul in 
mystical1iterature. As soon as the process comes to an 
end the Light of Prajiia (Prajiiiijyotil}) or Pratibha 
begins to shine forth in the manner of a Luminous Eye 
in the middle of the forehead, just between the two eye... 
brows, and the man is then said to be converted or re- 
generated into a god-man. This is the so-called 'Divine 
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Eye' (Divyacaksuh) or the third eye of Siva, otherwise 
known as the Eye of Wisdom (Prajiiiicaksu!p) or the Eye 
of 

i (A r
acaksuh ) . Since this eye is opened by the 
grace of Guru (cak$ur 1.inm'ilitarn yena in Gurustava) , the 
latter is usually called the 'giver of the eye'. The Eye 
itself is sometimes spoken of as the Guru. 
The centre of this faculty of vi3ion is thus found to 
be the middle of the two eye-brows, above the root of the 
nose, where the so-called' ajiilicakra (the sixth member of 
the sixfold group of psychic centres ,vithin the su
umna) 
is located. And this squares with the fact that this is also 
the seat of the mind. 
Concurrently with the opening of this vision to the 
Yogin he begins to hear the eternal and unbroken sound 
of Nada (i.e. Ori1kara), the sweet and all...obliterating 
Divine Harmony. Like the sweeping current of a 
rushing :flood, this mighty sound carries everything before 
it and drowns all in its music, until, at last, it ceases itself 
to be heard and there is Absolute Silence of the nirvi- 
kalpa samiidhi. 
When this light and sound are fully realised, but 
before plunging into Absolute, the Yogin is elevated into 
the highest plane of cosmic life. The 9iddhas, reis and 
gods are seen and their voices (which are all aspects of 
cc diiivi vak" or iikiiJavani) are heard. There exists ' 
nothing between him and the rest of the universe. And 
indeed his whole life is then one continuous Brahmavihltra. 
Being himself saved, he now becomes, if he so desires 
it, the saviour of humanity; and he may also participate 
in the government ot the world or e]se he may live in eter- 
nal and blissful communion with the Lord, forgetful of 
all besides Him. He may even merge forever (or for a 
definite time) his self-identity in the Absolute and obtain 
the peace of Nirvana. There are infinite possibilities of 
the trans-natural life, and no two souls need be exactly 
alike in their destiny, though an may be said to have 
:reached in one sense the same Beatific Goal. So long as 
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he is in earthly life either before the falling off of the 
body or on the voluntary resumption of such life subse.. 
quent to his physical death, the virtues of Love and Faith 
are exemplified in him in their noblest aspects. He is 
the Ideal of Perfect Humanity which is Divinity itself 
in a concrete shape and is the source of light and life and 
joy to the world, deep in darkness and sorrow. It is from 
him that the 'Scriptures' proceed and the world receives 
guidance and inspiration. 



THEISM IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


I 


Introduction 


As a brief introduction to the study of theistic philo- 
sophy in ancient IndIa it ils desirable to take a short 
survey of the old controversy over the causal (efficient) 
problem and the kindred questions centred round it. It 
is an interesting question-one which inevitably presents 
itself in the study of all ancient philosophy, and we can- 
not well afford to leave out a short discussion of it here. 
It may be said, broadly speaking, that the doctrine 
of Isvara is as old in its systematised formulation as the 
age of the M ahiibharava and the Upanisads. The 8veta3va- 
tara Upanisad contains a nominal enunciation of some of 
the most popular theories current in its time in explana- 
tion of the origin of the universe, and Isvaravada forms 
one of this number. Thus we read: 
kalah svabhavo niyatir yadrccha 
bhfitani yonih puru
a iti cintyam/ 
samyoga eeam na tv'atmabhavad 
latma'py anisah sukhaduhkhahetol}.f / 
In the second half of this famous passage, suffering 
though from a slight ambiguity of expression, the doc- 
trine of Isvara, I believe, is undoubtedly indicated. 1 A 
more pronounced statement however appears in Suhuta 
(1.7) where six diverse views are mentioned. Punyaraja 
in his commentary on the Vakyapadiya (1.
8), Sarva- 
jnatma Muni in the SamksepaSiiTiraka (1.5
8), Guna- 
ratna in the Saddarsanasamuccayavrtf1i (pp. 10-19), 


1 Cf. The well-known verse iiiYmt.f 1antur anffso'yam etc, which forms the 
nucleus, as It were, of the whole subsequent lIterature on Isvan:vada The loCU$ 
cla$$'tCU8 of thIS sloka IS' :ftfahxibhiirata. Vanaparvan, SO.
8 
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Mathara (Chowkh,Sk. S.pp. 75...76) and GauQ.apada (Ben. 
Sk. S. 37...38) on Sankhyakarika no. 61, Bhatta Utpala on 
Brhat Samhita (1.7) Acarya Nemicandra in Gomma- 
tasiira
 verses 788-883, and Gotama in N yaya Sutras, 
IV. 1.14-43, speak of various rival theories about the 
origin of the world (cf. Sivapura1'pa
 "Vitiyaviya SarhJhita, 
Uttara Bhraga VIII, 14). Many of these had been in 
vogue in independent forms, and as interrelated, long be- 
fore the rise of Buddhism. And there seems to be good 
rea'son to believe that in course of centuries, with the 
systematisation of the schools, some of these doctrines 
lost their independence altogether and came to be affiliat- 
ed to the systems newly built up. The inevitable conse- 
quence of this gradual assimilation would appear to have 
been a blending of thoughts which sometimes seriously 
hinders historical discrimination. I am, however, trying 
to append below a short note on each of these doctrines. 
taking special care to keep up its integrity as closely as 
feasible.'l And it will 'be evident from a glance at this 
description that theistic studies were very intimately 
connected in early times with the study of the funda- 
mental cau'sal problem with ,vhic-h all the theories had 
endeavoured to deal, and that they are traceable to a great 
antiquity in the past
 


II 


SVABHA.VAVADA 


Under the name of Svabhavavada we may comprise 
aJmost 2 all those modes of thinking which deny the 


1 Dr Schrader, In hIs excellent tract (HUber den 'tand der Jnd
schen ph'tlo$opk'te 
Zur Ze'tt Mahiill.mas und Buddha!l) (Strassburg 19
) has attempted to sum up 
the VIews of some of these theories. 
21 1 say almo3lt, as some of the other vidas ,also (e.p;., Yadrernli etc.) reject 
the principle of causabty altogether, 
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principle of causality, more particularly effiCient causa- 
lity, and assert the supremacy of the inherent or imma- 
nent nature of a thing. Theoretically it may be thought 
of under a twofold aspect-extreme and moderate: 


A. The ExfJreme View. 


It repudiates the possibility of discoverIng the cause 
of a thing at the very outset of the enquiry and sets up, 
in explanation of the why of an event or product, the 
doctrine of Svabhava. This is Svabhavavltda palt 
excellence. 


B. T he ...
f oderat e V ie'lo. 


It allows causal analysis as possible and even as 
legitimate, within certain limits, but holds that this 
discursive process of seekIng for a sufficient reason cannot 
be carried out very far. At the last stage, however, where 
no adequte explanation is forthcoming, an appeal must 
be made to "the nature of the thing"; and this is 
Svabhava. This is practically a confession of the im- 
potence of human reason in regard to all first principles, 
on which some assumptions have necessarily to be made. 
From the above it would appear that the former kind 
of Svabhavavada is inimical to scientific progress in that 
it puts a stop to the initiative of all researches by deny- 
ing the existence and knowledge of the principle of 
efficient causation, while the latter view is quite sane and 
Bound. 
The earliest representatives of the extreme form of 
Svabhavavada seem to have been a set of free thinkers 
in ancient India who were originally called Lokayatikas, l 


ICt. Bhatta Utpala (on Brhiit; SatrhJwfii" I. 7)1: apare anye JaukiyatIkah 
svabhavam Jaga:tah kiranam ihuh svabhivid eva ,Jagad VlCltram utpadyate 
svabhivato vilayam yib See also Schrader, pp. 80-8
; Kern, Manual of 
Bwidhism, p. 184. 
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but subsequently came to be more widely known under 
the name of Carvakas. 1 Rank materialism, an absence 
of belief in the unseen and of regard for Authority and 
an uncompromising rationalism-more correctly caSuIstry 
( vitan
a ),
, were their general characteristics. 
There are evidences in the Pali literature as to the 
existence, during the age of Buddhism or eve
 earlier, of 
a class of persons, Brahmins by caste, \who spent all 
their wits in the subtleties of futile controversies. What 
the nature of these controversies was in which they 
found so much pleasure and showed such skill we do not 
exactly know. But one thing stands out certain. They 
did not believe in the Vedas nor even in the Dharma 
Sastras-the canonical works-of the Buddhists and the 
J ainas. Hence their arguments did not appeal to any of 
those religious communities in which, in spite of mutual 
differences, there was unanimity in an unquestioning and 
unquestionable obedience to Authority (in the form of 
Ved'a or Buddha Vacana or Jina Sasana). 
Thus we :find that the Brahmins, the Buddhists and 
the Jainas were all equally ill-disposed towards the LokA- 
yatikas on whom they looked down with contempt as their 
common enemies: 
(a) In the Rlimiiyana (11, 100,38.39) Ramacandra 
is said to have spoken to Bharata- 
kvacinna Iokayatikan brahma:Q.ams tata sevase/ 
anarthakusala hy'ete balaJ;Lpa
ditamaninal;L/ f 
dharmaSastresu mukhyesu vidyamanesu durbiidhahf 
buddhim aDviksiki:m prapya nirartham pravadanti 
tel I 


1 As to the reason and the cIrcumstances under whIch the name Lokiyata went 
out of popular use and ",as superseded by the term Cirvika nothmg is definItely 
known. But It IS mteresting to note- that the mea-mng or the two terms IS 
virtually We same. Cf NIlakanthaJs oomm. on Mahabhiirata 1.91.48; 
(fM:adhava'.g Sa'l"lX.ldaricma Samgrakal' I'oona Ed.1' p. 1) 
.2The word Lokiyata is explained as casuistry (vita.n9a.vadasatya vltanda- 
satya) by Buddhaghosa and In the Abh'tdhiina PadXpiM
 cr. Nytity aman 3ar;, VIZ. 
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Here the commentator Rama explains the word 
Lokayatikas as carvakamatanusariJ).ah, or as sus.katarka- 
vavadiikab. There is little doubt that Manu II. 11 refers 
to these Lokayatika Brahmins given to casuistry by the 
expression N astika. 
( b) Pali works abound in references to this sect. 
The Buddha did' not allow his Bhiksus to learn or teach 
the Lokayata system (Vinaya Pitaka, Culla Vagga, V. 
33.9l.) . The notorious Chhabbaggiya monks whose 
names occur so often as mischief-makers in the Vinaya 
Pitaka were adepts in this branch of learning. It is 
condemned among other low arts In the M ahi:iS:ila, 5. 
The Nepalese Buddhists refer to it as one of those things 
with which a Boddhisattva should not occupy himself or 
in which good disciples should not take any pleasure 
(SaddJharma-PU1J;<f,alfika, Ch. XIII). 
( c) The attitude of the J ainas Inay be best evidenced 
by their describing it as a form of micchadltthi or heresy 
( Weber, B hagavati 11. 248). 


Ed, p. 270-: 
nahi lokayate klncit kartavyam upadlSyate/ 
vaitandikakathaI'vii.'sau na punah kaScId agamah/ I 
In the VlIlkura Par'!.difJa Ja;taka (Fausboll, the Jii
aka
 VI p S86) Vidhura 
declaims agamst It (na seve lokayatikam) 
 where the commentator expounds the 
word as VI tandasal1a.pam lokaya bkavadam. 
But cf. AnflUtJtaranzkilya, III. 581 III. 591, Kutadarda, 8utta 14, Assalayan 
.mtta (begInnIng) , M1,lznda Panko (p 10, Trenockner's Ed ) where the word Lokayata 
stands for a branch of learnIng dIstmctIve of well-educated Brahmms It IS clear, 
therefore, from a glance at the testimonIes of these lIterary usages that the word 
meant orIginally vItanda or casuistry and nothmg else, and that Its adherents 
brooked no authonty other than their own. That vltanaa too has a re- 
cogrnzed place In a well-orga.nlsed system of debate seems eVIdent from Nyiiya 
Butra 4.250. What makes it repugnant to the orthodox communIty, therefore, IS 
its ImpatIence of all authority. In NJoaya, the function of Vitanoo. IS destructive, 
negatIve, (parapaksapr.a
ha) and IS necessarIly subordmate, whereas In 
Lokayata It IS essential, and we know that wIthout a constructive element, with- 
out a posItIve theory to propound (t8Vapak8MiJhiipanii), a Sastr.a. ceases to have 
any great mterest and value. It IS thiS negatIve element in general, charactensbc 
of the Lokiyata school, 'W1111ch has earned for it the opprobrlus mckname of 
Nastika. 
(For some mterestmg notes regardmg thIs sect as bearIng on the Mahiibharata 
see Hopkms, The Great EJYtc, pp. 86-90). 
A.T 7 
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The extreme form of Svabhavavada may be thus 
illustrated: It has already been noted that in this view 
the rejection of causal principle forms the most important 
feature. 1 It is averred that neither sensuous perception 
nor inference is an evidence in support of its existence. 
For mere perception of two events is not sufficient to 
establish between them a causal nexus, the reason being 
that even when a thing is observed by the senses, doubt 
may still arise as to its being a cause. To ascertain whether 
a given antecedent condition has the character of a true 
cause it is really necessary to find out with certainty the 
elements of 'invariability ( niyama) and the relevancy 
(ananyathiisiddhi) involved in such a notion. But this 
certitude can never be arrived at. As for inference being 
possibly a means of the ascertainment of causality, the 
Lokayatika contests its evidentiary value. The problem 
of induction is to him insoluble. The conviction of uni... 
versal concomitance or of the absence of a condition 
limiting Jthe universality of the }relation on which all 
inference is based is inaccessible to human resources. The 
result is that to the Lokayatika there is no order revealed 
in the world, either of sense or of intellect. Everything 
stands isolated and self...contained. 
In this state of intellectual confusion the fact of 
contingenc
r observable in phenomenal creation appears 
to be very hard to explain; but an explanation may be 
suggested. Contingency means that a product comes into 
existence at one particular moment rather than another. 
But how is this particular time to' be determined P The 
usual reply of the causalists consists in referring this time- 
determination to the co-operation of the antecedent 
conditions. But the SvabhavavAdin staves off this diffi- 


1 In the commentary on Saihk8l!/pa-&i/M"'raka (1 528) where the Svab'hiivavada. is 
alluded to, Ramatirtha attrIbutes the VIew to the nishkas and :Madhusiidana 
explains it, saymg that It consists in holdIng that the product comes mto eXIstence 
WIthOut any cause: karanam vmai'va kiryam bhavatiti svabhivavadina\l. Agnicit 
Purusottama adds svabhava eva hetur iti oarvi.ki.Q.. 
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culty by an appeal to svabhava, remarking that no 
further question on this point is relevant. 
Let us try to understand the situation. It is well- 
known that even the doctrine of causality fails to explain 
the ultimate principles; it is then simpler, so it is affirmed, 
to assume at the very start that causes, known or un- 
known (adr8ta), are aU superfluous. Varieties and in- 
equalities remain after all unexplained facts and no 
amount of analysis will ever furnish us with the right 
solution. The only reasonable conclusion, therefore, in 
such cases is to say that it is the nature of the thing to 
happen at such and such a time, and that is all. The 
only law here is the law of svabhava. Just as a piece of 
cloth occupies the same space as its material cause, the 
threads (tant
/;), and not the shuttle etc, although the 
threads and the shuttles are both equally causes; in the 
same way, a product, though destitute of a cause, may 
appear at one time and not at another. As in the 
former case space-association ( de8an,iya1na) is due to 
svabhava and not to a cause, so in the latter time-relation 
(kiilaniyama) too. is similarly to be lexpJained. This 
being so, the con6ngency of the visible phenomena need 
not be in opposition to the fact of their being self-sufficient 
( ni-rapeksa) and uncaused (ahet1.lka).l The position of 
the Lokayatika on this point is thus summeo up by 
Madhusfidana Saraswati: 
adrstangikare'pi kvacid gatva svabhave paryavasa- 
nat svabhavikam eva jagadvaicitryalll astu drste sam- 
bhavaty'adr
ta-kalpananavakasat. atah kama eva 
pra:Q.inarp. karana:rp. na'nyad adrstesvaradi'ty'ahur'iti 
lokayatikadrstir iyam. (Comm. on Gitii 16.8) 
From what we have seen of Svabhavaviida we can 
well understand that it is a doctrine of unmitigated auto- 
matism, in the sense that all movements, within the orga- 


1 See Nyiiya
Ku$umiifiial2 I 5, Gunaratna in the IntroductIon on hIS com- 
mentary on the Saddar£Uil/asamuccaya,. p 18, gh'es also a report on the views of 
these svabhiivavadms on t'ausabon. 
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nism and outside it, are held to proceed from the inherent 
necessity of the body rather than from an extrinsic 
principle of efficiency, such as Personal Will or Adr
ta.l 
l."he power and freedom of will being thus totally dis- 
avowed, the theory commits itself to the awkward position 
of a queer sort of Determinism. 
The literature of the Svabhavavadins is now entirely 
lost except what has reached us in fragments. Here is a 
verse which appears to have originally belonged to a 
standard work of this literature, describing in outline the 
three main thesis of this doctrine, viz. (1) varieties due to 
svabha va, (
) Inovement (pra'
rtti and nivrtti) due to 
svabhava, and (3) denial of free will: 
kah kantakanal11 prakaroti taiksI.1yam 
vicitrabhavam mrgapaksinafi ca/ 
madhuryam ik$oh katutan ca nimbe 
svahhavatab sarvam idam pravrttam,/ / 
I quote this from Bhatta ITtpala's commentary on Brhat- 
Samhitii (under 1.7) , but it also occurs in the Saddarsana- 
sa112uccayavrtti (p. 13), in Dallana's commentary on 


1 (a) WhIle denymg the effectuatIon-power of nimittakiirBJ,l1l and conceiving 
matter as moved JDto action of Its own nature (lparmamasvabhiiva) the Sru'lkhya 
too approaches the positIon of a S\'abhavavndm. [Cr. the Identification proposed 
by NiIakantba In Ins comm on 'ft1ahabhiirata Snniiparva 
31-53, p. ]685. Bul thIs 
IS hlstoncalIy untenable]. But It has thIs dIfference from the above that the 
necessity of a nimltta IS not here entirely dIspensed with' 
(
) The Purusa, though exercismg no vohl1on, is sttll a mmlUa by virtue of Its 
presence merely ThIs presence is indIspensable to set mto motion all varIeties 
of eXIstence whlCh he eternally embosomed in the pl'1mordlal uIlmnmfest Matter 
(
i) And the effiCIency of adr,
ta is al-ro aC'ceptoo, In so far i\R It o.etermmes 
the preCIse nature of fhe produc
, by removing the obstruC'tions whIch stand 
between the cause and Its manifestation as (1 e. transformation inlo) the product. 
(m) In addItIon to thIs, the efficIency of purusartha VIZ bhoga and npavar
a IS 
adlmtted, though as a final cause (uddesyatvena) 1fue aIm nnd purpose of all 
natural evolutIon IS eIther one or the other, according as the Self is on the path 
of eUJoyment or of renunClabon An movement is governed by purpose 
(b) Of the four BuddhIst systems in Nepal, or which Hodgson g-Rve a brier 
sketch in hIS famous essay on the subject (Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI pp. 485- 
440)., I feel dIsposed to Identify tIle Svabhiivlkas, the Yiitnikas and the Kiirxnikas 
with sects whIch held svab'hii..va, praya.tna (WIU) and karma QCdrR\A) respectively 
as the sole prmclple of effiCIency. The AIsvarikas, of course, are the weII
known 
!svaravadins, ! 
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SuSruta (8iiiira,\ Ch. I), and among other slokas of a 
similar nature, in Asvagho
a's B1.lddhacarita (IX. 47.. 
52).1 In the last, there is a slight variation in the reading 
of the verse in the second half: thus-Line 3-svabha- 
vatah sarvam idam prav.rtta:rp., Line 4=na kamakaro'sti 
kuta:b prayatnah. Probably the view is referred to as 
nirI).imittavada in Nyaya Sutra, 4.1. 22-24. 
Udayana in his Kusumiiiijali (1.5.), appears to make 
Svabhavavada one of the five forms of akasmikatvavada, 
the remaining four forms being: (1) ahetuvada, (2) abhiiti... 
vad'a, (3) svata utpadavada, (4) anupakhyotpadavada. 
A brief note on these tenets is, I believe, necessary to 
make the discussion complete. 
( 1) The first view' is apparently a formal denial of 
causality, but not of production. This much is con1mon 
with Svabhavavad'a, but it does not accept the elaborate 
explanation of svabhava as offered by the latter. This 
ahetu¥ada seems to me identical wi,th the .8amous 
adhiccasamuppannavlida so often met in PaIi literature. 
(cf. BraJhmajdlasutta, 1.80.84= Digha N ikilya VoL I, 
pp. 28-30, Mill Pan. 1.443.). Adhicca=fortuitous, opposed 
to abhinha::!:habitual, (Mil. Pan. 1.442) or paticca== 
having a cause. As for the meaning of the term Adhicca, 
(cf. Udiina VI. 5.) the word from its context seems 
to mean neither svata utpanna nor parata utpanna. 
Buddhaghosa (Sumangala 1.118) explains it as ahetuta 
utpanna. This is really the so-called ahetuvada. Buddha- 
ghosa explains its form as ahutva sattattaya parinatam 
(i e. abhutv;abhavanam). There is reference to the 
Ahetuvada in the J[ ahaboi!Jhi-Jlitaka (Fausboll, The 
J ataka, VI, pp. 228-237), but the doctrine appears to 
have a slightly different shade of meaning there 


1 Cf Gommata<iira VE'fSe E'83, where the leadmg is slIghtly dIfferent. 
The verse- 
aglllrusno Jalam ajtam samesparsas tath.a'mlah/ 
1l'C'ne'dnm cltrltam tasmat svabh3.v.:it tad v\ avasthlhh/ I 
quoted m Sa r 'vadarsa1'1Il1J a ngralza (Poona Ed p 4)) and Var
dar
Ja and Vard'ha- 
mana 'On Kusumiiiiialz,( may aloo be compared. 
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(2) The second view is a downrigh t rej ection of 
production ( bhavana) itself. I cannot say anything 
about the historical setting of this vada. Could it be an 
extreme form of Sasvatavada which in later times entered 
into Vedanta and Sankhya- Yoga? 
( 3) The third view is a strange doctrine in which 
the duality usually set up between an effect and its cause 
is denied. This vie'w is referred to in (1) above, and in 
Nagarjuna's Madhyarnaka l(iirika. 
( 4) The last doctrine is evidently some form of 
Sunyavada in which a product is said to appear from a 
pre-existing Void or Nothing. 'In this view of Causality 
the reality of both upad'ana and nimitta is denied. 
Ujjvaladatta divides Svabhava as two-fold, viz. 
(1) nisarga, (2) svabhava proper. 1'he former is ex- 
plained as habit and the latter as nature. Habit has its 
origin in conscious and repeated effort in the past, but 
nature is spontaneous and has no extrinsic source of origin 
at all. He says: 
bahir hetvanapek
i tu svabhavo'tha prakirtita1:l/ 
nisargas ca svabhavas ca ity eva bhavati dvidhaj j 
nisargah sudrdhabhyasa anyah sarpska.ra ucyatej 
ajanyas tu svatah siddhab. svarfipo bhava ucyatej / 
(quoted in Nyaya-J(osa, flnd Ed. p. 971.) 


III 


NIYATIVA.DA 


The views of the Niyativadins are thus Istated in 
Dallana's commentary: purvajanmarjitau dharma... 
dharmau niyatih, sai'va sarvasya fkaranam iti! niyati- 
vadinah. As thus expressed the doctrine appears to be 
practically identical in sense with the karmavada to 
which Varaha Mihira refers in the Brhat 8a1hhitii (1.7). 
Nilaka:Q.tha makes it the special feature of the Mima:rhsa 
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philosophy (on M. Bh. Santi Parva Ch. 281, 58.)/ but 
the reason is not given. The word niyati according to 
the above deiinit
on stands undoubtedly either for the 
whole body of stored karmic forces which are waiting for 
the right tiIl1e or proper season to be realised into action 
or only for the part of it which has commenced to 
fructify. In any sense it is a doctrine held in common 
by all the systems of India, and not by Mimamsa in parti- 
cular. Nilakantha's justification seems, however, to be 
thus possible: in all the systems karma has a subordinate 
rank, in that it has to work in subjection to the Divine 
Will or at any rate to the transcendental influence of 
Puru
a, but in Mimamsa alone the restrictive condition 
laying down that an insentient object can not move into 
action of itself is totally rejected and in consequence of 
this, karma has in Mimamsa a unique position. Mimamsa 
is par excellence a karmavadin. 
But to me it seems as if the original significance of 
Niyativada were somewhat different. In an probability 
the original vadas known as Svabhavavada, Kalavada, 
Yadrcchavada, Niyativada, etc. were collateral 
and had a oommuni,ty of origin. They were 
all non-theistic assumptions, which had arisen in attempt- 
ing to find out an explanation of the appearance and dis- 
appearance of phenomena. All were more or less of a 
determinist cast. The reality of Krti-Puru
akara 
(Kamakara) or Freedom of the Will is denied every- 
where, and with this the agency of the Self. Naturally 
therefore Niyati would seem to stand for the blind driving 
impulse of a Power from behind, without indeed the re- 
deeming capacity of an initiative Will. It is, so to speak, 
the determining power of the past asserting itself over 


1 Ct. Bhat ta UtpaIa pare anye mTmimsaki. JagataJ;1 karmakaraJ}.am 
jagur ukLa.vantah. The foIIowlng verse IS quoted- 
purvajanmarJltam yac ca karma pumsith subhisubham/ 
tad eva sarvajan tiinam sr$tisamhirak8.r8J1am/ I 
Carom. on Brh. Sam.
 «1.'1). 
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against the vacuity of the present. Thus viewed Niyati 
answers in a large measure to the ancient classical notions 
of N ecessit:y (necessiteo ineluctabilis) or Fate (fatum). 
It is altogether a different conception from Adrsta, in so 
far as it is an inexorable and inevitable destiny, in every 
manner blind and purposeless. AdI'$tavada allows for 
the freedom of will and the consequent possibility of 
fresh actions, with the result that Adrsta and Puru$akara 
are held to be capable of acting and reacting on each 
other. Adr$ta is never an implacable necessity, for its 
power, however intense, may be neutralised by an act of 
the Will, provided that it is sufficiently strong. 
The doctrine known as Pubbekatavada (pfirvakrta- 
vada), of which we find an account in the Pali liLerature, 
approaches the philosophical position of Niyati in so far 
as it denies the freedom of the will and the existence of 
the present karma capable of modifying the past. In the 
M ahabodhijiitaka (Fauboll, The Jlltaka, VoL V, pp. 228, 

38-9) where this view is described, it is plainly stated 
that pleasure and pain are due entirely to the past karma 
and that the act of rendering pleasure to or inflicting pain 
upon others means really a discharge of old debts and 
involves no fresh moral respowibiliiJy. The two doctrines 
are not therefore exactly identical. 
Nemicandracarya explicitly says that Niyativada 
consists in holding that thle 'time, instrumentality, 
manner and the subject of an action are all pre-determin- 
ed and invariable: jattu jada jena jaha jasya ca 
niyameI).a hodi jattu tadaptena taha tasya have idi vado 
niyadivado duo (verse 88
). 
( i) In the Y ogavIMi.s\tha Rlim,ayana, ( ii) in the 
ancient Pancaratra and (iii) in the Saiva systems the 
conception of Niyati is of course greatly modified. There 
is none of that rigid and infLexible determinism, that 
blank fatalism, which prevailed in the old extremist 
school. 
(i) In the former, for instance (V air.agya Sec. 26 
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chap.), it stands, stripped of metaphor, as equivalent to, 
what I consider to be, the Cosmic Law (8amf1$tikarma) 
or the comblned adr
tas of a particular system of the 
world. Anandabodhendra, in his comm. on the above 
(verse 6. Nir. Sag. Ed., Vol. I. p.. 54), explains the word 
simply as: !krtasyakaJ.ma
aQ. phalavasyambhavaniyamal)., 
but the context hardly leaves any doubt as to the exact 
nature of Its connotation. And again the brilliant meta- 
phor conceiving Niyati as the consort of Time-spirit with 
whom it dances in union 1 and set.s up the cosmic move- 
ment lends undoubtedly a strong support to my conten- 
tion about its universality. 
I may take this opportunity of pointing out that this 
Cosmic Law, including what are generally called the 
Laws of Nature, is according to Yoga-Va;l$
ha, as in the 
PuraI).as usually, 
 the stamp of God's Will Bet on the 
forms of creation. 
Thus the question turns on the origin of svabhava 
( vastusvabhava) or of the laws of nature. Why, e.g., is 
:fire hot and ice cold P 'How are the final differences to be 
accounted for P The simpJe answer is-through Niyati. 
So the Yoga- V ii8i$tha says. But what is Niyati? 
To start from, is the state of Universal Dissolution 
when all phenomenal varieties are believed to sink into 
the Unity of the Absolute. On the close of this quiescent 
period, which is indicated by Time" God wakes into 
activity and wills into manifestation all the entities of the 
preceding cycle which: have not yet completed their 


1 This seems to be a counterpart of the IemarkabIe concepbon which 
ascnbes all rhythm in t'he UnIverge..-.,nay, all vlbrdtlOns In l1;-to the pancing 
sports .of Hara and P-arvati. 
2 In the Pauranic VIeW,. Kala and Nlyab are but forms of the DIvIne Energy, 
or more properly of the Divme WIll, so called when thIs latter, IS concerned WIth 
the creatIOn, maintenance and diSruptlon of the umverse. It IS rather a loose 
employment of the term, characterIstIC of the popula.r llteratiure of the Purii.nas, 
and may be taken for what It may be worth. 
cr. 


mab.amayety'avIdj 7 e'tI myatir mohnni'h ca/ 
prakrtIr visane'ty'eva tavE"'
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soon as it arises. But even such a Yogin, with command 
over the entire forces of nature, does not act in violation 
to the established order of the universe, viz. the order 
already imposed by the Will of a Supreme Self (i.e. God) 
similarly empowered: na ca sakto'pi padarthavipa- 
paryasam karoti. kasmat P anyasya yatrakamavasayinal). 
purvasiddhasya tatha bhiitesu sari:1kalpat. 
Vacaspati's comment on the above is of exceeding 
interest. He observes that a Yogin of the kind describ- 
ed above may indeed alter the powers and properties of 
things, since these are variable, being subject to diverse 
conditions, e.g., time, place, origin and circuID\Stances; 
but he can in nowise reverse the rnaiJure of the things 
themselves. 
(ii) In the Paiicaratra works, however, Niyati is 
conceived as the mother of Time and the immediate pro- 
duct of Maya Sakti. Probably this is a modification of 
the early Sankhya in which besides the grosser time, 
which is declared to be an emanation from Akasa 
(S
nkh&a 'Butra-II. 12), a subtler form of it, perhaps 
equally eternal with Purusa and Pralqti, was conceded. 
The question of Puru$a being left out of account, it 
seems to me likely that the Prakrti and Kala of the an- 
cient Sai1khya correspond to Sakti (Maya) and its 
time-body (consisting of Niyati and Kala) in the Pafica- 
ratras ( as preserved in the Ahirbudhnya SamMta). 
The Guna-body of Sakti is of course the same as the dis- 
turbed state of Pralqti's equilibrium brought about by 
the influence of Time. 
(im) The Saiva works present a slightly different 
account from the above. But even here Niyati and Kala 
are clearly distlnguished in their functions, and have none 
of that stern fatalistic tinge about them which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of extremist schools known by those two 
names. Niyati and Kala are here two of the five forms 
of limitation of experience, viz. those in regard to Space 
and Time, imposed by Maya Sakti on the experiencjn
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Self (pramatii), Niyati being concerned with the obscu.. 
ration of the Immanence (vylipakatva) of the Self and 
Kala with that of its Eternity (nityatva).1 The maIn 
difference of the Saiva and V ai
nava notions on the point 
lies in the fact that whereas in the former Niyati and Kala 
are supposed to spring simultaneoU's]y from Maya Sakti, 
in the latter I{ala comes out of Niyati which is the direct 
offspring of Maya} 


IV 


KALAVADA 


With Niyativada stands intimately connected the 
concept of Kala, a detailed review of which is omitted 
from this pIace':
 The original !(alavada was doubtless a 
fatalistic creed, much like the notion to which U ddyota.. 
kara refers in the Nyaya Vllrttika (Ben. Ed. p. 459).4 
But the doctrine of which Dallana speaks i'B evidently 
different. The writer quotes a verse from the astronomer 
Sripati, in which Time is described as the Lord Isvara- 
the source of the world's 
fficient causation. From the 
above as wen as from the statements of Ramatirtha and 
Agnicit Purosottama (comm. on Sa1'f1;k. B,ti/firal"a, I. 5
8) 
it would seem that this view was that of the 
astronomers. 1S 


1 See Pr(ttyabk
'JfiiikTda/JJa, Siitra 9, pp fll

fl (Srmagnr F"d). 
.2 Cf J. C. Chatterjee's excellent summary of the Salva do("lrmes in the 
Kashm
r Sa
vzsm, pp. 51, 75-88, A'valon-St'ud'l,cs 'l,'tl ltlatntra

v18tra8, Part I. 
S For a yery compre11enslve survey of the materials bearmg on thIS theory 
see Schrader pp. 17 -SO, 
4 Cf. Hopkms, 1'.he Great Epic. 
5 Cf Nilakantha on Mah.fib'P.J1.ra.tctJ &inli Parva fl51, 55. But Jayanta in the 
Nyaya MafiJarfi (p, 188, 9..17)\ gives a different report of the a9tronomlcal con- 
ceptIon of TIme. lIn this view 1 It IS urged, tIme IS tJaken to be a series of 
movements of the stars and pIunets on wInch our nOtions of succession and sImul- 
taneIty depend. 
I do not see }lOW to reconcile t'he two accounts eX'<,cpt by suppo..<!ing thr.t 
they represen t two dlfferen
 epochs in the 11.lstDry or a.sll11;)nomirt\l notions. 
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v 


YADJ;lCCHAVADA 


Yadrccha is defined by Sankaracarya (on Bvetas- 
v a tara Up.) a
 akasmika praptiij. or coincidence. 
The upholders of this doctrine were also deniers 
of the uniformities of nature (kiiryakaranabhi11)a), and 
asserted that the knowledge of the causal relation 
was unattainable by any of the accredited means 
of proof. It is observed that the 'same product arises 
from each of the variety of antecedents/ and this would 
not be possible if there were a definite and invariable rela- 
tion between the cause and the effect. The connection, 
between an antecedent and the con'sequent following upon 
it, is always casual rather than causal. 
It is very difficult to distinguish between svabhava 
and yadrccha, as both are identical so far as the rejec- 
tion of the causal principle is concerned. But the distinc- 
tion however may be taken to lie in this that whereas in 
Svabhavav:ada a niyama is formally admitted which is 
technical1y known as svabhavaniY,":J.ma, in Yadrccha- 
vada there is no scope for any such restriction. 2 With 
reference to the question-why a jar should be produced 
from clay and not from threads-the answer of the 
Svabhavavadin is a plain statement of the nature of the 
thing which is unchangeable, but the answer of the 
Yadrcchavadin would be a fiat denial of the reality of 
any such natural plfindiple. The observed order and re- 
gularity in our experience is due to mere chance, they 
would say. Amalananda, in his Vedanta-kalpataru on 
2.1.38, brings out this distinction very c1early in 
the following remarkable sentence: niyatanimittam 


1 Cf. GunarafJna, p. 16. 
2 NiIakantha attrIbutes evidently lhlq chance-theory to the A.rhatas: 
;radrcchety aniyatavidmim iirhatRn.am (on M(J;hiibh4rata Sa.nt'i Ch. 
Sl. 68), 
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anapek
ya yada kadacit pravrttyudayo yadrccha, 
svabhavas tu sa eva yavadvastubhavi yatha svasadau. 


VI 


The Non-theistic Systems. 


THE CARVAKA VIEW 


I have given in the foregoing pages a bare outline of 
the different theories relating to the origin of things. I 
now propose to deal more particularly with the principal 
notions of the Carvaka school of non-theistical philosophy 
which bear, directly or in a remote way, on the problem 
of Theism. 
First and foremost among the philosophies which deny 
the existence of a Personal God stands the material 
school of the Carvakas. Though this school of thought, 
owing to its gross sensationalism, had never succeeded in 
striking its foots deep into the soil of the country, it still 
possessed an interest, almost unique in character, partly 
theoretical-in the eyes of controversialists, and partly 
even practical, though only to a very limited number. 
Its doctrines, if doctrines they could at all be called, were 
most mercilessly exposed by aU the 0 ther systems, ortho- 
dox as well as heterodox; and if they have survived to... 
day they have done so simply as so many ill-formulated 
theses without any pretention to speculative value. 
Tradition ascribes to Brhaspati the foundation of the 
philO'sophy of materialism.' 
n adherent of this school 


1 It is hard to say anyt'hing conclusively inl regard to t'he identity Ot this 
Brhaspatl WIth the scholar of the same name who is associated WIth the founda- 
tion of a school of politIcs Bhasa In the Pratimii (5th act) and KautiIya. in his 
Arf1lzaJiiatra refer, the latter yery frequeD)tJJr, to B111aspati as the author of an 
Al'thasastra; and it is interesting Lo' observ'e that in the '1.>i(lyii$atmUC'CaytJ,. section 
of Kaub]ya's work (Mysore Ed. p. 6) where the "i<:ws of different Aciryas are 
('Ite<! as to t
1e number 
nd names of sciences :fit for study, BPhaspati is quoted 
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of thought is, therefore, usually known as Barhaspatya 
(cf. Vivaratz,a Prameya S'anLgraha, pp. 
lO-18; Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha (Poona Ed.) . p. 4.) That Brhaspati is 
not a mythical personage is evident from the Sutras ex- 
tant in quotation under his name : 
( 1) Bhaskara Bha
ya on the Vediinta Butra" 3.3.53: 
(a) p:rthivy ap tejo vayur iti tattvani. 1 
( b) tatsamudaye sarirendriyavi
ayasamjfia. 
( c) tebhyas caitanyam. 
(d) kiJ;lvadibhyo madaSaktivad vijiianam. 
(2) Sankara's commentary on Vedanta Butra. 3.8.53: 
( a) tebhyaS caitanyam, 
(b) madasaktivad vijiianam. 
(c) caitanyavisi
tah kayah puru
aJ;L.2 
(3) Nilakantha on the Gila: 
(a) caitanyavisi
tah kayah puru

. 
( b) kama evai'kah purusarthab.. 
(The last two Sutras are also quoted by Madhusudana, 
NilakaIJ.tha and Dhanapati in their commentaries on the 
GiM (16.11). 
( 4) Sadananda in the Advaita Brahmasiddhi: 
( a) caitnyavisi
tal). kayalJ. puru
ah. 
( b) kama evai'kal). puru
arthab. 
( c) maranam eva,'pavargal).. 
We have already dealt at some length with this view 
in the preceding pages where we observed that it had been 
one of the main dogmas of the Lokayatika sect. We now 
pass on hurriedly to describe some of the other tenets of 
the school. 


as holdmg that vartta and dan9anib are the only branches of knowledge whIch 
deserve to be specIally cultIvated: inv'iksiki and tr!ayi.-the scIences deahng 
WIth the supersensuous-are Ignored as of subsIdiary importance. May not this 
be a fact of some hlstonca1 SIgnificance P 
1 Noted in Bhiimat!. NlI'. Ed. p 767. 
2 These three siitras occur elsewhere also, Varadarija In hIs KU$11/11wiijalt- 
Bodhatni quotes the siitra marked (b) In the same for.m; tne siitra defining the 
Self appears also In the same form in the GIti Bhfisya of Sankara (18.50) and 
Saiva siitra and with slight verbal alterations In the Pra;f1uabh#MkTdaya (under 
siitra 8), thus: caitanyaV18JlJt.am shriram itma. 
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Among these we may mention :first of all the doctrine 
of the four elements. The Carvakas believed, very much 
like the Buddhist philosophers, that Akasa ,vas not an 
element at all; it was a Void, an ,absence of avarana. 
Only the four elements in their atomic condition were held 
to be the basic or root principles in creation. The ex- 
ternal world, the sense-organs as well as the physical 
organisnls were supposed to be the products of these 
primordial types of matter. But how this production 
comes to be possible is a question left unexplained. All 
kinds of causes, known or unknown (adrsta) being re... 
jected, and the guidance of an Eternal Intelligence being 
regarded as superfluous, the Materialist is left with the 
only alternative open to him, viz. to say that this produc- 
tion results from the fortuitous conoourse of the blind 
constitutive particles of matter. Nothing further can be 
said on this point. It would be illegitimate, so it is urged, 
to demand' an explanation where no explanation can be 
. 
gl ven. 
To the Materialists, life and consciousness are practi- 
cally equivalent, and are both believed to originate from 
Matter. Sentience and the phenomena of mental life are 
material properties and need not imply a distinct un- 
material substance as the Self. It is admittedly true that 
to 
consciousness is not observed to inhere in the particles 
of matter, either sever allyl or even collectively, but this 
is no argument against the fact that when these particles 
come to be arranged in to a specific form in a manner not 
yet scientifically explicable, they are found to show signs 
of life. This peculiar collocation of the atoms results in 
the formation of the organism ( sanra ) . 2 This is the 
Self (atmii). 


1 It appears that some of the older matenahsts did actually attribute con
 
sciousness to each of the atoms But the VIew docs not seem to have obtained 
currency 
2 As to how this pecuhnr coIIocatIon or organt$&tion resuItc:l it IS answered 
that the union of parents 1S the immediate cause, and as a period of Universal 
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That consciousness is a functIon of the body may 
be proved by a process of logical demonstration, e.g. by 
the joint methods of Agreement and Difference (anvaya 
and vyatireka). 
(a) Thus we find by observation, and there is no 
instance to the contrary, that for the manifestation of 
consciousness, body is an inalienable factor and that dis- 
carnate consciousness is not possible. 'This shows that 
between organism and consciousness there exists some 
necessary bond, viz., that of Causality. 
(b) Universal experience as expressed in judgements 
like "I feel hot, I feel tired" seems to vouch for the truth 
of this view. It is an indisputable fact that sensations 
and perceptions can arise only in so far as they are condi- 
tioned by a bodily mechanism. But it would not be so, 
were not the body the substrate of consciousness. 
( c) Apart from this there is another proof in favour 
of the causal relation between Matter and Consciousness. 
This is afforded by the description in medical litera- 
ture of the properties of particular preparations of food 
and drink (e.g. brahmighrta) conducive to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers. 1 
(i) First, since the body is declared to be the agent 
( karttii) of all actions, it should, on grounds ot logical 
consistency, be held morally responsible for their natural 
consequences. But this is scarcely possible: (a) The 
particles which go to the formation of the body are always 
in a state of flux, so that the body which performs an 
action (karma) at one moment does no longer persist at 
the next to feel its reaction (bhoga). (b) And even if 
this momentary fluctuation be not admitted it is never- 
theless undeniable that the body 
ufiers change: the 
bodies in two different periods of life are different from 
each other; for otherwise they could not have different 


DissolutIon 18 not admItted the drffi.culty about the first origm of LIfe and 
Consciousness does not anse
 Brahmananda.'s Camm on Siddhtitnta Bindu. p. 62. 
1 See Nyayamaiijari. pp 489-440. 
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sizes.. The appearance of a different size implies that the 
former size is destroyed which is possible only when the 
subject in which it rersides (i.e. pU1''Va8arira) IS also 
destroyed. 
(ii) Secondly, the material theory is incompetent 
to account for the facts of memory and recognition (smrti 
and pratyabhijiiii). Necessity of thought demands that 
memory and the original experience (anubhava) which 
gives rise to it should be referred to one and the same con- 
scious subject, but this identity of Deference would 
not be possible if the subject were not fundamentally an 
unchangeable unity. 
'To these alleged objections the Carvaka replies that 
they are more apparent than real. For the second diffi- 
culty may be easily got over by supposing that the traces 
( samskara ) left by previous experiences are capable of 
being transmitted (samkrama) from the prior moment 
to the succeeding mon1ent, i.e. from the material cause 
( upadiina) down to its direct product (upadeya). 
As to how this n1ay be possible one may consider, the 
Carvaka says, the analogous instance of the transference 
of the odour of musk to the cloth in contact with it. Here 
the only condition observed to be necessary is the pre... 
sence of a relation between the two objects. And between 
a cause and its effect-the case under consideratiol1- 
such a relation does undoubtedly lexist. The unity of 
reference may also be ensured by the admission that the 
impressions, th
ugh transferable, do pertain to, i.e. are 
preserved and revived ( reproduced) in a single line or 
causal series. 
As regards the first point the posItion of the Carvaka 
prevents him from recognising its cogency as an objection. 
An inveterate foe of the doctrine of Adr$ta, he finds no 
justice, natural or moral, in the government of the Uni- 
verse, so that the very question of the necessity of logically 
unifying karma with its effect (phala) does not appear 
to him as a problem calling for solution. Bhoga, the ex... 
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perience of pleasure and pain, is not determined by a 
previous karma (lJ'urvakarma), but comes by chance 
(yadrcchii) over which there is no controL This being 
so, the subjective unity sought for to explain the synthesis 
of cause and effect needs hardly a ground for establish- 
ment. I 
But even if it were needed we could :find it in the 
unity of the organism. Recognitlon testifies to the 
identity of the body through all its changing states; and 
this recognition can not be pronounced false as in the 
case of nails pared and renewed, tor there is no chance 
here as in the exanlple cited of the body being once 
destroyed and then substituted by a fresh_one of a similar 
kind. The fact of recognition, which is brought forward 
as subversive of the alleged momentariness of an object 
appearing one in consciousness, is fatal also to the 
mutability of the organism. 2 
Besides the above there are three more views of the 
Material school according as the Se]f is identified with 
(i) the sense-organs (indri.Ya), with (ii) the principle of 
life (priina), or with (iii) mind (manaJp). 
The advocates of the first view. set forth that the 
senses are really the intra-organic conscious agents. This 
view is based on the facts that consciousness and bodily 
movements (c8$ta) follow 
rom the initiation o£1 the 
senses and that the judgements expressed in "I am blind" 
etc., showing the identity 
o£ th!e self with tb.e sense- 
organs are universally accepted as valid. Vatsayana thus 
describes the view: tani'ndriyani'mani svasvavi$aya- 
grahanac cetanani, ind'riyanam bhavabhavayor vi$aya- 
grahanasya tatha bhavat. evam sati kim anyena cetanena 
( 3.1.2) 30 


1 "!1hlS frame of mmd will make mtelhgIble the prmc1ples of conduct In- 
yolved m teacllmgs l,ke rnam krh13. ghrtam plvet etc. 
2 NyiiyamanJa'rr, p 437 lmes 16-19 
8 Cf also Vediin,taslira (Jlva Ed 1915) pp 95-96, Svldhtintab-i>1du., with 
Rat'lliivah, (adv Manj Ed), pp 56-57, 63-64, and more particularly Yn arana 
Prameya Sang'T'aha, p 181, lmes 13-9l4. 
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The second view consists in maintaining that as 
the senses depend for existence and operation on the Vital 
Principle, this principle itself is really the source of intelli- 
gence. The fact that the presence and absence of the 
senses involve the origin and non-origin of knowledge 
does not necessarily point to their agency; the fact may 
be equally explained on the hypothesis of their instru- 
mentality. Moreover if agency were to be assigned to 
the senses there would ensure an insurmountable difficulty 
in consequence or the absence of organs about the origin 
of action. Again the question arises: which of the senses 
is the agent-each of them severally or all combined? In 
the former case, is the agency simultaneous or successive? 
Now it is absurd to think. that the agency belongs to all 
the senses indifferently, ror the object of one sense never 
becomes cognisable to another and the senses are never 
known to work concurrently in producing an effect. The 
alternative of simultaneity is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. As to the remaining contention that each ot the 
senses may be an agent in succession, the reply is: if each 
of these be an absolutely independent agent, as asserted, 
it is likely that in case of conflicting movements due to 
varied resolutions, the balance of the whole bodily 
organism would be upset, but this is never known to 
happen. But if the senses were subservient in their 
functions to the guidance of a Superior Entity it would 
be reasonable to hold this latter to be the true Self rather 
than the senses. This Entity is Pra:Q.a, the principle of 
Persistence during sleep and wakeful condition alike. 81 
Finally, we may mention the view which claims that 
consciousness is a quality of the mlnd. 2 Brahmananda, 


1 Vui'lJanmanoranjini (iIlva Ed 1915, pp 96-97) ct. Brahman and a's oomm 
on SildhiintOJbznau, p 57) Imes 18-14 
2 See VedantaSlara, p 97 Nyiiya Sutra, S.l 16; N'Jiiyakandali, 'P. 7
, i5-26 
N'JJiiyamariij'ari
 p. 441, V?jv
Q;na Prameya Sar/1,9'ranlt, pp 181-I6
. This old 
ma terUtbstlc doctrme of manascmtanya was recenl1y renved wIth rre
h vigour by the 
Late M. RakhaJdis Ny.ayaratna, see his TatiJvlL$iira with Ius own commentary as 
w
Il as Its refutatIon by Pandlt Haridasa. Sastri, M.A. 
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in his commentary on the Siddhantabindu (Advaita 
M afijari Ed. p. 57), explains the grounds on whIch this 
theory is founded, stating that the other organs are only 
the means of indeterminate sense-knowledge (nirvikalpa- 
kajfiiina), but it is mind alone that introduces into such 
knowledge the element of determinateness. For this 
reason, as well as because it controls by virtue of its 
power of volition (sankalpa) the outer organs and may 
persist and function singly even when the latter happen 
to be absent ( e g. on the p]ane of existence called 
8vapna); the mind j s the true Self. 
In these different views there is perfect agreement as 
to the number of pramaJ)as recognised, for all of them 
admit that perception is the only way of gaining a right 
knowledge of things. Inference is not a valid proof, in 
as much as the universal and necessary relation on which 
it is based can not be discovered. In other words, it is 
practically impossible and logically incongruous to ascend, 
merely by a process of multiplication of individual ins- 
tances (bhuyodarsana) from limited sense-experience to 
a knowledge of Universal Truths (sarvopasawharini 
vyaptJi). Bare enumeration of facts, however far it may 
be carried, hardly suffices to find. out the element of 
necessity involved in generalisatiQns. Perception is un- 
able to establish the truth of Induction. For though per- 
ception may tell us, for example, that this particular A is 
related to this particular B, this knowledge would hardly 
justify its extension in the form of: call "A'
s are related 
to all "B"s'. What right have we, with the limited 
faculties at our command
 to jump into the Unknown 
and assert a Categorical Universal proposition? More- 
over, the assertion of such a proposition would presuppose 
the elimination of all accidental factors ( upiidhi- 
vidhunana) . But how is the absence of these factors to 
be made known? Perception would not avail where these 
are by nature supersensuous, and the validity of inference 

s a proof has been already controverted. Th
re would, 
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thus cling an abiding suspicion, not :removable by any 
means accessible to man, as to the truth of every uni- 
versal judgement. 
Thus according to the Carvaka
 perception being the 
only criterion of existence, whatever is not perceived is 
held to have no existence at all: yan no'palabhyate tan 
nasti. This view naturally leads up to scepticism. But 
for practical purposes probability (sambhlivana) alone 
is sufficient.! Thus at the sight of smoke rising from a 
certain place there arises in the mind a sense of the pro- 
bability of fire, and not of its certainty, and this is enough 
for all practical purposes. For this end there is no need 
to assume the existence of a distinct kind of evidence 
called Inference. The notion of pram ana as being the 
basis of certain knowledge j's due to chance-coincidence 
(samviida) between the knowledge which led to the 
activity (pravartakajiilina) and the attainment of the 
object in which the activity is fulfilled (pravrttis'ii- 
marthya), i.e. harmony between thought and object. 
From the above sketch of the philosophical notions 
of the Materialists it can wen be seen why there is no 
rOOln for God in this system. The usual argulnents held 
out by the theists ha.ve not, for them, the torce of per- 
suasion. Adr
ta or even the principle of physical 
causality being denied, it is idle to argue, they would say, 
that God' is the Moral Governor of the ,vorld adjusting 
the karmas of the jivas or that He is the Universal 
Agent-the author of the contingent phenomena. And 
to one to whom the Vedas reveal no signs of infallibility, 
it is equally vain to attempt showing that from them the 
existence of an Omniscient Spirit could be jnferred. And 
last but not the least, inference itself ( anum.ana) is denied. 


1 So far this VIew IS exactly what Arcesrlaus IS saId to have asserted in reply 
to the Sto\C
S obJectIon that RCeptlCJ.&ln makes life ImJX\sslble, vlz. 
fProbabillty 
IS the only rule of practIc
I life'" ThIS IS the doctrme of Probab1l1sm. The 
dIfference, however, lIes m thIS that Arcesilaus doubts all knowledge, Including' even 
sense-perceptIon, the carvika leaves margin for It. 
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The senses do not confessedly reach Him and verbal 
testimony falls under the category of inference. There is 
no means of ascertaining, therefore, that an all-knowing 
all-powerful spirit exists. Nature (svabhava), and not 
God, is the watch-word of this school.1 


1 The position of Lokayabkas is thus summarised in the Ywarana Prarneya 
Sangraha (p. 
11) bhiitacatustayam eva tattvam, pratyaksam evai'kam pramanam, 
svabha.vavida eva paramarthIkah. 



1'HE VIEW-POINT OF NYAYA-VAISE$IKA 
PHILOSOPH
- 


The orIgin of the N yaya and V aise
ika schools of philo- 
sophy, as of all schools ill India, is involved in Igreat 
obscurity. It is not known when and under what circum- 
stances these schools came to assume their present form, 
but it may be supposed that before they took a definite 
shape, with a solidity and distinctive character of their 
own, the ideas and views represented by them, though in 
wide vogue, had been for a long time in a floating condi- 
tion. These ideas and theories had not perhaps been 
the special property of any particular school-and in all 
likelihood no school had yet existed-but they had been 
the common patrimony of all thoughtful minds; and it 
is possible that they were subsequently assimilated and 
utilised by the various religio-philosophical sects of the 
pre-Buddhistic and Buddhistic ages. A study of the 
early Pali and Prakrit literature in general and of Dr. 
Schrader's learned tract ("ilber den stand" etc.) in parti- 
cular, would seem to countenance this conjecture. In 
the Kathii Vatthu, for instance, we find much which we 
can recognise at once to be in common with the accepted 
truisms of Sankhya- Yoga, e.g. the germs of Satkarya- 
vada etc. 
So it is very probable that if we at all allo,v ourselves 
in the present state of our ignorance the liberty of seeking 
for origins we should expect them in a certain measure, 
so far as the leading ideas are concelned, in the religious 
speculations of early India. That N yaya and V aise
ika 
were in their inception affiliated to (at any rate coloured 
by) Saiva cult, as Sankhya to V ai
:(lavism, seems likely 
enough.! Haribhadra, author of $a<tdarsana Samuccaya 


1 Cf. Suali l p. leg I cf. Lmgarp'U/"fAna, chap. !t4, Raja.sekhara's-BcuZdarsana- 
aamuccaya (VtuSesika D., 80) P 1
; Praiast'llpiidabhiiaya p. 8
9. 
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distinctly says that Siva was the object of worship 
among the Naiyayikas;l and RajaSekhara characterises 
N yaya system as "Saiva darsana" in his own work on 
the subject. Similarly the Vaiseeikas, too, being the 
worshippers of Pasupati, a form of Siva, were known as 
Pasupatas. 2 If we remember this fact we shall better 
understand certain features of these combined systems. 
But this religious element was not alL Even in 
metaphysics, psychology and logic the two systems are 
closely connected and present a community of form, so 
much so that it is hard to distinguish, for a modern 
analyst or pundit, one from the other.. Indeed the two 
may be said to represent two complementary phases of 
fundamentally one and the same body of thought. What 
this attitude exactly was it is not possible to determine 
within the brief compass of the present paper. For, in 
order to understand a system properly, it is necessary not 
only to set it in its true perspective but to study it 
from various points of view and under different relations. 
Nevertheless it is desirable to say just a few words by way 
of introduction concerning the aims and methods of this 
philosophy and the meaning of philosophy in general in 
India.. 
In India, philosophy. especially in its earlier and 
truer form, was intended to serve a practical purpose. 
Bare speculation is invariably condemned as waste of 
energy, in as much as it leads nowhere; speculation is 
deemed blind without the guiding light which Revelation 
or Higher Perception alone can furnish. Thus the pre- 
mises from which Reason has to draw its inferences are 


1 aksapadamate SlVah Sl'sttsamba.r.nkrc chivah e
 (BIb. Ind Ed.) p. 51. 
NaiyaYIkamatam 18) cr. (}.unupq;(tna,. p. 5I. 
.4 See Gunaratma, p 51. These Pasupatas are called ja.tiidhari mivas or 
miheSvaras In Ratnapral:ihii and Anandagiri (under Vea.. Sutra
 
.
 5'7 41) cf. Gwna- 
Tatrna pp. 49-50. A detaIled cxposltU.on and examina.tIon of the doctnnes of this 
phllosophy together with a discussion as to the place of this system In the hIStory 
of IndIan Thought in general, will appear in my forthcoming monograph. on Nyaya 
Vai8es1ka Philosophy (Part ill). 
A.T 10 
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naturally beyond its own reach and stand outside of itself. 
Reason is, by nature, impotent and can not in anywise 
overstep its data. It is not creative nor intuitive; its 
function is interpiretation of facts. Its ultimate resort 
is, therefore, nothing short of Direct Experience. But 
as human experience is linlited in its scope and is liable 
to error, the experience on "\vhich our reasoning is based 
must be conceived as infinite and free from all the defects 
incidental to erring humanity. Th
 infinite experience 
is embodied in the revealed scriptures. Reason, unaided 
by the light of this Revelation, would be a groper in the 
dark and "rould never be able to discover the truth which 
is incapable of analysis and synthesis
 To the general 
Indian philosopher, therefore, seeking to build up his in- 
dividual system of thought on the bed...rock of supra- 
rational illumination contained in the Vedas or A.gamas, 
much in the 'same fashion as to the schoolmen of 
mediaeval Europe,1 reason is subservient to faith. "Be- 
lieve and then Know"-sraddhaV1an labhate jfianam- 
this seems to be the motto of Indian philosophy. 
Thus in the general 'Scheme of a man's inner culture 
the study of philosophy is given a secondary, though a 
necessary, place: 
atma va're dra
tavyal:t-srotavyo mantavyo 
nididhya:sitavyah,. 
Srotavyaij. srutivakyebhyo mantavyas co'papattibhi1J./ 
matva ca. tsatatath dhyeya ete darsanahetavaoJ / 
'This implies that the ultimate source of true knowledge 
is revelation, but as the :facts of revelation cannot be 
accepted without any questioning in the present state of 
our life, we have to study them with the help of lour 
reason. As soon as it is brought home to us that these 
facts are quite possible and not irrational, the function 
of reason as a factor of our culture is fulfilled. For this 
function! is simply to beget a noti1Qn lof P0i8
bility 


1 Ct. Non quaero intelligee ut credam, aed credo ut intelligam. 
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(sambhavaniib'll,ddhi) in regard to a certain proposition, 
and not of its certainty. Certitude can never be reached 
by the intellectual faculties (cf. tarkdp11at
tbiln{jt etc.). 
That is, it is the bane of all intellectual processes, however 
subtle and cautious, that they involve self-contradictions. 
To be a thinker, without committing oneself to the auto- 
nomies of thought, is impossible. It is for this reason 
that whatever a thesis may be it is not difficult to find a 
sufficient reason for supporting it. Consequently, the 
intellectual processes have to be supplemented by pro- 
cesses of personal rea1isation, viz., concentration and 
abstraction. 
In other words, the general enunciations of the scrip- 
tures which! are in the form of categorical propositions 
are sufficient in themselves, as coming from an infallible 
source, to carry conviction, but if the mind of the hearer 
be not free from the disturbing factors of doubt (asam- 
bhilivanii) and perversion (vipafitabhavanii) it will not 
receive the truth. The process of rational demonstra- 
tion (manana), which is implied in all philosophy, aims 
at removing this element of doubt l and producing a belief 
that the proposition as laid down in the scriptures is 
likely enough. But even at this stage the seed of uncer- 
tainty is not wholly gone; the root of all errors (vipa'iita- 
bhavana) still remaining, illumination of consciousness 
resulting in the Vision of Truth cannot of course follow. 
Yoga (nz1didhyiisana) or the process of psychic discipline 
has therefore to be resorted to, as capable, by holding in 
abeyance the phenomena of mental life altogether, of 
bringing about this transcendental Vision or Intuition 
(siik$atkara) of Truth. 
Philosophy, if rightly understood, is then only a, step 


1 The word for philosophy in IndIa variously appears as nyaya, e.nviks1ki, etc. 
Cf Nyiiyaviitrtfiik,a p 18. The statement on page l
, VJZ. samSay.adi bhedanu- 
vidhiyini anvoonki, imphes that philosophy 1$ meant for ihspeIIing doubts on the 
pnnciple that nB.nupalabdhe na nirnite nyiyah pravartate. A categorical enuncia- 
tron .of the truths IS not Its prOVInce-It deals with reasons of things. 
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in the cultivation of a man's lire. To be at all fruitful 
it must work in subordination to, i.e. on the data supplied 
by, Revelation. Else it is apt to run astray.l 
This being so, it is easy to understand how different 
systems of philosophy, apparently conflicting with and 
subversive of one another, originate. The Highest Truth, 
which lends itself to the light of supra-mentnJ. Intuition, 
is indeed one and indivisible, but it appearg in diverse 
forms when looked at from diverse points of view corres", 
ponding to the capacities and tastes of th
 individual 
Sadhakas. So long as the individualised consciousness 
asserts itself-so long as we are unable to dispense with 
"mind" as an organ of knowledge-it is vain to hope for 
the attainment of the AbsDlute Truth. Relative or 
partial truth is all that can be reached by human reason. 
And these relatiVTe or fragmentary truths, or aspects of 
the Absolute Truth, are held to be the immediate ends 
of the different systems of philosophy. They represent 
varying stages in the ascending order of the Sadhaka's 
journey in quest of self-reaIisation. When pieced to- 
gether and studied in the light of the resultant whole, 
they will present a sublime picture of synthesis, fraught 
with deep significance and interest to humanity. An 

direct and veiled picture this; but it is the grandest 
within reach of our mind. 
One thing remains to be noted. \The piecing to- 
gether or co-ordination of the systems is pos
ible, simply 
because there is at bottom a real Unity. For aU the 
systems pledge unconditional allegiance to Revealation. 


1 Cf. Madhusiidana' Sabdit prathamato aparoksajiianam j[yate vidira- 
prayoJakam. tadanantaram asambhivanodaye sati vic3.rasastram pravaxtite. 
tac ea vedanta.nam brahmany adviU'ye samanvayaprabpadanadvar:a parapak
a- 
kh
daradviri co'payujyate pramanagati'sambhavana sravananivartyi, prameya- 
gati'. sambhava:na tu mananamvartye'ty a.uyatra. vistarah. tadanantaram apl 
vipa.1itabhiv3J1i tistha.ty'eva, sa. mdldhY3,sanena nirikriyate tadanantaram 
punarapl mahivakyam anusandhi'yamaIlam aVldyonmiilanasamartham antahkarana- 
vrtttbhedariipam muktlphaIakarh sii.ksa.tJdiram utpidayati. CAd'/)aftaratnarakaii
 
Nlrnayasiigara, Ed., pp 44-5). 
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It is in their mode of interpreting the scriptures, deter- 
mined by the capacities of the people for whom they are 
meant, that the systems vary. Even the Buddhist and 
the Jaina philosophies accept in their own ways the 
necessity of this. 
This Unity, of which Revelation is an expression, 
is transcendental. The 

is-the Sages and the lllu- 
minatii-split up, by an apparent process of self-division, 
this Unity into concepts of symbolical knowledge, arrang- 
ed them in a certain grade of increasing purity and laid 
them before the intellectual faculties to play with. H 
rightly pursued, these will result in a wonderful clarifica- 
tion of the intellect, when the "mind" will cease to work 
and vanish. On the bare soul, Truth will then dawn as 
a flash of lightning, dispelling all doubts and uncertainties. 
Thi'S is the secret of what is technically called adhi- 
karabheda, which means that not every man is capable 
of receiving every form of truth. The faculty of under- 
standing developes gradually, and in the course of this 
development, truths which once seemed unintelligible and 
vague begin to assume a depth of meaning and are accept- 
ed. It is thus that the fony of one age iCJ turned into 
wisdom in another. So with countries and individuals. 
It is believed that the Karmas-the forces and tendencies 
accumulated from the actions of the past ages and build- 
i:D
 up the lower personality-stand in the way of a man's 
kno,"Tledge of Reality. As soon as these impediments 
are gone, either worked out through their natural reaction 
on the ment
llife or destroyed by Knowledge or Yoga, 
the obscure truths are at once illuminated. Thus there 
are degrees in the receptivity of the mind which the 
Teacher has to recognise if he wants his instructions to be 
understood and acted upon. This idea finds excellent 
expression in the following statelnent of the BodhJQJ-, 
cittavivC1fl'a7)a : 
desana Iokanathanam sattvasayavaaanuga\1/ 
bhidyante bahudha loka upayair bahu'bhi:Q. punab./ / 
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gamb:Qirottanabhedena kvacic co'bhayalak
aJ.1a/ 
bhinna'pi desana'bhinna sunyatadvayalak
ana/ I 
This is from a work on Mahayanic philosophy. The 
same appears also in an even mOre precise form, in the 
word's of Madhusiidana Sarasvati who is rightly reckoned 
as one of the greatest philosophers of India in the last 
millenium. Referring to the apparently conflicting views 
of the different Acaryas he observes: 
nahi te munayo bhranta:Q. sarvajfiatvat te$am. kintu 
bahirvi
ayaprava
anam apatatah paramapurusarthe 
praveso na bhavati'ti nastikyanivaranaya 
 taih prakara- 
bhedal) pradarsitah. 
From what has been said it is apparent that there is 
a real order in the systems of Indian Philosophy which a 
cJose study is able to discover. The synthetic conscious- 
ness to which such an order reveals itself has ever been 
recognised in India. In the SamkQepasarfiraka (II. 60- 
(4), in the AtmatatfJvavi1Jeka (Jayanarayana's Ed., pp. 
96-9'7), in the Prasthanabheda (pp. 11-23 of M ahimna- 
stotra, N. Sagar) an attempt has already been made in 
this direction. The Pratyabhijnahrdaya (p. 16, 8utra 8) 
explicitly states that the different views or Reality, which 
the different philosophies present, are but fragments of 
the One Supreme Vision. ViJfianabhiksu and Nila- 
ka
tha, in several places emphasise, each from his own 
point of view, on the mutual and supplementary relations 
existing among the various schools of thought. It is im... 
ma terial in this context however to discuss how far the 
different schemes of synthesis are agreeable among them- 
selves. This is merely to point out that there is a real 
spirit of unity, of aim as much as of methods, among the 
diversities of thought and activity according to Indian 
philosophers. 
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IT 


The N yaya- V aise
ika philosophy is ge.nerally eoDr' 
ceived by the synthetic critics to stand on the lowest rung 
of this ladder, so far as the present orthodox systems are 
concerned. Before proceeding to dISCUSS, in \vhat points 
the two systems differ from each other it may be well, for 
purposes of elucidation, to take note of the close affinity 
existing between them. A brief outline of this: combined 
philosophy, and a statement of the rationale of its meta... 
physics, may therefore be of some use for a proper under- 
standing of the systems as a 'lohole and determi.!ung their 
points of view. 
In the first place, and at the root of all, we may note 
the belief that there is a close correspondence between 
the order of our ideas and the order of extra-mental reality 
to which it testifies. The two orders stand to each other 
in a certain relation of causal sequence-'w'hatever is 
present to consciousness has therefore an objective ground 
of reality. It is independent of consciousne
s in so far as 
its existence is prior to the existence of the phenomena of 
our mental life and also as a condition of the possibility 
of such phenomena. It may be an object of immediate 
perception where such a perception is possible, or 
else its notion may be arrived at by an indirect 
process' of abstract reasoning or by some other validJ 
souroes of knowledge
 Idea (praiJiti) being a 
symbol of, and verbal usage ( vyavcihiira) being 
based on reality, it is assumed to be an index 
of its existence. (cf. sa1(Lvid eva hi bhagavato vastu- 
pagame nalp sarar)am as quoted in Upaskura under 
VaiSesika Butra, 7 il.26.) 
When we look upon the phenomena of change the 
question naturally presents itself-whence these changes 
and how do they come about t The problem is difficult 
and admits of a variety of solutions according as we ap... 
proach it from various standpoints, but to the Naiyayika, 
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'Starting from the data of his common consciousness, the 
question of origin and destruction is involved in deep 
obscurity. It is believed that the observed contingency 
of phenomena implies that a product comes into existence 
which had not existed before and that when destroyed it 
is reduced to nothing. Before origination and after des- 
truction the product has no entity whatsoever. But the 
matter is relatively permanent, being the unalterable 
substance in which the product .arises, in which it re- 
sides during its term of existence and in which it is des- 
troyed. Relatively speaking the cause is nitya and the 
effect is anitya. 
So the individual product is a mystery in creation- 
nay, production itself is an inexplicable enigma. The 
Universal (samii:nya) is already there, so is the Matter; 
but what determines the emergence of a particular form 
in this matter which stands on one hand for the mani- 
festation of the appropriate Universal and on the other 
for the origin of the individual in which the Universal 
is apprehended? The Asatkarya theory is supposed to be 
a reaction on the part of the N aiyayika agaillst the doc- 
trines of Universal Flux and of Universal Void of the 
Buddhists. But the Naiyayika in his turn has not 
succeeded in avoiding the perils of abrupt recoil. 
For clearing Up' the position I now take up the 
question of Causality,1 as it has been discussed in these 
schools. It is assumed, in opposition to the theories of 
some of the Buddhist scholars, as a fact of C01nmon eX-t 
perience, that nothing comes out of nothing and that 
pure negation is unproductive. The production of an 
effect implies a change of condition or movement which 
presupposes the presence of two factors, one passive 
which receives and the other active which imparts the 
transitive movement. 


1 The princIple of causality IS a self
evldent principle. DemaI of thIS would 
lead to the absurdities of what in technical language would be called svabhiivav
a. 
an,q yadrcchiivada. 
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The passive element is the material or constitutive 
cause of the product and is relatively permanent. It is 
invariably a substance, positive in character. The 
active factor known as the operative, efficient or instru- 
mental cause acts upon the product eIther directly or by 
virtue of its presence. It is in the latter sense only that 
the causality of DIvine Will, Time, Space etc. has to be 
conceived. In both cases the efficient cause is an ex- 
trinsic (viihya) factor in the production and bears no 
intimate relation to the effect concerned. This formal 
duality in the causal principle is, of course, everywhere 
recognised, but the N aiyayika insists, under the exigen- 
cies of his fundamental position, that this analysis is not 
complete. Besides the two classes mentioned, there is a 
distinct kind of cause (called asamavayi) which is neither 
material nor even wholly extrinsic. Thus, for instance, 
when two parts are brought together resulting in the 
production of a whole, the conjunction of the parts is as 
much a cause of the product as the parts themselves. 
Similarly in makIng a blue texture the blue colour of the 
material is a causal antecedent to the blue colour of the 
product. It is maintained that every positive product 
comes into existence under the influence of this threefold 
cause. Negation as a product, i.e., destruction, requires 
only a nimitta and nothing more. 
Being an ardent advocate of the doctrine of Asat- 
karyavada which is necessitated by his assumption of 
commonsense view of reality, the Naiyayika finds it 
indispensable to majntain an absolute distinction 
( atyantabheda) between th'e material cause and the 
effect which is produced from it. The relation which 
holds between the two is neither abheda nor even tadat- 
mya, but an Intimate Union (inherence, sama'vaya) of 
one with the other. It is a mysterious relation. 
But what is the driving factor which! compels the 
Naiyayika Ito assume the doctrine of asatkarya? Does 
it not do violence to our belief in persistence and con- 
AT II 
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tinuity P Why is it found necessary to posit pragabhava 
as a precondition (a general nimitta) in all production? 
To this the Naiyayika replies that to confine ourselves 
to the records of our usual experience, we are bound to 
assume, by the very laws of our thought, the necessity of 
pragabhava as such a condition of production. But this 
does not amount to a denial of a principle of Persistence 
altogether, for the doctrine of Conservation of lVlatwr is 
an essential feature of its philosophy. The N aiyayika as 
much as the Sai1.khya, admits that Primary Matter is 
eternal. The four kinds of atomic substances, viz. earth 
etc. and akasa persist through eternIty (like time, space, 
manas and self). Being without any parts or com- 
ponent members, they have neither a beginning nor an 
end. It is only the compounds of the ;first four sub- 
stances (kiiryabhuta) as well as some qualities and all 
actions which are produced and destroyed: bhiitocche- 
danupapattel). (N yayabhasya, 4.1.29). It is pointed out 
that though forms ( samsthana) may change, matter as 
such remains constant; being eternal it is capable neither 
of increase nor of diminution. Form, which is nothing 
but a collocation of parts (avayavasannive8a ), is con.. 
ceived' as a quality inhering in matter. The appearance 
and disappearance of forms is bound up with, being logi- 
cally considered as antecedents of, the origin and tIes- 
truction of individuals, for origin and dissolution, so far 
as the substances are concerned, are synonymous with 
aggregation and separation of parts. 
Thus in this view though the individual is perishable 
(dhvamsapratiyogi), the Universal is eternal. What the 
individual is in Sa:iikhya, the Universal is from this 
standpoint in N yaya- V aise
ika. 
This lJniversal is revealed by a definite arrangement 
of the parts of the body, for though it is by nature eternal 
and free from spatial limitations, such is the nature of 
things (sval:ihiiva) that it 
nhere8 and manifests itself 
in those individuals only whose component parts are 
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fixed in a particular spatial order. Though present every- 
where it is not so perceived. It enters as a predicate in 
our judgement. No further question is here admissible: 
we are dealing with an ultJmate fact incapable of further 
analysis. 1 In this system (as much as in Sailkhya), it is 
therefore naturally assumed that before the con1mence- 
ment of the causal operation there is something already 
given, viz., the Universal (or the individual).2 
So then we find that before the appearance of a parti- 
cular cosmic order we have to presuppose the existence 
of Primarj¥ Matter, (which in this school is understood 
as partly atomic, e.g. the first four elements and partly 
ubiquitous e.g. ...4kasa), of the Principles of Time and 
Spac€ and of the Universals. These atoms, which till 
now have been in a loose and free 
tate (pravibhaktalp) 3 
are set jn motion by a certain influence and begin to 
group themselves into different forms. 
But what is this influence which imparts the initial 
motion to the atomic matter without and to the atomic 


1 The etymological structure of the word vyakb (manifesta.tion) shows that 
the individual is conceived as a manifeata'6ion only, implying that the Universal 
(jii.t
) I as such is unmanifested. 
2 The Sinkhya- Yoga is an advocate of satkaryav.ada and denies the necessity 
of assuming a real independent UniYeJ.'lSal. The individual is considered to 
consist of a twofold aspect (cf. the view of the mdIfferentists, e g Adelard of 
Bath) Yiz the generIc and the specific (siimiinyav",segiitnnaka) I and has an eternal 
eXIstence peT se 'What is popularly called production IS only ma.nifestabon 
(av'trbhilnJa) 1 e. descent as it were from the Eternal Plane into the realm of 
TIme And as all mamrestabon IS relatIve, it means that In an absolute sense, 
i.e from the standpoint of God or yuktayogi there is notlung like production 
or creation. In Eternity-on the DIvine Plane-there can be no "motIon" and 
consequently no :flux. Causality, implying succession, is a category in Tune. The 
Nyaya
VroSeslka, on the other hand, being a repreS€lltabve of asatkaryavida IS 
constramed to admit the non-existence of the indivIdual before its production and 
after its destructIon. But along WIth thIS he is bouud to ascribe eternal existence 
to the Unlversal OtherwIse hIS position would be IJke that of the Buddhist, who 
rejects the reahty of both the Concrete IndividtUl.l (cf. aamghiltaviida) as weIl as 
of the Abstract Uni'l:ersal (ct. apohaviiila). 
8 This shows that there is no form. In matter during the period of dissolution
 
In the sa.nkhya also Matter is described In Its pnmBry state as undIfferentiated 
and formless (avyiikrtii prakrtth). Accordmg to both it is indeterminate and 
supersensuous (atrndrrua). 
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manas within? The problem is extremely complicated. 
The atoms and the manas being inert by nature have to 
be moved from without. The Self in itself can not be a 
source of motion, for it is a continuum. The only active 
principle, if there could at all be anything deserving of 
this name in this system, is adrsta which resides as a 
'specific quality in the Self. It is maintained that when 
the Self, charged with this adrsta, comes in contact with 
the atoms the latter are impelled to action. The occa- 
sion for such contact is determined by the maturity of 
adr
ta which is effected by the passage of Time. But 
adr
ta in itself, as being a link in the chain of causation, 
can not be a :final and adequate explanation of the origin 
of motion. The ascription of causality in this case to the 
human wilf (manusiya 'prayatna) 
s out of the point. 
The human will, in so far as it is a product, is occasionat 
i.e. an event in time and is itself determined by adrsta. 
As a result of this analysis, therefore, our system finds 
compelled to reject both the hypotheses as ',ultimate 
solution. We have, it is urged, in the last resort to fall 
back on the Divine Win (isvariya prayatna), which being 
eternal is not determined by anything external to it and 
requires no further explanation. This is what in the 
scholastic language we may designate as the doctrine of 
the Divine Concursus. ' 
The origin of Motion is therefore to be explained by 
the operation of the Divine Will in the first place and 
by that of the human will (milnu$iya prayatna) and of 
mechanical" necessity implied in previous karma in the 
second. AU the principles work concurrently though pro- 
minence is given in all theistic philosophy to the Will of 
God without which nothing can be actuated. The pro- 
cess of the formation of organic and inorganic bodies is a 
question to which we can not advert bere l but it may 
just be noted that the same karma which brings about a 


1 cr Dr Seal's "The Posittive Scientea of fJ'he ancient lIind1.u!". 
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contact between the self and the manas is also instru- 
mental in bringing together the atoms so as to form 
different collocations capable of exhibiting a variety of 
specific characters. In other words, the manas and the 
material particles are stirred into activity by one and 
the same force conceived as a quality present in the self. 
The external world, including the organism, is held to be 
a field for the experiences of pleasure and pain resulting 
by way of natural reaction from the karma-forces of the 
past, and has only a moral value. Apart :from karma, 
i.e. from the standpoint of the liberated self, wrapped in 
the glory of its isolation, the existence of the world and 
of its life is without any significance. Hence the same 
moral End (viz. bhoga) which occasions the rise of sub- 
jective phenomena acts also as a motive for the origin of 
the objective order. 
A word or two may be useful in connection with this 
vexed question or adrsta or karma. Uniformity of Nature 
and the Principle of Causality are invariably assumed. 1 
That is whatever comes into being is sUPpo'sed to do so 
from an adequate cause. Granting this it remains to take 
note of the facts of pleasure and pain and justify their 
existence. Evidently they must be traced to distinctive 
causes which can not be extrinsic or bhiltanistha as the 
materialists ( lokayatikah ) would contend. The same 
external object is the source of pleasure to one and of 
pain to another, causes pleasure to a man atone time 
and pain to the same man at another time. These differ- 
ences of experiences have, therefore, to be explained on 
intrinsic grounds. That is to say, once assuming that 
pleasure and pain, which are facts of mental life and be- 
long to the Self, are occasioned by causes also belonging 
to and existing in the same Self, the question becomes 
simplified. The conclusion becom
s then irresistible that 


1 There is no room for chance (iikasmikaivaviida) In philosophy The dIfferent 
doctrines of chance viz. Niyativa.da, K.&Iavida
 Yadroohivada and Svabhava 
vida have bren reiected. 
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these causes are the nature of tendencies or subconscious 
forces resulting from conscious efforts in the past and 
lying dormant in the Self. They lie dormant or unseen 
for a definite period of time proportionate to the inten- 
sity of the strain originally put [forth. They are then 
released So to say, and give rise to pleasure and pain, 
indeed to the whole panorama of phenomenal existence. 
For the world itself, as already mentioned, is justifiable 
only on moral grounds as the field wherein the Self has to 
work out its destinies. It can have no other meaning. 
The materialists, who rejected the efficiencies of 
karma, explained that a living organism ( sanTa), just 
like an inorganic substance (murtt:i) is produced from 
matter under purely mechanical influences. The assump- 
tion of karma is declared unnecessary. But the N aiyA- 
yika remarks that while the mechanical causes are indeed 
admissible they do not go very far; they are subject to 
the operation of a governing principle of Justice or Moral 
Retribution in the world. The mechanical theory is open 
to several objections: (1) 'The analogy of inorganic sub- 
stances is ill-founded, for there is no evidence testifying 
to the fortuitous character of their origin. (2) On the 
contrary, the origin of organic bodies is known from ex- 
perience to follow generally (e.g. in the case of sexually- 
generated bodies) from the fusion of two principles, male 
and female (viz. tr,etah and Idhita) but this involves 
previous karma-both of the person to be born and of 
the parents-capable of bringing about the fusion. And 
even where such a fusion is not a necessary pre-condition, 
as in the case of the ayonija (a-sexuaIly generated) bodies 
of (i) Devas, 

is, on one hand and (ii) of the Infusoria 
etc. on the other, the action of karma is held to be in- 
dispensable. To explain: the immediate material which 
enters into the constitution of all organisms (whether 
ayonija or yonija) is the atomic substance.. but the 
efficient cause, viz. the unseen agency of differentiation or 
the factor which determines their varieties (i.e. the 
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different forms of organic structure) is karma. The 
former is passive, but it yields to the impulse communi- 
cated to it by the latter, the active principle, and takes 
on a corresponding form. Unless the agency of such an 
unseen principle be admitted it seems hard to explain how 
the same primordial cells whIch are uniform in 
character and do not exhibIt the slightest Indications of 
difference either in physical or psychical activities should 
gradually evolve themselves into dj:fferent organisms 
altogether. 
Karma is conceived as bringing about a two-fold 
union-(a) the aggregation of the atoms resulting In the 
production of the body, and (b) the union of the parti- 
cular Self, in which it inheres as a quality, with this body. 
These two actions are indeed not two different actions, 
but rather two complementary phases of the same action, 
and are simultaneous. For the body being considered 
to be the vehicle of bhoga, and bhoga explained as the 
experience of pleasure and pain (sukhaduhkhasa'Tfl-vitiJi) 
it is apparent that its relation to the Self is already im- 
plied. To clear up: the same karma which resides in a 
particular Self creates for it by a process of atomic com- 
bination (Cbl}u$WJ'hgh:ata) its vehicle of experiences. If 
thi-s be not conceded a great difficulty would follow. That 
is to say, if it be supposed that the efficient cause ot body 
(i.e. karma) does not pertain to the Selves severally i.e. 
is not pratyatmaniyata, the problenl arises: why should 
one individual Self experience his pleasures and pains 
through one body and through that alone, rather than 
through any oth-er P Since all the Selves are by nature 
Omnipresent and related to all bodies alike, what deter- 
mines the sense of possession (sva8vamibhiiva, bhoktr- 
bhogyabhiiva, mamatva) in regard to a particular Self 
and a particular body as expressed in the judgement- 
'this body is mine'? It is a universally admitted fact 
that such a restriction (niyama) of personal experience 
really exists--one cannot enjoyt or suffer in another's 
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body.l Hence there must be a ground of restriction. 
This 18 karma. 
From what has been said above it follows that karma 
is the force which helps to build up a particular body and 
unite it (and the manas) to the Self to which it attaches, 
so that it lies at the root of the entu,a phenomena of 
mundane existence. The assumption of bodies and senses, 
not once but through a beginnlngless series of births, 
is the only means by which the experience of pleasure 
and pain 1S possible, for a disembodied soul is free from 
pleasure and pain-in fact from every form of mental 
life, e.g. cognition, desire, volition etc. Now for one 
who wants to be rid of pain and consequently of mental 
life, including what is popularly esteemed as pleasure- 
and pleasure not preceded, succeeded and accompanied 
by pain is not posslble 2 -the one thing needful is to des- 
troy the accumulated force of karma, this destruction 
alone being capable of leading to a discarnate state. 
But what is it that can destroy karma? To this 
question one has to answer by 8)sking a cross-question, 
viz what is it that produces karma or rather makes 
its origin or possibility? ,All the sy:stems of Indian 
philosophy agree in the main in replying to both these 
questions. They hold irrespectiv;e of the 'rndividua! 
standpoint from which each of th
m 100ks at Reality, 
that Ignorance leads to karma, or makes it productive 
while Knowledge serves to destroy it or to sterilise its 
forces. Let us confine ourselves to the special views of 
Nyaya-vai{;esika. Ignorance is said to consist in think- 
ing that the Self is kartta and bhokta and that it is 


1 TbIS excludes the case of the Y ogIns who. are able to expenence the pleasure 
and pain of anybody whatsoever as if they were their own. But then thIs 
experIence would not be called bhoga at aU, and IS not the result of hIS prior 
karma Hence bhoga=s v asukhadu9.khasaksitkarah Cf NyiiyaviirttzkatJitparyatika 
p 857 asb hi parakiyasukhaduhkhasaksatkaro yogmam na hi cal'te bhogIna
 
.2 Cf. NyayamafiJari, p. 511 duhkhasamsparie sasvabkasukhasambhogisam- 
bbavAd duhkhasya cii.'vaiSy.ahatavyatvoo vivekahanasya ca'sakyatvid vlsamadhuni 
ihal'katra patrapatIte ubhe api sukhaduhkhe tyaJyatim it!. 
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identical ,vith the body and senses or at least is their 
owner. True knowledge enables the Self to realise that 
in itself, as dissociated from the action of the specific 
qualities which inhere in it under the influence of 
Adrsta during its term of embodied life, it is absolutely 
pure and indifferent (svarupataS cd/ham udiiiinal}). It 
reveals the truth that all real agency or efficiency belongs 
to the Lord and that man is, and considers himself, to be 
an efficient cause in so far as he identifies himself, 
though falsely and unknowingly, with the Lord. This 
false sense of efficiency (kartrtvabodha ) on the part of 
man, which is necessitated for the working out of his past 
,karma, 1 disappears with the disruption of karma by the 
fire of Knowledge, so that in reality (pa'ramarthatah) the 
human soul is not a free agent ( kartta) nor even a 
patient (bhokta) but is neutral (uda5ina). The notion 
that the soul is active or passive springs only from 
ignorance or misapprehension of its real character. 2 


1 Udayana approaches the problem from a shghtly drfIerent poxnt of VIew: 
na ci'kurvatah kulaladeb kayasamksobhadlsaclhyo bhogah siddhyed iti tadartham 
asya kartrtvam 'isvaro' numanyate tadarthama.tratvadacivaryyasye'ti (Nyaya 
kusumiii;"jali, Be!l. Ed, Ch. V. p. 47). 
2 Cf Nyiiyakandari. p. ft81, yah kartta bhokta.'sti'ty iitm8.P.am ab1umany.ate 
pa.ramarthato duhkhasadhan2m ca bahyadhyatmtkavlsayamsukhasadhanam Ity 
abhlmanyate so'avidvan. 
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In the history of ancient Indian philosophy the con- 
troversy over the doctrine of causality is very old indeed. 
Although the nature of the controversy has varied from 
time to time, the fundamental problem has persisted. It 
is this: what is the relation between the cause and the 
effect? Does the cause contain the effect in its implicit 
fOJ;lll or is the effect a new thing altogether? What are 
the presupposi tions of the genetic process? Does it 
imply simply a gradual unfoldment of what lies within, 
as eternally existing, or is it a creation ex nihil? 
We know that various answers can be given to these 
questions according to the differences of our viewpoint. 
The N aiyayika, with his commonsense and realistic as- 
sumptions would naturally be inclined to favour the 
view which maintains an absolute difference (atyanta- 
bheda) between the cause (material) and the effect. To 
him the cause and the effect are two distinct concept'S, 
though bound together by a mysterious tie of relation- 
ship; for it cannot be gainsaid, the N aiyayika would say, 
that though the effect is distinct from its cause-indeed 
from everything else in creation-by virtue of its own 
apparent lndividuality, it still inheres in it during its 
existence, and that even when It does not exist, i.e. before 
its production and after its destruction, its non...existence, 
technically known as p
g
 bh
ya and 
y


a, is predic- 
able of its cause alone. As to what cdnstitutes . this 
bond of affinity nothing is said beyond the fact that'it is 
in the nature of an effect to be thus intimately related to 
its own material cause. It is an ultimate fact and has 
to be accepted as such. 
This appeal to "the nature of things" on the part of 
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the N aiyayika amounts practically to a confession of 
weakness of his theory. The ¥2Ein, who is an advocate 
of s at
 
rx
y
da, rejects the N aiy ayik.a hypothesis and 
affirms that the effect, in so far as its essence is concerned, 
is identical with the cause from which it comes forth. 
The so-called production and destruction do not really 
mean that the product comes into and passes away from 
existence. Every product being an aspect of the supreme 
Prakrti in which it exists somehow involved and identified 
as an eternal moment, creation out of nothing and anni- 
hilation is an absurdity. Production, therefore, is 
differentiation and dissolution is re-integration. The \ 
process of becoming, with which the problem of causality 
has to deal, does indeed imply a change, but it is a change 
conceived as the transition of a dharlna from an unmani- 
fest to a manifest state and from the manifest back into 
the unmanifest condition. The substrate of change is 
everywhere and always an existing unit. 
The sum and substance of the Satkaryavadin's con- 
tention seems to be this. We all must start from the 
assumption, under the necessity of our thought, that 
being comes from being and not frorn nofJ-being, and that 
an absolute void giving rise to being is inconceivable. 
The denial of this principle would land us in contradic- 
tions.. We conclude, therefore, that the effect is real 
(sat). 
In the text-books of the school we find a set of 
five arguments brought forward to establish the reality 
(satt-a) of the effect (even before its origin): 
( 1) The fact that what is unre.al (asa
) can not be 
subject to the causal operation (kiirakavyapara). 
( 2) Th!e fact. that an appropriate 1m ate rial 
( upiidana ) is resorted to for bringing a bout a certain 
effect; in other words, that every material is not by 
nature capable of producing every effect This means 
that the material cause, which is somehow related to the 
effect in question, brings about that effect. But if the 
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effect were not existing, there would be no relation and 
consequently no production. An unrelated material is 
no material at alL 
( 3 ) And if the necessity of the relation between the 
material and the effect be not admitted, it would imply 
that the fitness of the material is not a condition of pro- 
duction and that any effect could result from any cause. 
This would be subversive ot all order and so against our 
. 
experIence. 
( 4) This difficulty cannot be got over by the as- 
sumption of sakti even, as the Mimamsakas seem to do. 
They declare that an effect, before origin, is indeed non- 
existent (
at) and that the cause is therefore indeed un- 
related. Still there would be no irregularity, for we 
adm it, they say, that the cause, in so far as it possesses a 
sakti favourable to a certain effect, does produce that 
effect. As to the question whether the cause possesses a 
particular sakti or not, it can only be answered a fortiori, 
for it is inferred by observation of the effect. 
(5) The last argument is that the effect is nothing 
different from the cause (karanabhavut). If the cause be 
existent (sat) there is no reason to maintain that the 
effect, which is only a mode of the cause, should be non- 
existent (asat). 
This last argument requires to be expanded. We 
have already said that according to Sailkhya, unlike 
N yaya- Vaisesika, the relation between cause and effect is 
declared to be identity (abheda, tadiitmya). The 
N aiyayika, with his pragmatic attitude towards reality, 
makes utility the criterion of existence (satta) and ap- 
proaches the problem in a semi-Buddhistic fashion. To 
him, therefore, the effect, say a jar, is altogether a dis- 
tinct entity from its cause, clay, for both do not serve 
the self-same purpose. This is arthakriyabheda. Besides 
this, there are other grounds, which, to a realist philo- 
sopher, help to differentiate one object from another. 
These are buddhi (==pratiti), vyapadesa and arthakriya- 
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vyavastha. On these grounds, too, the Naiyayika seeks to 
establish the difference of the effect from the cause. Thus 
the notion of jar is distinct from that of clay and conse- 
quently corresponding to this notional or logical differ- 
ence, the N aiyayika would say, there must be a real 
difference in the objective world. In other words, jar 
and clay, as objective realities, must be mutually different. 
So, too, differences of names and functions point to a 
difference in reality. 
'These are some of the stock arguments of the 

 aiyayika. But they do not appear to have much weight 
against the Sailkhya- Yoga position. They lose their 
point as soon as they are aimed at a system in which the 
so-called Realism finds little support. The art.Juikriya- 
bheda is really no sure test of objective difference, for the 
same object may have different arthakriyas; nor is artha- 
la'iyavyavastha a test, For different collocations of the 
same cause may serve different purposes. The difference of 
names, viz. clay and jar, is no proof of difference either, for 
in that case a forest would have to be postulated as 
different from the individual trees composing it. 
The true relation between the cause and the effect, 
therefore, is that the effect is a dharma, an aspect of the 
cause and constitutes a mode of it. The primary Prakrti 
being the equilibrium of the three gunas, the effects or 
vikaras are nothing but various modifications and collo- 
cations of it. In essence th
 cause and the effect are 
identical, for both consist of gunas and it is in difference 
of collocation ( sa1hsthiinabheda) that the difference 
between the two, as it reveals itself to our consciousness, 
consists. And this difference in collocation is a peculiar 
manifestation., That of which it is a manifestation re- 
maIns always in the background, unmanifest. In the last 
resort, the cause, the Prakrti, the Materia Prima, is the 
uI1manifest and' the effect, the vikara, is the manifested 
,vo
ld, always held ,vithin the bosom of that unmanifest, 
universal being. 
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The doctrine of satkarya, therefore implies, as we 
often find in Indian philosophy, that the universe, with 
an i\nfinite number of cosmic systems belonging to it, is 
always existing in Prakrti as its aspects. The evolution 
of a universe out of void has no meaning. The Buddhists, 
together with the N aiyayika and Vaisesika, believe that 
the product has no exitStence prior to its origination and 
that it loses its existence as soon as it is destroyed. 
What this really means and how far it is justified we shall 
try to explain elsewhere. But we may just observe here 
that the whole doctrine of satkarya is a blow to this 
position. 
To make the Yoga thesis more clear we give here a 
brief Hnalysis of its concept of substance or dharmin. In 
the technical nomenclature of Indian philosophy the term 
dharmin bears the sense of "substrate, subject, that in 
which something is held, that of which something is predi- 
cated" and dharma means the "aspect of dharmin, predi- 
cate, content" and so forth. All predication, and there- 
fore all judgment, involves the affirmation (vidhiina) or 
denial (ni$edha) of a particular dharma with reference to 
a particular dharmin. In fact, every proposition, which is 
an expression of judgment, bears testimony to the fact of 
predication Now, though predication is made-and 
our entire phenomenal existence is necessariJy based upon 
this-the subject of predication remains always, so far as 
its nature and essence are concerned, a point of contro- 
versy. When it is said that "the flower is red" the pro- 
position is certainly intelligible to commonsense, but on 
closer examination the meaning of the proposition fur- 
nishes a topic for djjs
ussion. It reveals the same old 
problem which Nagasena raised before Menander more 
than 2000 years ago. What is that to which I am attri- 
buting redness? What j\S meant by flower P Is it a mere 
bundle (sarhghiita, samudaya) of sensible qualities or is 
there a real objective ground, a substrate, to which the 
qualities are attached by some natural relations? We 
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know that two answers are usually given to this questIon. 
The first is that of the Buddhists and in a certain sense 
of the Vaiyakaranas. The second answer comes from 
Nyaya-Vaise
lka. The Vedantic position on this question 
IS one of compromise between Idealism and Realism, but 
it Lends towards the former. And the Yoga VIew, too, 
is more or less id'ealistic, though with an important 
qualification. 
In other words, the Buddhists deny the existence of 
a substance away from the qualitres and a whole as dis- 
tinct from the parts. But the Realists, to whom the 
external world has au objective, extra-mental value, are 
not satisfied with this view. They posit a real substance 
in which various quaJities inhere and which is not a mere 
collection of gulJ.as but has an independent eXIstence. So 
too with the \vhole (avayavi) which results, as a dIstinct 
and independent object, from the combination of parts. 
In Vedanta, also, the former view is favoured. Sankara, 
in Brhadiiranyaka-bhasya J plainly denies substantiality 
to the atoms and describes them as mere gul).as. But 
the Yoga theory is more clear on the point. It is said 
indeed that dharma is the gu1;la or a set of gu
as by 
which the dharmin is made known to us and that this guna 
m.ay be any of the sensible qualities, viz., colour, sound, 
etc. or any of their combinations. But this ought not to 
imply that there is any fundamental distinction between 
dharma and dharmin. Both of these are at bottom 
(paramarthatah) one. 1 They are different only in 
vyavahara. And since this difference between dharma 
and dharmin and between one dharma and another is 
founded on the appearance and disappearance of the 
dharmas whi!Ch is due to time-limitation; it is evident 
tha t in Eternity, where there is no distinction between 


1 dharmls,ariipamatro hI dhannah. dharmivikriyt\l.'vai'iS5, dharmadv.ar.a pra- 
paficyata itI. tatra dh.armasya. dharmini ysrttamanasysl'va adhvasu atit.a- 
ll.3.gatavartt.amanesu bh1ivinyathalvam bhavab na dravyanyathah am (Yoga 
bhii3ya, III 18) I, 
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past and future, all the dharmas are in a sense identical, 
not only with one another but even with the dharmin to 
which they are referred. 'This ultimate dharmin is the 
unmanifest Pralqti whose infinite modes (vikarah ) are 
the infinite dharmas, of which those ,which are present 
to our consciousness are called present and the rest is 
characterised either as past or as future. The dharmas 
a:ve, therefore, only the varying manifestations of the 
gunas of primary Matter. That is, Prakrti as modified 
In a particular manner is known aa a particular dharn1a 
or vikara. 
* * * * 
The Yoga philosophy, esp,ecially jthe system pro- 
pounded by Patafijali and Vyasa, accepts in the main the 
views of the rival school of the Sankhyas. The Yoga 
view of causality is, therefore, in all essential features 
almost j,dentical with the Sailkhya. ' 
From what we have said regarding satkaryavada it 
must have been made clear that the Yoga (and Sankhya) 
notion of causality has a distinct character of its own. 
The word 'cause' means indeed a necessary pre-condition 
of a subsequent event; this meaning is common to the 
other systems; it also accepts the anvaya and vyatireka 
as the guiding principles for the discovery ot causality. 
But the characteristic doctrine remains to be noted. 
If we observe the world of change and analyse it 
carefully we find that every change involves a double 
element: (a) a transitional one, and (b) a permanent 
one. When clay is nloulded into the form of a jar, we 
are accustomed to speak of this moulding as an instance 
of change. Evidently here, too, th
re are two elements 
present, viz., clay land the forms that appear and dis- 
appear in it. The forms are all transitional-they come 
and go, but the nlatter, the clay, for instance, is relatively 
permanent. It is) therefore, said to be the substrate of 
these changes of forms, through all of which its unity 
remains unbroken. Before the- production of jar, clay 
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had a definite form viz" 'lump', which disappeared and 
made room for the appearance of a new form, viz., 'jar', 
and the destruction of the jar again is nothing but the 
disappearance of the 'jar' form and the appearance of a 
fresh one in its place, and so on till Universal Dissolution 
when Matter will absorb withiln itself all its forms and 
regain its pristine farmless and blank character. But 
during creatron (ST$ti) it stands as the background for 
the play of these countless fleeting forms. From this will 
be obvious what the relation between Matter, the 
dharmin, and the form, the dharma is. Every change 
being a kind of causation, true causal relation must be 
understood as meaning the relation of the form to the 
matter, and not, as the Buddhists would contend, of one 
form with another. In the chain of causation, of course, 
one form. may be spoken of as the cause of another,l but it 
is not by virtue of itself but of the matter which is its 
content. In the technical language of Sankhya-Yoga all 
causal relation is prakrtivikrtib
ava, pra1qti beimg the 
cause and vikrti the effect. 
But the meaning of the term prakrti is very 'often 
misunderstood. It is generally supposed to stand for the 
samavayi karaJ;la of the V aise
ika or for the material 
cause of the Scholastics. There is no doubt that what 
is meant by samavayi karana falls under prakrti, but the 
latter includes the so-called nimittas as well. If we leave 
aside tor the present the question of asamavayi karana, 
which is a peculiarity of the Vaisesika 1 alone, we may 
conveniently divide prakrti into a two-fold aspect, viz.: 
upadana and nimitta. 
, 'rhus although prakrti is Ottle and the questilOn of 
causal classification is, therefore, out of place in Sa:iikhya, 
it becomes intelligible why we find mention of a two-fold 
division of the causal principle.. This division is really 
a concession to the demands of empiric consciousness, 


1 In popular parlance, however, one dharma may be descnbed as the dharma 
of another. 
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and is resorted to just as in Vedanta. Truly speaking, 
Sankhya- Yoga, as much as Vedanta, is an advocate of 
the identity of nimitta and upadana. In other words, the 
distinction between nimj.tta and upadana is a pseudo- 
distinction, and has no existence on the plane of pure 
Prakrti which is universal BeIng and Essence. It is only 
when Pra1{fti has evolved herself into the first stadium, 
into the Mahat, that we find this distinction, of nimitta 
and upadana, like every other distinction, probably 
brought out. The function of the nimitta, therefore, is 
not to serve, as with the Vaise
ika, as an external prin- 
ciple of movement, the effectuating factor in the universal 
Becoming. Prakrti is self-moved (svatahparinlimini)" 
motion is inherent in it by nature and does not come 
to it from without. It (as rajas) is an aspect of its 
Being. The efficiency of the nimitta-and this is all tha
 
we mean by causal operation-consists only in the re- 
moval of the proM.bens in the way of Pralqti (tamah
 
avaratta) and in the consequent liberation of the vikaras, 
the forms, held so long in confinement within the womb 
of Prakrti. 
For practical purposes, therefOrie, we may distin- 
guish in our system between two kinds of causes at work, 
viz., the material and the efficient. What Aristotle 
designated as formal causes do not seem to possess here 
a causal character at all. And we shall find that the so- 
called final causes of Aristotle fall under the category of 
nimitta. 
Let us try to understand the position more clearly. 
We have said that the material cause, the Prakrti qua 
upadana, possesses an eternal motion inherent in itself 
and is not an inert substance required to be moved from 
outside. It possesses in potentia infinite forms towards 
the manifestation of which it has 1'a natural proneness; 
but this manifestation is held in check by a retarding 
force which, as we shall find later on, is identical with 
the merit or demerit of jIva with whose personal experi- 
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ence the manifestation is directly concerned. As soon 
as this force is counteracted by an opposite force, e.g., 
merit by demerit and vice versa, the path of evolution be- 
comes clear and the material transforms itself into the 
appropriate effect. The block of stone for instance, con- 
tains involved within itself any kind of image, but it is' 
able to manifest a particular image-and this manifesta- 
tion is called production-only when the particular 
avarana which stands in the way of its manifestation is 
removed by the sculptor's chisel. 'The removal of this 
a varana constitutes the efficiency of the nimitta, and is 
the sum and substance of all causal operation. The 
nimittas do not lend any impulse to the material nor can 
they bring out what is not implicitly contained in it. 
The apt illustration in the Y ogabhiisya (4.8) of the water 
in a reservoir on a higher level flowing of itself into the 
lower fields when a leakage or an outlet is made in the 
embankment, will clear up our point. Further, since 
every subsidiary prakrti-finite cause, is ultimately per- 
meated by and coincident with pure Prakrti it naturally 
follows that every individual thing in nature contains 
every other thing potentialIy.1 
Thus we need not seek for a principle of effectuation 
in Prakrti outside of its own nature (svabhiiva). This 
independence, on the part of the Prakrti, of an extrinsic' 
influence is caIIed her svatantrya or freedom. Vijfian3J 
Bhiksu shows ( Yoga viirttilfja, pp. 260-1) that the on1y 
possible cause of prav:rtti js the nature of the gunas. 2 It 
is universally adn1itted that the particles of !patter 
( anu) are in perpetual motion in space. This motion is 


1 The arguments in 8ankhyakiiriX:ii viz. upada'1aniyamat etc. are In cosonance 
wiih Our ordmary expeIience whIch justifies thIs restrIction .An effect, to be 
brought forth, requires an appropriate materIal (and appropl'1ate subsIdIary causes) 
This is so, because we are dealing with limIted prakrb and with limited human 
resources But to the YOgIn, to whom the entire Prakrh IS open, It is easy 
to evolve anythmg from anythmg. 
2 Cf Y ogabhama under Siifra III. lS.-gunasviibhavYf'm tu pra'rrthk
anam 
uktam gm;1anam. 
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the vague vibration characteristic of the atoms and is to 
be distinguished from the definite motion which brings 
two atoms together (dravylirambhaka) so as to form a 
substance. This motion does not serve any moral pur- 
pose, i.e., does not produce bhoga; hence merit and de- 
merit cannot be its cause. Nor is this motion due to a 
special act of God's will, for it would be assuming too 
much. It is more reasonable, therefore, to think of it! 
as natural. Vijfiana Bhiksu further points out that the 
nimittas are not found to be necessary and indispensable 
in the manifestation of an effect, for the Yogin, by a mere 
act of his will, can bring forth anything that he pleases 
and for creation he does not stand in need of any human 
instruments. Similarly, in the beginning of creation 
things, e g. seeds, are produced by God's will merely,1 
without the help of any positive precedent condi- 
tions, e.g. similar other seeds. All this goes to corro- 
borate the view that the nimittas have not a direct 
causality in the production of an object. They help, 
each in its own way, to rouse the evolving power. of 
PraJqti, viz., karma (merit and demerit) by breaking the 
avarana which is a dharma opposed to itself, God's will 
by breaking all kinds of avarana beginning with the 
greatest one i.e., state of equilibrium, kala by roqsing 
karmas etc., and the ordinary instruments, dandas etc., 
by retarding the possibility of manifestation of other 
effects. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


But what is the aim of all this manifestation? What 
is its end? An answer to this would furnish us with what 
Aristotle calls :final causes of creation. It is admitted 
that all movement presupposes an end to be realised; 
without an end there can be no activity (prayojanam 
anuddi$ya na mando'pi pravartate). This end is however 
variously conceived: 
( a) Firstly it is plea:sure or pain, which the jlva is 
bQt,1nd to experience in consequence ( i.e.
 as the 
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fruits, phala) of his previous karma. In common 
parlance, this experience is known as bhoga and jiva 
as bhokta. 
(b) The author of Yogabhasya sets forth that this 
aim is twofold, pleasure or absence of pain. The former 
is bhoga and the latter is apavarga. It is either of these 
two which is the object of a man's striving (purusiirtha). 
Pleasure or bhoga, when further analysed, would be found 
to embrace the three varieties of end, viz. dharma, artha 
and kama. But the supreme end is apavarga. 
In the Sdnkhya Kfiriku (42), it is clearly stated 
that the purusartha actuates the liilga (prava.,rtaka ) . 
This artha is (a) experience of pleasure and pain on th
 
ascertainment of vieayas, or (b) denial of vi
ayas on the 
ascertainment of distinction between Pralqti and Purus.a. 
In other words, every movement is either towards vi$aya- 
bhoga or towards bhogatyaga i.e. peace. But as bhoga 
is the necessary precedent of tyaga, and must eventually 
be followed by it, sooner or later, it may be said with 
reason that the end of all movement is this tyaga, which 
in its highest form is dissociation from Prakrti and self- 
reaHsation. It is ilie "One Event to which the whole 
creation moves." 
The perpetual unrest and agitation which we observe 
around us will have theix close only when this supreme 
end is attained. The course of evolution, for each indivi- 
dual, will terminate when he realises the essential nature 
of his own self (tatah parmiimakramasamtiptir g'l.lh1iinilm). 
For apart from the individual for whom it is intended, 
the evolution of Nature has no other meaning. As to the 
further question whether Nature as a whole will ever' 
cease to evolve we have nothing to say here. This point 
will be discussed separately in connection with the doc- 
trine of pralaya., 
Without going into further detail at this point we 
may note that the conception 9i ,causality in SaiLkhya 
Yoga is as much mechanical as it ils teleological. Leav- 
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ing out the other auxiliary factors and confining ourselves 
to karman alone we find that it is both efficient (though 
negatively so as already pointed lout) as well as final. 
Everything in Nature has its end. It will be found that 
even the objective inequalities in creation are not expli- 
cable except on the hypothesis of the determining prin- 
ciple. A thing is what it is, not by chance but, as it were, 
by necessity. If the external ,vorld exists, and has come 
into being, to serve as the object of experience (pleasure 
or pain) of a conscious subject and would vanish for him, 
as soon as that purpose is fulfilled, 
t is easy to fol1ow 
that its varieties must be occasioned by that principle, 
moral in its nature, which governs the varieties of such 
experience; and consequently all instruments and effi- 
cjent factors must work in subordination to this Supreme 
Governor. So far, therefore, the whole scheme of Nature, 
appears to be teleologicaL 
But karman is- not the last word.. It is worked off 
partly in natural course by fruition and is ultimately 
transcended by the light of supreme wisdom which re- 
veals the Self as it is and as distinct from Prakrti. This 
is the :final term of the evolutionary series. From this 
point of view, too, the scheme of Nature would be 
found to be pervaded by finality. 
This analysis of ours leaves out of account what 
Aristotle calls "formal causes." Though the forms, as 
conceived in the Saiikhya-Yoga and even in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, are not considered to have a causal character 
strictly, they are not important in the order ot creation, 
so far as. the specialities of the individuals are concerned. 
They will be discussed elsewhere. 
* * * * 
It is universally admitted that the world of sensible 
reality is a world of perpetual change, and it is also 
practically assumed, as we said, that every change in- 
volves a twofold element, viz., one that is transient and 
the other that is relatively perm anent J The material, 
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which is the subject of change, endures, ,vhile the effect 
('omes and goes. 
A careful and systematic study of this problem of 
change led in ancient India to the formulation of three 
broad theories viz., .A.l'ambhavada, Parillamavada and 
Vrvarttavada.. 
The A.rambhavada or the doctrine of origination 
(genesis) is the view of the N aiyayika and 'V' aiseeika to 
whom the effect is entirely a different thing from the 
productive material. It is immaterial whether the effect 
produced is a substance or a quality or an action; in all 
cases it is a new thing altogether and is distinct from the 
substance from which it arises. This view is a necessary 
coronary from the Asatkaryavada. That the effect is 
found to inhere, so long as it continues In existence, in 
its material cause and is not capable of separation from 
it, simply proves that there is an intimate relation 
between the two and not that the two are identical. 
A strong argument in favour of Ar.ambhavada seems 
to be furnished from the atomic theory. This theory 
postulates the existence of an infinite number of eternal 
particles of matter a'S the ultimate constituents of all! 
substantial products (kiiryadravya), that is, every pro- 
duct is explained as due to a peculiar combination result- 
ing in contact (arambhakasamyoga ) of these particles. 
And since it is impossible to consider the product as a 
mere grouping of the parts-and the reason why this is 
impossible consists in the disparity between the two, viz., 
that the particles are imperceptible and many, while their 
collection is perceived as one-it is more compatible with 
commonsense to suppose that the parts, by reason of 
combination result in the formation of the whole which is 
a new entity, pure and simple. 
But what is the bearing of this doctrine on the pro- 
blem of change? The question is whether change is 
predicable of the whole (avayavi) or of the ultimate 
particles or of both. 
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The V aise
ika says that the particles change and 
that the resultant whole also consequently changes. This 
is of the nature of chemical change and is due to the 
influence of tejas. The constant change going on in the 
world fis in the end reducible to this type. f.In other 
words, if X represents the whole consisting of parts repre- 
sented by, say, a, b, c, and d, we might say that the change 
of a, b, c, d into rf, b", c", a: by the assumption of newt 
qualities would necessarily involve the destruction of X 
and of the origin of a new whole, called Y. 1 This theory, 
therefore, assumes a double series of change--one in the 
parts and one in the whole. But why does a and c 
change into 0:, etc.? 'It is not natural, of course, 
for this would violate the postulate that no motion 
is inherent in a thing
 To explain this change 
the Vaise
ika assumes the contact of a and c with 
the particles of tejas which penetrate into the body by 
means of pores (according to V aise
ika, every substantial 
product is porous and pervious), break the contact of the 
atoms and produce in them a change of qualities. The 
atoms, as thus changed, are united again and form a fresh 
whole. This tejas is not only what we ordinarily call fue. 
It is ultimately the Solar Energy which, therefore, stands 
J 
at the root of all physical and chemical changes in the 
world. 
But the Naiyayika does not agree in this. He holds, 
against the Vaisesika, the solidity of substantial product 
and its impenetrability by heat-particles which act uptOn 
the body as a whole and produce in it change of qualities. 
Thus, though the substance is constant, trom its origin 
till its destruction, it is subject to change 'So far as its 
qualities are concerned. 
The Vedantist does not admit with the Vaise
ika 
that difference of size (par
"niima) is the cause of differ- 
ence of suhstance; hence the dharmin, say the jar, remain- 


1 The atoms remam the same, but theIr qu.aIIties ch.ange. 
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ing the same, its former rfipa is destroyed and is replaced 
by a new riipa; similarly the animal organism remain- 
ing the same, its leanness (karsya) is due to falling off 
(apacaya) of particles and its fatness (sthaulya) may 
be explained as due to accretion (upacaya) of new parti- 
cles. Thus the body of 'A' when one year old would be 
Identical with his body in his eightieth year, although 
there may be an entire change of particles and difference 
of size. In other words, it is the same body in different 
states (avastha ) . 
The problem of change has received a good deal of 
attention and careful treatment in the hands of Sankhya 
and especially of Yoga. ,. PariJ).ama means disappearance 
of one dharma, followed by the appearance of another, 
within the same subject or dharmin. 1 The word is used 
to indicate the process when it refers to the subject, and 
the result of this process when it refevs to the predicate, 
dharma. In popular usage and in later literature this 
word is found synonymous with vikara. 2 
This parinama is threefold, according as it concerns 
dharma, lak$a:Q.a and avastha. The definition of pari- 
nama given above is that of dharma pariJ)ama. Lakf?ana- 
parinama is the name of the change in regard to lak$a:Q.a 
or time-sequence, i.e. past, present and future. The 
grammatical tenses correspond to this pari:Q.ama in nature. 
The lak
a:Q.a too is not conceived as an ultimate unit and 
is further analysable into what we may call avastha or 
states, viz. new or old. Each such state is supposed to 
be ultimate and momentary. This kind of pariI).ama is 
not really expressible in language. This being the case 
the evolution of Nature may be supposed to consist of a 
series of such successive moments. In this ceaseless 
stream of parinama everything is being carried away from 


1 aV2sthlt.aSJ-'a dravy::.sya piiryadharmamvrttau c1harmantarotpattIh pariJ;lumah. 
y Qga Bhii8ya ill 18 
2 upaJanapaYaSali 
harma e\ a ca vlkara. Ity ucyate, 
Brahmavily.abkara:na, p. 146 (Adv l\tIafij Ed.) 
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the future through the present into the past. But the 
future (aniigata) and the past (aifita) being nothing but 
unmanifest Prakrti, every parlr;;lama is a passage from the 
unmanifest into manifestation aud return Into the un- 
mamfest. This represents a circle, of which one half, viz., 
passage from unmanifest into manifestatIon, I.e. from the 
future into the present, stands for ,vhat is known as visa- 
drsapari:Q.ama and another half i.e. return from manifesta- 
tIon into the unmanifest, i.e. from the present to the 
past for sadrsapari1).ama. This is true of all the three 
kinds of pari1).ama. 
Thus the triple parinama represents a series of three 
circles not mutually exclusive but really concentric, 
dharmaparinama being the outermost and the avastha- 
pariQ.ama the inmost of the group. But dharma and 
avastha are relative concepts merely and are identicaL 
The author of Y ogabhfL$ya clearly states (III. 13) that 
the change of dharma in a dharmin, of lak
a:Q.a in a dharma 
and of a vastha in a lak
aJj.a is the same process, being 
characterlsed by modification of the substance and in- 
volving a transition of states (avastha).l 
This change is incessant and uncaused. It pervades 
the whole realm of Nature. It is said that nothing that 
is made of gU1).as is ever, even for a single moment, at 
rest and this for the simple reason that guJ).as are by 
nature fickle. 2 Even in the state of dissolution when the 
manIfested universe is resolved into Prakrti, this change 
or mutation still continues-this is sadrsapari1).ama. 3 It 


1 dharmino'pl dharman
aram avasth!, dharmasyi'pl lak.sand.ntaram avastha ity 
eka eva dravyaparmimo bhedeno'padarslta lb. AgaIn. param.a.rthastu eka eva 
parmamah. BaIar.ama pomts out (p. 
10, f note 3) that the three parmamas 
are really cases of avasthaparlltama or tbey are an to be labelled as dbarma- 
parm.ama, smce all the mutatIons are In the dharmm as theIr permanent abode 
.2 dharmaI
vasthaparlIl.amall.Q. sunyam na ksa..nam apl gunavrttam 
avatJSt.hate. calam ca gunavrUam. Yogal:ihii.8ya, III. 18. 
3 Brahmananda Bhiiratl, In hIS Sa:ra'liLs&nTohya, p 171 seems to deny that in 
the st8tte of equilibrium (8amyiivasth.ii) there could be parmama. He says that 
the adm1Ssion of par
amn, even If sadrSa, would mlhtate against the theory of 
E<1ulhbrium of G
as In praIaya., for pB.m;1ima (fJa¥fX1Tn!JIfli) and samya are oontra- 
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is only Purusa or the Self which is truly immutable, being 
beyond PraJ.qti. 
Now a dharma or state, unless It is present, must be 
either past or future; but in all these states the dharmin 
or which these are affirmed, is constant. A dharma is a 
particular sakti pertaining to a substance and is inferred 
to exist in it from its action, viz., from the production of 
a particular effect. It is subject to mutation, but is 
never annihilated (CI. conservation of energy). The 
present (or udita i.e. actual) dharma is one which is des- 
cribed as "svavyaparam anubhavan" and "'savyapara"; 
this is the object or our immediate consciousness, and is 
differentiated. on the one hand, from the past or santa- 
dharma which has ceased to be active (krtva vylipariln 
uparatah) and on the other, from the future (possible or 
avyapadesya) dharma which has not yet commenced to 
operate. Of these dharillas the present only is felt as 
distinct (vi8i.sta) from Prakrti by reason of its manifest 
character, and one mjght say that this alone exists. And 
we know that the B ud'dhists actually denied the others. 
The past and the future dharmas are not directly known. 
The truth in the matter seems to be that these dharmas 
rest in Prakrti as in union with it and are not di'Stin- 
guishable, not only from one another but even as 
dharmas. Their essence is the essence of the Dharmin. 
Hence it follows that the dharmas are twofold, 
according as they are manifest (abhivyakta) or unmani- 
fest (anabhivyakta) and the dharmin is the substance 
which persists (anvayi) in them both and consists of a 
double nature viz., it is a samanya as wen as a visesa i.e., 
as a samanya it persists )n and is identical with santa 
and avyapadesya dharma and as a visesa it persists in 
and is the same as uditadharma. In other words, every 
effect or manifest product, in so far as it is a manifesta- 
tion, is an individual (vi8ega ) and considering its past 


dietory. Bh.arah's objectIon seems to me unfounded It rests on a misunder- 
standing of the meaning of par
ima. 
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and future unmanifest condition is identical with the 
universal Being or Prakrti (surniinya). The relation of 
cause and effect being identity in difference (tadlitmya) 
every effect has an individual character (derived from its 
identity with cause) by virtue of which it is perceived as 
one with everything else in nature. 
The above will suffice to bring out the meaning of the 
statement that all things are essentially identical and 
consequently all are in all. The root-principle of Yoga 
philosophy and practice is thus found to be a recogni-! 
tion of the fact that everything is fuIl of infinite possibili- 
ties, and personal exertion is meant simply to give them, 
by removing the obstructions, actuality. As to how this 
is done we shall discuss elsewhere. 
The perpetuity of flux is thus found to be an estab- 
lished Ifact in Nature. Our mind as weIl as the outer 
world are both equally fluent. Let us now try to dis- 
cover how these momentary changes contribute to various 
results. The question is: if the dharmin is one and 
suffers changes of state moment by moment, it. follows 
that these changes are all unifornl, and' in that case bow 
are we to account for the varieties of creation r The 
origin of multiplicity in effects from one or unjform cause 
is an illegitimate hypothesis. Concerning this it is said 
that diversity of modification is due to diversity of krama 
Kl'ama is the relative sequence between one dharma and 
another (dharma includes lak$G11.a and ava8tha a1so) 
and is ultimately a unit of change. It is the sequence of 
ksanas ( k8arJiinantaryatmi1 ) . One dharma may be' 
sa 1 d to be a krama of another provided that it imme- 
diately foHows it. The krama of dharma and laksana 
parinamas is sensible, but that of avastha p,arinama is 
extremely subtle and supersensuous. None but a Yogin 
can perceive the subtle change that a substance is under- 

oing every moment. But such kramas, though ordinarily 
imperceptible. are not to be i
ored. Their cumulative 
effect, from which they are inferred, is weat. It is their 
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permutations and combinations, -endless in number. 
which ,give rise to this manifold of our sensible 
experIence. 
Thus understood krama is a movement of the guJ]as. 
Referring to a dharma, we may define krama as its move- 
ment, from moment to moment, from the anagata state 
towards manifestation (varttamanatii) and then towards 
atita. In the atita or santa stage of the dharm_a, where 
all movement comes to a stand-stilI, there is no krama 1 
and it is for this reason that it is described' a:s iITevocable. 
That krama belongs to the present dharma is universally 
admitted. But the Yogin points out that even the ana.. 
gata dharma, a dharma ,vrnch has not yet come to be 
manifested and is yet in the womb of Prakrti as an avya- 
padesyadharma, possesses krama and is subject to the 
law of fluctuation. Had' it not been so. an anagata.. 
dharma would never have becorne varttamana at all. .A.n 
anagatadharma becoming varttamana is tantamount to 
the evolution of primordial Nature. A detailed study of 
th1's point and the secrets of creation will be furnished 
elsewhere, when it win also be shown that just as lapse 
into the past is the final term of the life-history of dharma, 
so the anagatavastha of the dharma is the initial term of 
its history. And this anagatavastha may be conceived 
firstly (1) as Prakrti and then (2) as an ideal dharma 
( bodha) i e. the same dharma when it is in the Mahat. 
(Cf. the original meaning of the term 'conception'). 
The philosophy of krama is very deep. It is said that 
the gunas being eternal and always in motion by nature, 
the krama of their modification never comes to an end. 
Their pari nama is eternal. But their evolutes v1Z. 
buddhi etc. are not permanent. That is, the krama of 
every substantial product ceases one day when it becomes 


1 Yoga bh asya, III. 14 
The question is How, then, can the Y ogm call back the past, though he 
does not u&uaIIy caU back. but revokes only a phantom, an exact duplIcate, of 
tb.e past r 
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dissolved. Every product, buddhi downwards, is meant 
to serve as an end or a means to an end, of the self (be it 
bhoga or apavarga) and is thereby justified in its exist- 
ence. The realisation of purusartha is the raison d' etre 
of the existence and continuance of the manifested world, 
and as soon as this is accomplished (finally by dharma- 
megha) it is resolved into its components, viz., the guJ.1a 
particles ( Cf. Yoga Subra IV. 82). But this is for one 
man-for him only who has reached his goal. There are 
other jlvas who may be still in the middle of their journey, 
some who are still moving outwards in search of bhoga 
or earthly enjoyment and some who, having turned back 
upon them, are indeed moving inwards but are yet on the 
path, struggling in pursuit of the saving knowledge. For 
such jlvas .the manifested worla (dtrsya) will have to 
continue. And the number of jivas being infinite there 
will never come a time when there will be no more a 
manifest, objective world ( Yoga S'Utra II. 22). But this 
does not violate the possibility of periodic dissolution of 
the world. 
We have seen above that the krama of modification 
of the drsya ends as soon as the puru
artha is realised. 
But as the krama has an end, has it also a beginning? 
The d:rsya being only a product or evolute of the relation 
between Purusa and Prakrti, the question recurs-what 
is the origin of this relation and when did it originate? 
We pointed out that the anagatavastha is the beginning 
of the krama of the dharma. Does this avastha refer to 
a definite point of time or is it simply a vague assumption 
foIIowing from the necessity of thought alone? Put more 
pointedly, the question refers itself to the moral explana- I 
tion of the bondage and consequent limitations imposed 
on the self. In reply to this pertinent question, the 
Sailkhya Yoga, like other kindred systems, asserts that 
we cannot posit an absolute beginning of this series of 
ksanas, that since every ksana is explicable only on the 
hypothesis of a preceding ksa:Q.a no absolutely first k
aI}.a 
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is conceivable. The causal series must be held to be' 
infinite ab ante. 
Moreover, what is the nature of this: relation between 
Puru
a and Pralqti (i.e. between Puru
a and Sattva) P 
The relation is gIven in every judgment of ours, which is 
a function (vrtti) of the buddhi and icmplies a cO-Qrdina- 
tion of subject and object. Such a co-ordination of two 
distinct and mutually exclusive principles is not possible 
except through confusion or non-discrimination (avidyii, 
viparyaya) . Thus this relation) which is the source of 
phenomenal consciousness and misery, is due to mithya- 
jiiana. But the origin of mithyajiiana can be explained 
only as a consequent of another mithyajfiana and that 
of another, and in this way the series would be streched 
infinitely backwards and we would not be able to arrive 
at its first term at all. The gunas being always in rela- 
tion to the Puru
a, (because both are eternal) 1 their 
effects too must always have been in relation with it. 
( dharminiim anadisamyogad dharmamatrriinlim apy 
aniidil} sarhyogah. Paficasikha in Y ogabhiisya II. 2
). 
But the usual argument set forward in support of 
the beginningless character of saIhsara consists in the 
inexplicability of the inequalities of pleasure, pain etc. 
on the hypothesis of a beginning in time. 
The inevitable conclusion which follows from the 
above is practically a confession of ignorance. However 
smartly we may tackle the problem, the mystery remains 
ever the same. Different attempts at solution simply 
change the form of the difficulty, but the mystery is never 


1 ThIs IS the doctrine of a.nwsamyogah. Cf drgdarSanaSaktyor nltyatvid 
anidlh samyogo vyikhyitah: - YogabJriiwa II. 

 The Naiyayikas, as a rule, 
reject the pOssibilIty of contact being WIthout a beginning. According to them 
sa.myoga, WhIC'b. IS apriptlpiirv1ka praptih, must be due to motion, eIther of one 
or of bot'h. But ajasamyoga also is sometimes admitted. Cf. Nyayo' Va.rttika
 
p. 466. For eternIty of samsara see Nyliyabhiisya, S I. ft7; Nyaya VaTttika, I. 
I. 2; 1.1.19. Nyaya Man1ari, p. 499. The rela.tion whIch is expressed m Yoga 
as a contact between Purusa and Prakrti (or rather Battva. i e. Cltta) appears in 
Nyaya as the contact of the Self with the manas (Nyaya Manian, p 499) or with 
the body (Nvii1/a BMS'JIa SJI i7). 
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fully cleared. Yet from an intellectual and rational point 
of view, the doctrine of anaditva remains the only valid 
theory on the point. 
This doctrine implies that there has never been a 
first karman or a first IDlthyajfiana, in the absolute sense 
of the term. There has always been a push from behind. 
The difficulty of admitting a first karman would be great. 
Assuming pluralism and absence of linlitations, all 
karmans would be uniform in the beginning and differ- 
ences would never ensue. According to such a view the 
selves, before they fell into the meshes of Prakrti, must 
have been in a free condition, joyous and pure. Why 
then should they have acted at all? And even if they 
had acted, why should' one ha ve acted differently from' 
another? In such a theory differences have to be assum... 
ed in the very beginning, and since these differences are 
self-explained and do not require an intrinsic ground of 
justification, why not extend the same lower down in the 
series? But this would upset the causal principle and 
end in a chaos of thought. Better, therefore, than intro- 
ducing dIfferences on the eternal planes (n,ityadhaman), 
it is to exp,lain them in the usual way by referring them 
to the adequate causal conditions \vorking in time. An 
endless succession is not an illegitimate hypothesis. 
Unless the causal series is admitted to be infinite, that 
is, if the world be supposed to have a beginning ill time, 
we must have to take recourse, as already noted, to the 
doctrjne of accident and chance (nirnimittavada). In 
that case, the experience of pleasure and pain on the part 
of jivas would remain unexplained and there would follow 
the defect of akrtabhyagama or fallacy of unmerited re- 
'ward and punishment. Moreover, the doctrine would in.. 
volve the possibility of the free souls also returning to 

ondage. Bailkara expresses himself on this point thus: 
adimattve hi samsarasya'kasmad udbhuter muktanan1 
Bpi puna!). samsarodbhiitiprasangah, akrtabhyagama- 
prasangas ca, sukhaduhkhadivaj
amyasya nil'nimittatvat 
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(Brahma Butra Bl1i4ya, ll. 1. 36). These inequalities 
are not explicable through Isvara and through mere 
avidya (without karmans following from the vasanas of 
the klesas, viz. raga, dv
a and moha) which is uniform 
in all (cf. also Sankara BhfJ,gya I. 8. 80). 
This is the burden of infinite karman which every 
jiva bears on his back. To escape from this is to obtain 
permanent peace. How this may be done need not be 
discussed at this point. The question why one jiva differs 
from another morally, since all are equally burdened with 
anadi karman of an in£nite kind, seems to be solved by 
the consideration of succession (karma) in the develop- 
ment or ripening of the karmans. The karmans being 
infinite, their permutations and combinations too are in- 
finite. Hence the difference in the different series of lives. 
This view is not universally admitted even in India, 
though undoubtedly this is accepted in all the recognised 
systems of Indian philosophy. For there are schools 
which, while conceding that the world as such has neither 
beginning nor end, deny that a particular jiva's course of 
existence in it should also be beginningless. They mean 
to say that as the jivahood has an end at a definite point 
of time, it begins also in time. It is inconceivable that a 
line, which is known to end, should have no beginning. 
If the term 'anadi' is intended to mean that we do not 
know when the series begins, simply because our own 
vision does not reach far back, it is all right. It would 
merely amount to a confession of the fact that our eyes 
are dimmed with avidya and cannot discover the begin- 
ning; but if it means, as it undoubtedly does, that it has 
no beginning at all, it is nonsense. These thinkers teach 
that the jiva is originally pure and free, and essentially 
identical with Isvara, but that through some fault on his 
part he was thrown into the vortex of sa:rhsara in which 
he has been rotating ever since and from which he will 
be able to escape only when the force (vega) with wh1ch 
he fell (which itself was determined by the intensity of 
-4 T. 15 
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the original fault) will have been exhausted. The inten- 
sity of his fault determines the length of his stay away in 
sarnsara. His original fall and his final emancipation are 
both due to the action of Divine Will, the former known 
as nigrahasakti and the latter as the anugrahasaktl 
(Power of Grace) of the Supreme Lord. 
The question how the jivas, all pure and spotless at 
first> are at all capable of transgression, and even then 
why they transgress in different ways, is answered by 
saying that they are all 'free' (svatantra) at this stage 
and that their actions are all self-determined.. The 
different series of lives of the jivas may be explained by 
their original differences on the Eternal Plane. These 
differences do not require to be explained from without. 
They follow from the essential difference in the nature of 
jivas. For, according to this view, the jlvas are different 
from one another, so far as personality is concerned, 
although each of them may be pure, free, etc. equally with 
the rest. This is a doctrine characteristic of all the 
pluralistic systems. 
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The earliest, and I might say the greatest (if not the 
only), pre-occupation of an ordi nary man's life is the 
thought of happiness to himself or to those around him. 
It is this positive thought-and it pre-supposes in its 
fullest significance an absolute negation of all possible 
evil-which spurs him into activity and constitutes the 
mainspring of h1s moral existence. But circumstanced 
as he is, he is hardly in a position to clearly envisage the 
ideal which lies vaguely before him. For the clear pre... 
sentation of the ideal requires a degree of mental clarity 
and disinterested quiescence which is rarely to be found 
in an average man of the present age, in which the :in- 
sistent demands of one's physical nature and surround- 
ings leave one hardly any time or energy to devote to a 
calm consideration of a deep ethical problem. The 
difficulty remains the same, even when the ideal is 
pictured in a different colour. Perfection, harmony, 
universal love and service, freedom-all these concepts re- 
present the varied aspects. of one and the same ideal, and 
the vagueness found in respect of the one pertains equally 
to all the rest. 
The truth is, the facts of transcendent life are, as a 
rule, so little known to the world outside that the very 
existence or possibility of such a life is often more a matter 
of pious beHef than of sincere conviction. And it is no 
wonder. With the limitations imposed upon us by our 
material nature it is hardly possible to look behind the 
appearances and have a glimpse of the transcendent 
realms beyond. The knowledge of a higher life than 
what JS ordinarily presented to us cannot be possible 
unless and until our general outlook is widened in con- 
sequence of the inner awakening due to Yoga. Yoga is 
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really the paramount power which leads us not only to 
a knowledge of the higher life, which is spiritual, but also 
to its practical realisation by the Self. India has al- 
ways asserted, and it has been doing so in no feeble 
accents since the very dawn of the world's civilisation, 
that it is exclusively in Yoga that one can :find the key 
to the 'Solution of all the problems of life and mind as 
well as to the realisation of the supreme end of existence, 
"Na'sti yogasamarh balam", "ayarh tu paramo dharmah 
yad yogena'tmadarsanam" and simllar other sayings point 
to this fact. 
But what is Yoga? What is the secret of the great 
power which is universally attributed to it? What are 
the natural stages through which the liie of a Yogin must, 
of necessity, pass before it can attain to consummation 
and realise its community ,vith the essence of the Uni- 
versal Ljfe and even transcend it? Before these ques- 
tions are taken up for discussion it should be clearly borne 
in mind that what ordinarily passes for Yoga in the world 
around us can hardly be described as such in the real sense 
of the term. Even if it be not a travesty of the great 
science it is at least a faint semblance, mostly artificial, 
of a rudimentary aspect of the complex psycho-phys
cal 
discipline which in itself represents only a fragment o
 
the true way to Yoga proper. It is unfortunate that 
ordinary people, includ
ng most of the educated persons 
of the present day (both of the West and of this country), 
have all their knowledge of the subject derived from this 
source. And the effect of this corrupt and vitiated know- 
ledge on thelr mental outlook has been what might be 
expected. To understand a subject properly, specially 
when the subject is of an intricate and extremely delicate 
character, it is necessary that the mind should be dis- 
possessed of an its pre-conceived not;ons and predilections 
and held in readiness in an attitude of passive but self- 
conscious receptivity. 
Yoga is reaIIy the establishment of identity, at least 
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01 communion, between the individual self (jivatman) 
and the Universal Self (paramiitman), which pre-supposes 
a corresponding relation on the lower planes of existence 
viz., between the mind and the individual self, between 
the senses and the mind and between the object and the 
senses. The individual can not realise its eternal affinity 
with the Universal or merge itself in it, unless it can get 
over the influence of the mind with which it falsely identi- 
fies itself. In the same way, the absorption of the mind 
in the quiet awareness of the Self is not possible so long 
as, through concentration and consequent self-effacement, 
it has not got rid of the distracting power of the senses 
over it. On the lowest level,. similarly, the senses can 
not calm down and attain to unity with the mind until 
they are free from the action of the objects of the world 
outside. All the principles are thus found to be arranged 
in a concatenated series. In the Iowest
 stage of spiritual 
perfection, therefore, Yoga may be described in a language 
which would represent it as the withdrawal of the senses 
from the external world and their convergence in the 
mind. Ascending a step higher up, one would :find it in 
the suspension of the modalities of the mind itself and its 
consequent unity, as it were, with the individual self, 
from which it appears as distinct only through its work- 
ings. When the mind ceases to be active its distinctness 
as an entity vanishes altogether. But the final and 
culminating perfection of Yoga does not manifest itseH 
even at this stage, which represents ,the standpo;nt of 
Pataiijali and his school. For with the indiv
dual left as 
separate from the Universal and the Supreme the higher 
function of Yoga cannot be stated to have been fuIfiIIed. 
As soon as the artificial barrier raised between the higher 
and the lower self is demolished the Pure Self emerges as 
a radiant and eternally self-aware existence of Joy in 
which the two aspects of its being appear as united in an 
eternal embrace of ineffable sweetness. This 38 Yoga in 
the truest sense of the word. 
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We propose to study the problem under these three 
aspects, though as a matter of actual fact each of these 
aspects may be examined in several distinct phases. The 
first stage which :finds its achievement in the abstraction 
of the senses from their objects is really the viewpoint 
of Hathayoga proper, as taught by Markandeya in 
ancient times and by Matsyend'ranath, and his band of 
followers (e.g., Gorak
a, Jalandhara, Catura:i1gI, etc.) in 
the middle ages. The activities of the senses and their 
contact with the external Iworld are occasioned by the 
operation of Vayu, which though corresponding to the so- 
called bio-motor force of the living organism is to be re- 
garded as identical with Vasana. The vjsion of an external 
world as other than the Supreme Self is, in fact, a magic 
show of illusive character devoid of all reality. It is the 
action of Vayu or Vas ana. on the sensory mechanism of 
organic existence which projects before it a world of illu- 
sion. The discipline of the first stage consists in the re- 
moval of this illusion. The control of Vayu, at which all 
the processes of Hatha Yoga aim, ends in securing a rela- 
tive steadiness of the senses and therewi th a comparative 
detachment from the world outside. This is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the success of the mental culture 
towards which the discipline of the next higher stage iS1 
directed. Perfection in the first stage is the perfection 
of body as presupposed in the control of the senses. The 
human body in its normal state, however healthy in an 
ordinary sense, is highly defective and incapable of actjng 
as a fit instrument for the exercise of higher powers. It 
has to be purged of its impurities and made clean. Thi's 
purification may be effected by a variety of ways, many 
of which fall within the scope of Hatha Yoga proper. 
This culture of the senses, of which the physical culture 
is an aspect, is completed 
hen the senses are drawn 
jnwards and' coalesce in a common sense, which is 
different from and yet identical with the mind. 
As soon as the common outer sense d 1 sappears what 
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is left behind is the mind in a state of concentration. As 
this concentration matures and gathers strength, various 
degrees of ecstatic intuition manifest themselves, of 
course as a result of a continued process of meditation. 
The rise of Prajfia is consequent on the attainment of 
samadhi of the mind. But as the samadhi corresponds 
to the object aimed at, Its variety is dependent on the 
varieties of objects. The object may be an Qrdinary 
thing perceived in the world around us or a subtle 
element. It may even be the inner organ itself or agent 
behind the organ making use of it as an instrument. The 
luminous substance of the mind, when immediately in 
contact with an object-the senses having ceased-inter- 
penetrates into it and is imbued with its nature and 
form. The Self behind the mind, now converted into the 
object as it were, shines on as a silent witness of the entire 
process of metamorphosis and of its result. It looks on 
as a transcendent observer towards the mind which, 
having been already purged, now appears in the form of 
the object concerned. During this time the mind is free 
from subjection to the physical body; in fact the body 
totally disappears in the radiance of the luminous mind, 
and tbis is not only in the eye of the person engaged in 
the spiritual pursuit but even of the world. This marks 
a condition when the subtle body of man, being dis- 
engaged from his :fleshy bonds as a result of his efforts in 
the first stage described above, asserts itself in a luminous 
form, the brightness and the colour of which are propor- 
tionate to the degree of purity attained. This light has a 
pseudo-eternal form of its own, but it is not easily ra-- 
vealed; so long as association with the body continues to 
be strong it appears more or less in the shape of its physical 
counterpart from which it has been partially and tem- 
porarily separated. This influence of the flesh on the 
mind is reany the impurity of the latter, so that the rela- 
tive purity of the mind correspond's to its comparative 
elimination of the physical shape imposed upon it. And 
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this elimination, which is indicated by the gradual 
brightening and whitening of the luminous stuff, mayor 
may not be accompanied by the appearance of a fresh 
form, accordIng as the impress of an object outside itself 
mayor may not have already been made upon it. The 
existence of this impress represents a particular stage of 
samadhi conditioned by the character of the object 
occasioning it. Pataiijali's school marks four distinct 
subdivisions of thIs stage as we shall observe hereafter. 
But there are various other possible schemes which are 
recognised in the other systems. In case there is no out... 
side object to determine the form of the luminous mind 
and even no subjective impressl0n carried forth from} 
the flesh left behind, the mind in the ordinary circum- 
stances would sink into formlessness entailing an un- 
conscious and a dark existence. It cannot ordinarily 
retain its individualitY-In fact it finds no character Q£ 
its own-when it is absolutely free. It gets overpowered 
under the weight of primitive matter from which it emerg- I 
ed as an essence to co-operate with the Spirit in the 
work of spiritual emancipation. This is the Sphinx' 
riddle which inevitably presents itself to the 
aspiran t. 
The mind cannot he d
spensed with before it has 
been pressed into service. What is really needed is that 
it should be purged and purified and then enlightened. 
The light having once dawned on the mind, the mind is 
merged in it and the light alone remains, which becomes 
then the adjunct of the lower spirit and marks its attain... 
ment of self-consciousness. In the poetical language of 
the Sastras, this is a necessary phase of the spiritual 
awakening or the awakening of the Ku
dalini. But the 
practical difficulty is that as soon as the mind, which is 
always illumined by the Spirit behind it, loses touch with 
the object which impresses it anew or with its old im... 
pressions, it loses its luminous nature and sinks into the 
unconscious, it loses its luminous nature and sinks into 
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the unconscious. 1 And for its purification such loss of 
touch is indispensable. The required solution consists in 
the purification of the mind with its consciousness and 
luminosity retained, that is in the revelation of the 
pseudo-eternal form of the light which stands fixed behind 
the subtle body. Call it by the name of mental body, 
celestial body (divyadeha), ideal body (bhiivadeha) or 
by any other name, it is a marvellous acquisition. It js a 
form of perpetual freshness and ideal beauty radiant with 
a sweet halo shining above the mists of worldly passions 
and the incessant :flux of Time, and is eternally free from 
decay and death. The second stage of the spiritual 
journey ends in the attainment of the outer phase of this 


1 That the cessatIOn of the modahbes or the mmd IS 111 rtself no. crlterion of 
WIsdom IS recogmsed by aU the sastras and by the people who ha'Ve some ex
 
pe r lence of the path The system propounded by Pata:6.Jah makes a clear-cut 
dIstmctIOn between the cessatIon due to physIological or even psychologIcal causes 
(bkavapra;f/gaya asa/m/pra3fii1ta 8amiidh
) and that whIch follows as a matter of 
course from the rIse of IntUitIOn or PlaJna. (upayaprdityaya anmpraiiUita sarn&l.hi) 
Intuluon IS the legJ.tlIIla.te offsprmg of the SampraJiiata. Sama.d.hl whIch develops 
Itself steadily and through contmued practice from proper sadhanas <'rptpiiya,) , VlZ. 
sraddoo, virya and sIIrfti. The &SCen,dmg courses of thIS samadhl serve to clarify 
the Intwtion and lIberate it frOom the dISCursIve elements. of the lower nature 
The purIty of Intuibon lIDPlxes an effacement of all the samskaras and InhIbItion 
of all the vrttts and its own disappearance in the end. ThIS IS Yoga proper, 
from the standpoint of Pata.:fijall, in whIch the Indrvl,dual spirIt, standmg on 
Itself, bec()m
 the witness of the Nature, in Itself and In Its becommg (though 
the process of becoming for the Obsel"Ving subJect has stopped),. The Buddhists 
.also were 2.ware of tlllS distJnctlOn In Nll'lOdha The dIfference between the 
pra.bsafikhya. wrodha and Ithe apratIsaiikhyi mrodha whICh has been descrIbed 
wIth such deta1Is In general treatises of some of the BuddhIst sects IS In realIty 
thIS very dIfference ill another shape. One is remmded In t1lls connectIon of the 
interesting story of the BuddhIst scholar Kamala Sila., the dIscIple of 8antaraksita, 
who was mVIted from Magadha to. TIbet by Its kmg ThlSron Den Tsan and had a 
learned controversy on this very questiQn WIth the great Chmese Monk Mahayin 
Hoshang (900 A DJ . Hoshang maintained If the mind was kept absolutely free 
from though.t or vIkalpani, ema.ncipa.bIon from worldly existence (bha."a) was 
possIble. ThIS freedom from thQug.ht or v1kaIpani corresponded In hIS opInion 
to the state of NIrSlamba. wnich was the ideal to be aImed at But the posrtaon 
of Kamala.SiIa was tha.t the absolute negatIon of mental actIvity Imphed an a.bsence 
of pratyaveksana prar6.i. (crItIcal knowledge), Without whIch perfect knowledge 
(SO,my ak 3 fiiin a)" whIch was transcendent (lokavigata), could not anse. The in- 
actIvIty Iof the mInd or Its unconscUms sta.te could not ensure eternal freedom 
from Vlkalpas for whICh the rlse of transcendent wIsdom through pratyaveksana 
praJna was mdlSpensable. 
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status. T
e inner phase cannot be acquired except 
throug
 initiatlon or the special grace of the Guru or the 
Supreme Master. 
Before we proceed to describe at some lengt{h the 
third and the highest stage, we may appropriately pause 
to examIne the second stage of the path. There are 
four successive periods of this as recognised by V yasa in 
his commentary on Y oga-Sutras :- 
( a) The initial (prathamalJ;alpika) period when the 
light has just set in (pravrttcurn.ijtrajyoti"J}). During this 
time the supernormal sense is evolved. The Yogin who is 
passing through this period is yet a mere practitioner, 
though the manIfestation of the inner light brings with- 
in hIS reach certain extraordinary phenomena. 
Reading the thoughts of other minds, sensing distant 
objects as if they were near (e.g. clairvoyance, clair- 
audience, etc.), direct knowledge of 
he past and the 
.future as well as that of the present, and various other 
powers of a like nature accrue to a Yogin even in the :first 
period of his spiritual evolution. But they are only 
occasional manifestations and not permanent possessions. 
In the same way visions of gods and goddesses, of angels 
and slddhas, of strange scenes of distant worlds and past 
lives occur to him from time to time, indicating that he 
is on a new path with glorious prospects lying before him. 
( b) The second period, (called madhu or madhu- 
mati bhumi), marks a decided advance on the :first and is 
initiated by the origin of the clarified intuition, called 
rtambhara prajiia, when the mind of the Yogin ga;ns a 
vision of pure truth and is never touched by error. This 
intuition can not originate so long as the objective 
samadhi is not perfected. It has already been observed 
that ,the samadhi may have for its support either an 
external substance which is a gross physical object or a 
subtle element. There is really no limit to the magnitude 
of the objective support either in its greatness or in its! 
minuteness. As a matter of fact there is nothing existing 
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in nature to which the mjnd of the Yogin cannot be 
directed. The subtle and super-sensuous objects consist 
of the atoms-rather their rudimentary bases (tan- 
matras )-the Ego, the Pure LiiLga and the ultimate 
GUJ;,las. This is a very critical period in the life of a Yogin, 
in which he is apt to be led astray by the passion of con- 
ceit or by attachment. The Yogin at this stage has al- 
ready passed beyond the jnitial state of illumination bu t 
has not yet obtained fulL control over the senses and the 
elements. The visits of celestial beings-whether angels, 
gods, fairies or of any other class-of which we read so 
much in the lives of the mystics, are of common occurence 
during this time. Even tempting ofIers are sometimes 
made, but the Yogin, not yet firm in his position, has' 
to exercise his judgement and spurn an such offers. It is 
to be noted that this, the second period of a Yogin's life, 
represents remarkable purity (8uddhi) which invites such 
temptations but no powers. 
( c) The third period, (caned prajfiiijyotih) marks 
the fullest mastery of the elements and the senses-a 
mastery which affords him control over the forces of 
nature, creative, preservative and destructive. The con- 
quest of the five primordial elements and ability to use 
them at will gives rise in the mind to the eight great 
powers and also tends to produce a beautiful and durable 
body. It should be remembered that each of the ele- 
ments has :five distinct aspects which have to be mastered 
one by one. The grossest aspect of the elements (sthula) 
is, of course, familiar to us an as the object of our sense- 
perception. In other words, for instance, the specific 
characters of the outer world which are'reported by the 
senses as well as the peculiar collocation in which they 
appear to us constitute the so-called dense form of the 
elements. The entire sensible universe belong to this 
category and it is not possible for an ordinary man to step 
beyond it. The next form of the elements (called 
svarupa) is more general and as sucb is not easily per- 
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ceived as distinct except by logical abstraction. Thus 
configuration is the generic essence of the first element, 
wetness (sneha) of the second, heat of the third and so 
forth. It is worth pointing out that the specific proper- 
ties noted above, viz. sound, touch, colour, moisture and 
smell are evolved from, and are the peculiar manifesta- 
tions of, these generic essences. Every substance exist- 
ing in the world (dravya), in fact substance itself, is no 
more than a combination of these generic and specific 
qualities in a co-ordinated complex. The laws of coUoca- 
tion are extremely intricate, but they govern the entire 
field of cosmic action. A mere assemblage of particles 
does not show signs of unity and life-which presuppose- 
synthesis and harmony; and without this unity there 
can be no substance. What in ,scientific parlance 1St 
denominated as chemical affinity is from the view-point 
of Yoga the semblance of a relation, in fact of a composite 
union, existing on a higher plane, which vaguely asserts 
itself even after descent from the plane concerned. 
Where such unity is not in existence !the collection of 
particles is only a mechanical and barren affair and has 
no urge of life within, and it does not tend to evolve any 
new property characteristic of the production of a new 
substance. The third or subtle form (suksma) of the 
elements is the tanmatra, of which the atomic substance 
vdth its generic and specific properties is a modification. 
The fourth form (anvaya) is the gunas which follow the 
nature of the effect. The fifth aspect of an element is the 
pragmatic virtue (arthavattrva ) inherent in the gunas 
in so far as the Jatter serve the ends of worldly experience 
or freedom. All these aspects reveal themselves to a 
Yogin and are subject to his control. 
The conquest of the elements produces great psychic 
powers. Thus when a Yogin can command the lowest or 
gross form of matter he finds it possible to convert his 
body into a.ny dimension he likes, becoming as minute as 
a partide and as big as the universe (a'Yfimii and mahima). 
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He can attain to extreme levity and rise up against gravita- 
tion, so that flying through space becomes possible 
to him (laghimii). To such a man real distance is anni- 
hilated-he is capable of touching a thing even from a great 
distance (priipti). The conquest of the second form of 
matter (8varupa) enables the Yogin to become immune 
from the effect of the generic properties of substance. 
Tbus it is possible for such a person to sink into the earth 
as if into water, the earth not resisting him (priikiimya). 
The third subtle, that is tanmatric, form of the element, 
when subdued
 produces the sfddhi called :mastery 
( vaJitva), whereby the Yogin can control the bhiitas 
(earth etc.) and their products, bhautikas (animate and 
inanimate) . The tanmatras are the causal state of the 
physical world. When these are governed it becomes 
comparatively easy to regulate the shape of a substance 
or even its transmutation. When in due course the Yogin 
has mastered the gunas as such (anvaya) he is able to 
command the origin and destruction of all the bhiitas 
and their products (i8itrtva). The greatest power how- 
ever, is the supreme efficiency of the will (yatrakilmii- 
vasdyit1Ja), whereby the Yogin can arrange the natures 
of the bhiitas in any manner he wins: this is derived 
from a control of the highest form of Matter (artha- 
vattva). He can make any object serve any purpose and 
is not tied down by the so-called natural properties. 
At his will even poison yields the fruits of nectar, and vice 
versa. Though gifted with these powers and capable of 
doing anything, the Yogin never cares to transgress the 
laws of nature, which are imposed on objects by the 
Will of the First Power. The elements do not resist the 
freedom of the movement of the Yogin. Thus he can 
physically enter into a block of solid stone which yields 
to his touch; the waters cannot drench him even on con- 
tact, fires cannot burn him nor can wind dislodge him. 
Space itself, whi ch is free from all covering (iivarana) , may 
be made to serve as a veil to conceal his presence, so that 
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he may remain invisible even to those higher and exalted 
beings who. wander about through space. 
Corresponding to the elements the senses also have 
five progressive states. The first state of the sense is that 
of cognition having for its o.bject a thing which is not 
merely generic but also. specific in character (graharpa). 
The second state (8varupa) consists in the illuminating 
(prakiiSatmaka) essence which characterises every organ 
of knowledge as such ( karanatvasiim.iinya) and every 
particular kind of organ directed to a particular object. 
This essence is the sattva portion pertaining to aharhkara 
or asmita, which is the third state of the sense. The 
fourth form of the sense is the gul.las. But it should be 
borne in mind that the gunas form th
 pervasive aspect 
( anvaya) of the bhiitas and' of the senses. The fifth or 
highest form of the sense is identical with that of the 
bhiitas described above. The control of the senses in all 
these five states leads to. super-normal powers, technicaIly 
known as the madhupratika siddhis. A Yogin with his 
senses held in control attains to the power of transport- 
ing himself physically to any distance within an instant. 
It is caUed manojavittva because at such a stage the 
body acquires the velocity of the mind on account of 
the senses being controIled. In an ordinary state a man 
cannot expect to. make his body respond to the mind, in: 
the immediacy and quickness of its movements, owing to 
defects in the senses. Apart from this, the sense of the 
Y ogjn is then able to act on the desired object, however 
remote in time or distance, even outside the physical 
body, though ordinarily a sense cannot operate except 
when related to a body. Bes!des, the Yogin has then at; 
his command all the emanations of the primordial Nature. 
When the different states of matter and sense have 
been thus mastered the Yogin has no longer the risk of a 
faU. The powers he has attained no longer depart from 
him. But at this time he becomes very particular about 
the states to he rea1ised in future. The highest siddhi 
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of a Yogin, (called viSoka), which COnsIsts in omniscience 
and universal mastery, remains yet to be obtained. WheD 
the mind realises the greatest purity and steadiness, it 
comes under the fullest control of the Yogin, who is then 
fixed in the knowledge of distInction between the mind 
and the self and becomes truly a master (va$i ) . Thus 
the supreme power of a man comes from a control of the 
mind. The ultimate constituents of Nature. those from 
whIch the sense and the matter evolve, present :them- 
selves to such a person as to their master, responsive to 
his wilL This state represents the God-like nature of a 
y ogin
 who is all-knowIng, all-powerful, free and divested 
of all the bonds of kIesa (e.g. ignorance, egoism, desire, 
a version, and fear of self-annihilation). 
(d) The fourth period marks a transcendence of the 
supreme 
oka )pOwer also. The Yogin realises that 
even this power, greatest though it is in the state of outer 
consciousness (vyuttJhana), i's yet a foreign element and 
has to be elIminated. 'rhe acquisition of the supreme 
power is the :first result of Vivekakhyati and non-attach- 
ment to this power ending in the nirod.ha proper and 
absolution (kdiUvalya) is the next. The fourth period 
commences from after the supreme non-attachment (i.e. 
detachment from the gunas) and cont;nues so long as the 
m
nd continues to exist. This is jivanmukti proper from 
the viewpoint of Yoga. The mind is dissolved by means 
of the nirodha, when Kaivalya follows, in which the Self 
shines by itself unaccompanied by the mind. 
From the above sketch it would appear that the four 
per:ods, beginning with the first appearance of the inner 
light and closing with its absolute purity, stand for the 
entire (samprajiiata) stage. Ther nirodha or asampraj:fiAta 
stage comes in when the light or mind has disappeared 
and the Self alone shines. This is Kaivalya. 



KAIVALYA AND ITS PLACE IN DUALISTIC 
TANTRIC CULTURE 
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A close student of Indian philosophy cannot fail to 
be struck with the apparently anomalou1s attitude of 
certain schools of thought towards what is usually con- 
sidered to be the highest object of spiritual pursuit of a 
man> viz. I(alV'alya. The V aiwavas
 the Saiv88, the 
Saktas-in fact, most of the philosophical systems con- 
nected with some form of .Agamic culture-refer to it, as it 
was conceived in Sankhya and allied systems, as if it were 
a thing not worthy of our higher quest. We propose to 
analyse, in the following lines, as briefly as possible, this 
attitude of champions of Tantric Sadhana (dualistic) 
and try to find out the place assigned to Kaivalya 
in it. 
The term 'KaiV!alya', which is pre-eminently a 
Saiikhya term, conveys the sense of being 'kevala' or 
alone. It implies the idea of purity and freedom from 
defilement. Purusa or Se]f j s essentially pure: it seems 
to be defiled owing to its association, through non-dilS- 1 
crimination (amveka;), with Prakrti or Matter-an 
association which is said to be beginningless in time. 
The entire psychology of Sankhya discipline aims at pro- 
ducing a discriminative knowledge which reveals Pliru
a 
as distinct from Sattva i.e., Prakrti and helps it to be 
established in its transcendent purity, otherwise known 
as Kaivalya. It js a state in which Purusa by virtue of Hs 
essential character of awareness stands isolated from 
Prakrti as the self-conscious witness (dragtii) of her un- 
differentiated existence, above and' beyond lhe play of 
her forces. 
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It is well-known that this conception of the soul's 
consummation does not appeal to most of the Vai
:Q.avas. 
But before speaking of them we may try to find out the 
general attitude of the other orthodox thinkers. The 
Nyaya-Vaise
ika conceptio.n of Nil).sreyasa or Apavarga, 
as the destruction of the vise
a gUJ.las of the Self, is more 
01' less similar in character to the Sankhya- Yoga view. 
Consciousness, lIke will, pleasure and several other quali- 
ties, inheres in the Self and forms an integral element in 
its psychic life. Nevertheless it is a product and as such 
does not co-exist with the Self as it's const.ant and in- 
alienable attribute. It arises in consequence of the con- 
tact of the mind (manCl;$) with the Self due to the acti- 
vity of the mind-an activity which results ultimately 
from the function of the adrsta attached to the Self con- 
cerned. The saving knowledge destroys ignorance and 
cuts at the root of all adrsta. The higher Mukti whIch 
follows upon the fall of body is thus a state of the Self 
in which consciousness and other qualities are cons- 
picuous by their absence. In this lack of consciousness 
and other so...called psychic qualities there is a virtuat 
agreement between Nyaya-Vajse
ika and Sa:i1khya con... 
ceptions. For, in Sai1khya too, Purusa does not possess 
conSCiousness etc. as attributes; it is cit in essence, in- 
deed, but not cetana except in relation to buddhi, which 
is a product of Prakrti. The position of Vedanta is ana- 
logous, save for its conception of unity of the Self, rather 
than its plurality as in SaDkhya. It is true that the 
Vedantic Self is self-luminous, but consciousness or will 
as a quality does not belong to it. Qualities seem to 
appear in it on account of its apparent !relation with 
Maya. It is evident, therefore, that the conception of 
Moksa in the various orthodox systems is, in a sense, 
similar and comes very nearly to the Sankhya view oi 
Kaivalya. 
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The Vaisl.lava thinIrers" however, evidently under 
different inspiration, raised their vo
ces against Kaivalya 
as the highest end of hfe. The exact position of the 
Riificariitra Sa'1nhitiis in this matter is not definitely 
known, thou
h in view of the theistic character of their 
literature and the great emphasis they place upon bhakti 
in their sadhana, it may be presumed that their attitude 
to Kaivalya was not marked by any sense of high regard. 
But the followers of Ramfi,nuja school are very explicit 
on this question. They hold that l(aivalya represents an 
experience of the soul, through j:fianayoga, of its own 
Self as dissociated from Prakrti or Matter. There are 
two rival opinions curreD
 among the Vaisnavas as to 
the status of the soul which attains Kaivalya- 
Mukti. According to the Tenkalais, such an eman- 
cipated soul (kevala ) Bves for ever in a corner of the 1 
Pa:ramapada having reached there by the white 
path ( arciradimlirga) and enjoys there eternal and 
ineffable peace, but it has never any hope of :finding 
God and enjoying His communion. Its life is like that 
of a forlorn wife forsaken by her husband. The Vad-a.. 
kalais" on the other hand, affirm that the Kevala lives, 
not in the outskirts of the Paramapada but somewhere 
within the dominion of Prakrti itself. 1 Kaivalya is thus, 


1 kaiva.IYAth nama Jfii.nayogat prakrtivIyuktasvitmallubhavariipo'nubhavah 
arclridlIwirge:na paramapa.dagata eva kvaclt kone parlty.aktapatn'inyayena bhaga- 
vadanubha"avyatmktasvatmanubhavah. KeCld arCll'adlmargena 
atasya punara- 
vrtYa-.Sravanat prakrbmandala eva. kvacld deSe svatmanubhava Ity ahuh 
(See Yat",rulJoamatadij:pzka, by Srmlvasa, 76, Poona Ed. 19'84) 
Dr. Schrader descrIbes the Kevalas m the foHowmg terms -"There eXIsts 
a second class of Muktas, namely the so-called Kevalas or 'exclusIve ones' who 
are actually 'Isolated' because they have reached hberabon, not by devotion to 
God, but by constant medItatIon upon the real nature of their own soul. They 
are saId to be hV1l1g l1ke the wIfe who has lost her husband, 'In some corner 
outside both the HIghest Heaven and the CosmIc Egg '" (Introduct",on to the 
Panca:ratlra, P. 59), cf. also P. N. Srmlvasacharl, M A -((The Philosophy of 
V't82
(diidva
ta!
 (Adyar, 1948) pp 847-849. 
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from both the points of view, distinguished from Mo
a 
proper which consists in the experience of endless joy of 
divine presence ( brahmanubhava ) , manifestation of 
divine powers and all kinds of service and ministration of 
the Divine Will according to differences in place, time 
and cjrcumstances<\ It is realised through bhaktiyoga 
and prapatti and not through jiianayoga. 


IV 


The Pasupatas, too, like their VaisI)ava brethren do 
not look upon Kaivalya as an object of one's ;highest 
spiritual striving. For they hold that though Kaivalya 
is indeed a state of freedom from pain (dul}khanta) it is 
negative in character and undivine (anatmaka): it is not 
mok
a proper :lnd is regarded as jnferior to higher 
moksa (siltmaka moksa) consjsting in the manifestation 
of supreme power or lordship (mahaisvarya) i.e., infinite 
powers of knowledge and action. Being dualists they are 
naturally inclined to the view that even in the highest 
mok
a the liberated soul is not absorbed in the eternal 
Divine Being. What really happens, they say, js that 
it becomes one with God in the sense that god1y attributes 
are evolved in it. The evolution of Divinity inherent in 
every human soul is the end of Pasupata spiritual culture 
and though Kaivalya is a supernatural condition in 
whic.h transcendence of Prakrti is effected by discrimina- 
tive knowledge
 it does not amount to a destruction of 
animality or pasutva and restoration of divinity or 
Sivatva in it. Animality is simply withdrawn in Kai- 
valya to be revived subsequently d'uring creation. Hence 
it is said: 
sa:i1khyayogena ye mukta'Q. 
saiikhyayogesvaras ca ye/ 
brahmadayas tiryaganta,lJ. sarve te 
pasavah smrtal)f / 
The higher Mok$a is technically called Siddhi or 
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Aisvarya, in which the powers of jiHina and kriya are in- 
finitely manifested, and is distinguished from Kaivalya 
as described above. The Pasupatas state that all con- 
scious beings with the exception of God and the Siddhas 
are paslis (animals) and exist in two states alternately, 
as embodied beings invested with Kalas (e.g., karya and 
karana i.e., bodies made of matter and faculties) during 
samsara and as disembodied monads (v
deha) free from 
Kalas during Kaivalya (which is a state of pralaya). 
The Kalas are the pasas or bonds which fetter the souls 
and compel them to be dependent on the external objects 
( v?sayas) not only for action but even for knowledge. 
This dependence ( asvatantrya ) implies absence of 
ai8varya or divinity which is its essential character. 
Hence in the eyes of a Pasupata, bondage (bandha) is 
nothing but the loss of the soul's inherent divinity. 
The Kalas or pasas being the colourjng elements called 
8fijana, the pasus are said to be of two kinds, viz. safijana, 
when the souls are endowed with bodies and organs and 
nirafijana when the bodies and organs fall off. But it is 
to be remembered that even a bodiless state as such ca,n 
not be the aim of hun13D aspiration. The Pli$upata SUtras 
declare plainly (cf. Butra V. 33) that Rudra-Sayujya 
(and not Kai valya) is the supreme end of life and the 
commentator Kaundinya observes that it signifies a state 
of Yoga or indissoluble communion (sdyujyd-sarrtyoga 
or samyakyoga) . 
The greatest defect in SaiIkhya-Kaivalya is that it 
js a state of unconsciousness in which the soul does not 
know itself or others.! In the case of highest Moksa the 
word duhkhanta means not only cessation of pain, but 
aJso reaIisation of positive attributes, for which Divine 
Grace (lsaprasiida) is essentiaI. 2 


1 sa.nkhyayogamuktiih kaivaIyam gatfih sviitmaparatmajfiinarahit:ih sammur- 
ccb.itavat sthitih Kaundmya on Fr'isupata SiZtTa V. 40 

 dunkhanim atyantam paramapoho guns., aptLS ca Iblq. 
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From the aforesaid observations it would be clear 
that the V ai
nava and Pasupata cultural traditions, 
which trace their origin and authority to the earlier 
A.gamas, look down upon the ideal of I(aivalya in its 
usua1Jy accepted ("onnotation as unworthy of acceptance 
on the part of a person who aspires after divine life and 
seeks for communion with God. 'Ve now proceed to 
ascertain the views of the Saivas and start with the 
Siddhanta school. 
It is held by the Saivas, as by the Pasupaias, that 
KaivaIya cannot be the highest end of man, as it does 
not represent the fulness of his spiritual development. 
Every Atman is divjne by nature (sivamaya), is essen- 
tialIy one with or akin to Siva. But owing to obscuration 
of his nature through mala from the beginningless past 
it has been deprived of this divinity which is its in- 
alienable property and has put upon itself a veil of an 
undivj'ne nature
 The soul, whether temporarily asso- 
ciated with mala or eternally free from it, is in essence 
always the same-pure, unsullied and full of divine 
radiance (Sivarnaya). Its divinity consists really in its 
saktis conceived as the unity of infinite powers generally 
under the categories of knowledge and activity. During 
the period of obscuration these powers are held in 
abeyance and are unable to function, so that the soul 
thus obscured is incapable of realising its intrinsic 
purity and persists in imagining itself as a worldly 
being at the mercy of external forces. \Such a soul is 
known as PaSu or animal. The A.tman which is ever- 
free from mala is the Supreme Self or Parama Siva, 
whose nature shines in its own glory and power from 
eterni ty. 
The individual soul, though identical in nature with 
the Supreme Siva and sharing consciously in this identity 
durin8 Mok
a, is a distinct being and retains its distinct... 
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ness through eternity. 1 The disappearance of mala 
restores it to its divine purity, but its mergence in Parama 
Siva is never attained. What is usually called the realisa- 
tion of Sivatva is in fact the re-instatement of the soul 
in its lost status of divine glory. 
As mala continues to cling to the soul during Kai- 
valya this state cannot be held to be an equivalent of 
MQksa. Mala constitutes the pasutva or animality of 
the soul and is opposed to the manifestation of its divinity. 
It is, therefore, evident that until mala is eliminated there 
is no question of the soul returning to its divine status. 
To understand the matter more clearly we must 
know what mala is, how it affects the soul and how this 
affection can be got rid of. 
It is said that from eternity the soul is associat.ed 
with an obscuring substance-a substance which func- 
tions under the veiling power (tirodhijna sakti) of the 
Lord. · This substance is called mala, the removal of 
which cannot be effected by knowledge (jnana), how- 
ever high. It can be removed only by an action (kriyil), 
an act, not of the human soul concerned but of the 
Supreme Lord Himself. 
It is pointed out by the Siddhantin that what is 
usually called ajfiana or ignorance is of two kinds. It 
may be (a) B.!S in the case of erroneous perception of a 
snake in a rope, an instance of non-discrimination 
(aviveka or avivekijdhyavasaya) of one who has had a 
previous experience of similarity (sadrsya); or (b) it may 
be as in the case of perception of two moons in the sky 
wnen there is really one (or as in the case of perception 
of yellowness in a conch-shell where there is no such 
colour), an instance of what is called vjkaIpajiiana due 
to the action of some disturbing substance present in the 
visual organ. Both are forms of ajiiana and 
nown as 


1 :parama anidisiddha ity arthah muktitmanim tu tatprasadalavdha.. 
siv*",tvayogitaya tato vaLSamyam. tattvapraWe muktatmiino'pi slvi};l, kmtv'ete 
tatprasada.o muktab. -:to 'nadJInukta eko vljiieya.\!. 
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such. But while the former is removable by jiiana or 
discriminative knowledge (vivekajiiana), the latter can- 
not be so removed. Its removal is consequent on the 
removal of the substance which causes it. Removal of 
a substance is, of course, possible only through action. 
The Siddhantin holds that the ajiiana, to which the 
animal soul is subject, is of the nature of a vikalpa due 
to the effect of a substance call
d mala attached to it 
and can be removed only when this substance is eliminat- 
ed. This substance constitutes the animality (paSutva) 
of world-bound sou1. It is through association with this 
that the soul, essentially divine and possessed of infinite 
knowledge and power, degenerates into an animal or PaSu. 
And when it is removed-and this removal is effected 
through an action (kriya) only-the soul recognises its 
inherent divinity and is established in it. No action or 
effort of the soul j
 capable of this achievement. It is 
done by an act of the dIvine personality entitled dIksa. 
This substance is called mala because it conceals the 
tejas or divine light and power. It is like the husk of 
paddy, the outer coating in the grain of rice. It helps, 
under God's will, to produce concretisation in Maya in re- 
gard to the soul to which it is attached. Maya becomes 
productive under the action of mala and gives rise to 
kalas. 
It is well-known to an expert in practical alchemy 
that the blackish stain in copper (kiilimii) though innate 
( sahaja) in it, vanishes under the action of the force of 
mercury (rasa8akti). In the same manner, the Siddhan- 
tin asserts, the mala which is ingrained in the soul and 
forms a part of its nature disappears through the opera- 
tion of Divine Power (8ivaSakti) during diksa. The des- 
truction of Maya, which 
s an artificial bond working 
from without (agantuka) involves a process altogether 
different from that implied in the destruction of mala 
which is innate or natural to the soul. 
This substance is one, but its powers (sakti) are 
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many, each power being in each soul subject to disappear- 
ance after its period of maturation comes to an end. The 
fact that mala is beginningless (mniidi) does not imply a 
beginninglessness in the series (praviiha) J I t is impene- 
trable (abhedya) and simple. The powers of mala func- 
tIon or cease to function as obscurant under the action of 
the Rodhasakti of the Lord. But as the Lord is ever 
auspicious His Rodhasakti, too, ilg really no other than 
this power of Universal Grace (sarvanugrahasalftti) treat- 
ed as a bond (piiJa). 



NIRl\IAN AKA. \
 A 
* 


I 


The word Nirmfu).akaya occurs in the text of the 
Kusumaiijali, p. 8 (Ben. Ed.). The meaning of the term 
being obscure, different commentators have proposed 
different interpretations upon it. But it seems that 
the true import remains still to be determined. 
Haridasa's exposition of the term (as ni
rJij,rfJharh 
kiiyaJ:p)is hardly more than a mere conjecture. Varada- 
raja and Gunananda's explanation/ too, are not quite 
clear and fail to bring out the precise and original signi- 
ficance of the word. 
Apparently the word does not belong to the stock 
of the N yaya- V aise$ika literature, and the passage in the 
K usumiifijali referred to above does not represent the 
views of the Naiyayikas at all. But it must be plainly 
understood that the conception was a common property 
of all the ancient philosophical systems of India. In the 
Yogadarsana, for instance, the word is interpreted as a 
body or a series of bodies assumed at will by a Yogi who 
has risen above the so-called laws of nature and learnt to 
command its secret forces. In the Mahayanic Buddhism 
also the word bears practically a similar sense. As for the 
:reason why and the manner how God, the Y ogjn, or the 
Buddha takes on such a body different answers may, of 
course, be given from different points of view, but the:y 
are ultimately resolved into the same position. 


1 (a) Jagannmniniya sVE"CchiimitramrlnlOOni samsaracet.ana.varganirmrl:.ini vi 
sarir.anl. <"aradaraja) 
(b) Nlrmanakiyarn vedibhlvyafiJanaghatidIkaranaSiksartham ca kavravyiiham. 
(Guninanda) 
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Thus (a) in an aphorism attributed to Paiicasikha 1 
we find it stated in connection with the revelation of 
Saiikhya Yoga, that Kapila the First Enlightened One 
(Adividviin), created a mind, hence called N lrmal).acitta, 
and through its medium declared the saving knowledge 
to the enquiring Asuri. 'The motive in this case is ex- 
plicitly mentioned to be his deep con1passion (kiiru/fJ;ya) 
on the pains of mundane existence. It is believed that 
whenever the human soul feels itself sorely in need, a 
response comes from the higher worlds. To teach Wisdom 
and the Way to Liberation to erring humanity, the Sid- 
dhas may, if they so choose, take on a material form, be- 
fore plunging into the Eternal Quiescence of Kaivalya. 
( b) So in Mahayana Buddhism also the object of 
Buddha's assuming a Nirnl8.r.lakaya is said to be the 
service of entire creation (,sattvartha). Vasubandhu in 
his commentary on Asaf'iga's Mahayana Sutralankiira 
(verse 63) plainly characterises, such a body as contribu- 
tive to pararthasampatti in contradistinction from the 
Sambhogakaya, which is purely, though in its highest 
sense, of a personal character (8varthasampattilak$anpa) 
This distinction reminds one of the contrast sometimes 
drawn in the later literature between the liladeha and the 
mayadeha of the Supreme Divinity. The one is, in terms 
of Vaisna.va philosophy, aprakrta, supranatural, while 
the other is a naturaI-a material (whether subtle or 
gross) incarnation (avatara) assumed in response to the 
needs of human soul. 
(c) Similarly in the Nyaya system, though the word 
Nirnlanakaya is doubtless absent, the fact of God's in- 
vesting Himself with a material form from time to. time 
is admitted throughout without a question. In the 


1 The .apl1Onsm a.ppea.rs as a quotation in Vyisa.'s commentary on Y oga
Siitras, 
thus '- I 
A<hvidvin nIrminaci t tam. adhlsthaya kiriinyid bhagavin paramarslf isuraye 
JIJiLasama.na.ya tantra.rl1 pro'va.ca.. Both Vacaspati and VI)iianabhlksu attribute 
It to Paf1caSdroa. 
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second chapter of the Kusumiiiijali Udayana says that in 
the beginning of a particular cycle God' assumes a material 
body to serve as Teacher for the guidance of the newly 
created world. 1 much in the same manner as a magician 
induces and presides over, by the mere effort of his will, 
the movements of the puppets. This power of God is 
called Maya and Vibhii ti. In the fifth chapter of the 
same book, he adds that not in the beginning of creation 
only but whenever the assumption of such a form is 
necessary He assumes it and displays His powers: grlrQ.ati 
hi iSvaro'pi karyavasat sariram antarantara, darsayati 
ca vibhiitim iti. (cf. Gangesa's [svcuriinurnana'tn, pp. 84-5 
Bib. Ed.) . Now it is useless to enquire whether He 
builds a /fLew body and then enters into it or enters into a 
body already in existence (i.e. a natural body, or as 
Vacaspati Misra calls it svabhiivanirmitaaanra) in the 
manner known as bhiitavesanyaya, for both amount to 
the same thing2 since even in the latter case (avesa) the 
person already in possession of the body has to be stripped 
(permanently Dr provisionally) of his personality (i.e. 
must be rendered passive), before his body can be em- 
ployed as an instrument for any definite purpose. 
(d) So in Sankara's system. He plainly says: 
syit paramesvarasya'pi'cchavasan IDayamayaIh riipam. 
sadhakanugrahartham ( under T' edanta 'Butra 1.1.20) . 
Like the Supreme God the liberated (but not yet unified) 
souls, too, have a similar power. 
Fronl the above, one fact stands out clear, viz. that 
what is usually caUed Nirmanakaya is generally resort- 


1 sa.m,a.yo' py eikEmai'va mayavme.'va vyutpidyavyutpadakabbi.vivasthita- 
ninikiryidhisthanad vyavahaxatah sukaxa e\ a (K1l8Umaiijali Ben. Ed, ch 11 p 58). 
Here the bodIes of the Teacher and the Pupil are both DIVine, bemg created for 
purposes of guidance of humanity 
2 Sometimes an objechon is raised : The Jiva. in so far as he is a Jliva, 
albeit endowed WIth Yogic powers, is spatially limIted (priide8ilca) 8Jld Incapable 
of simultaneously !enterIng Into and presiding over the natural (s-vabMva.. 
nirmiti1:ni) I bodIes whk'h occupy different poSlt500.s In space (BTW.ma
 under 
8UtJra 4.4.15)' 
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ed to by the Exalted Ones for the sake of teaching man- 
kind. It is primarily the Body of the Supreme Teacher. 
This will make intelligible the Buddhist belief accord- 
ing to which Gautama is represented as the Nirmana- 
kaya of the transcendental Buddha in the Tusita heaven 
-a point which is quite in consonance with his character 
as the guru of humanity.1 The Buddha is kno,vn else- 
where to have created such a body (a "double" a'S it 
were, or a "'likeness of himself" as Kern !puts it, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism p. 88) during his stay at 
Sravasti and through his body expounded the Abhi. 
dharma to his mother Maya who was in heaven. 
But that Nirma:Q.akaya may be assumed on other 
occasicns also need not be gainsaid. Thus- 
( a) The Y ogjns are known to create simultaneously 
a number of such bodies of various kinds and work out 
through them the remnants of their past karman after 
the attainment of self-knowledge. This simultaneous 
group of bodies dominated by One Central Will called 
prayojakacitta is technically known as Kaya- V yiiha. 
Vatsayana refers to this fact in the following inter- 
esting passage: yogi khalu rddhau pradurbhutaya:rh 
vikaranadharma mrmaya sendriyani sarirantarani te
u 
te
u yugapaj jfi.eyan upalabhate. (corom. on N yaya 
Sittra 3.
.QO). So does Udayana in the 'Nyayavilrtika- 
tiitparyapariSzuldhi, (p 83, BibHotheca Indica Ed.) .2 
( b) The miraculous story of Saubhari may be cited 
a;s another wen-known instance of Kaya-Vyfiha", The 
legend runs that the Rsi Saubhari built simultaneously 
(aparytiyena) fifty similar bodies for himself, and with 
each enjoyed' the company of each of the :fifty daughters 


1 This is the VeliiIyaka theory. cf Kathri V atJth'U
 xv 111 , 1, 2 
2 ta.thipy agamapramanyit kayayaugapadyasya'pi prasa:rhkhyanaphalataya 
siddhatvad anantfinim aniyatavipikasamaya:t:ith di'bbyupa
myai'va parihrtam. 
Vibhiitimata'nekakalopabhogyam apy 
a.di bhujyata 1:ty atr.a samudrapinam 
udihara:nam yogardhlprabhivasampanno vi.v'idha:phatabhagino VLICI tr.asvabhitvi.l1 
ekadal'va bahiin I{iyin ic('biUnatrenai"va nirmimtita ity atira dandakaranya- 
sr{l
ir udihar
am i ti, 
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of I(ing Mandhata. (cf. Bhi1mam, under Vedanta Sutra 
4.4.11; Gauda Brah1niinan&t;, pp. 569-570). 
(e) In the commentary .on Vedanta SlUtra 1.8.27, 
Sankara urges that the Devas too, like the Yogins, have 
the similar power of simultaneous self-multiplication, so 
that the same Devata may appear
 with what is ap.. 
paren tIy the same body, in different places (i.e. sacrifices) 
at one and the same time: Ekasya'pi devatatmana\l 
yugapad anekasvarupapratipatti:Q. sambhavati ...... 
smrtir api ...... praptanimadyaisvaryanam yoginam 
api yugapad anekasarirayogam darsayati, kimu vakta- 
vyam ajanasiddhanam devanam. Anekariipapratipatti- 
sambhavac ca ekai'ka, devata bahubhi rftpair atmanaIh 
pravibhajya bahusu yagesu yugapad ailgabhavam 
gaccha:ti'ti. 
(d) In the Bhagavata 10.33.20 when describing the 
Rasalila it is said that Krsna multiplied himself into as 
many forms as there were Gopis : 
krtva tavantam atmanarh yavati'r gopayo
itah/ 
reme sa bhagavarhs tabhir atmaramo'pi IiIayaJ / 
(cf. Bhiigavat ] 0.69.2). The Bengal V ai
avas call this 
manifestation by the name of Prakasa (See Laghu- 
bhagavatilmrta) . 


IT 


As to how this may be possible Vacaspati Misra 
offers a few words of explanation. He says that the 
body of the Devas is not born of parental union, but 
that it is produced directly from the element which are 
acted on and set into collocation by the powers of Will. 
The vision of the Devas, who are described as ajana.. 
siddha, is not obscured by the distance of time or space 
or by other limitations. Their knowledge is always of 
the nature of direct piI"esentation extending equally to 
all time and to all space. And this upadanagocara.. 
parok
aj:fiana being present, there is nothing to prevent 
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such bodies being formed by a natural process. The 
Devas beJng bhfttajayins fit material is always respon- 
sive to their Will (B oomati, Nir. Ed., p. 249 .) . 
What is said of the Devas in the above eould be 
said with equal propriety of the powerful Yogins. But 
in the Yoga system itself the proceE'S of this body- 
formation is somewhat differently explained. 1 It is there 
pointed cut (Yo. Sut. IV, 4.) how the Yogin projects on 
one hand a desired number of personalities and on the 
other a Supreme Personality (prayojakacitta) to direct 
them to his will-all from the stuff of pure Egoity- 
(A8miM). Cf. also Sankaracarya: Ekamano'nuvarttini 
samanaskany'eva,'parani sa.1'iirani satya sam kalpatvat 
srak
yati. s!"stesu ca tesil'padhibhedad i\,tmano'pi bhede-, 
na'dhi
thatrtvam yoksyate. e.$ai'va ca yogasastre$u 
yoginam anekasarirayogapra 'kriya. 
(under Ved. Sut. 4.4.15) 
The bodies which he brings into existence are subject 
immediately to these personalities and ultimately to the 
Supreme Person, 
 which is but another name for his 
created (and creative) Will? The projection, mainten- 
ance and withdra,vaI of these multiple personalities and 


lJrn elluci(la.lIon or thIS point I extl'8.Ct the foIlomng from the eX!Cenent 
commentary on the PMica8ikhii Sfttrct8 by Svimi Hariharinanda A.ra.nya of 
KapilaSrama. "When a great Yogi by subduing all passions and attachments 
and bei
g disillusioned destroys all samskiras pr mental a
retion$ (the aW'u 
of Bergson) then by a oonscious effort of the will he can stop all Psychosis, 
nay obltterate t'he empiric ego. or pheoomenal exietence, f.or all t.imes to come 
if he desIres It. This state is Katv'alya Nirvana After reahsmg Nirvana but 
before having gone permanently to that state, If there be any reason (the only 
reason in this case 18 his desire to do good to others) for continuing phenomenal 
eX1S1.tence, then the Y Ogl may do so. by relaxing the mrodha sama&'hi or the 
mentation-stoPPIng effort, and creatIng anew the necessary facultIes of thInk- 
ing. The poten bal energy of the mind having been diSSIpated or duree destroyed, 
these facultIes C'nil'miVnaczttbm) are to. be consIdered as new tonnations. The 
term IS also. found In the Pili Scriptures, and the BuddhIsts also explain m 
thIs way the continued post
nirvinic actIVlties of the Buddha .or Arhat after 
he has attaxned NIrvana" (pp. 6-7)."f. also his notes on the Yogabhasya under 
.mt'HU 
 4-5 (p. m) 
, 2 For some interesting notes on thIS subJect see Vioiiina Bhlksu, Y oga- 
varltika, pp. 
cm-26S. (Ben. Edluon). 
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bodies are entirely a matter of his choice, so that they 
cannot in any way affect the absoluteness of his freedom. 
In the orthodox systems as a rule the Nirmfu).akaya 
is said to be produced from some pre-existing matter, viz. 
atoms or Pralqti. The miraculous or supernormal ele- 
ment, if there could be such a thing, lies only in the 
e1fcient factor-the incalculable potency of the Y.ogic 
Will. I say 'as a rule', because there are systems where 
according to their special viewpoint, this restriction is 
not deemed necessary. In the Vedanta, for example: 
which teaches the identity of nimitta and upadana the 
need for such pre-existing m
tter is not recognised. The 
existence of l\laya as an independent entity being denied, 
the stuff of the Nirma
akaya, viz. Maya would indeed 
be the very Self at whose will the body as such manifests 
itself. From the phenomenal standpoint the substra- 
tum of the body is inde\:d Maya but in reality it is 
nothing but the Spirit, pure and undefiled. The differ- 
ence between parinamyupadana and vivartopadana is 
only empirical. The Pratyabhijfia system of Kashmirian 
Saiva philosophy is more precise and explicit on the point. 
Abhinava Gupta definitely says tbat Divine or Yogic 
creation does not stand in need of any pre-existing 
material. It comes forth as the spontaneous expression 
of the Free Will of the Self. 1 
The Madhyamika Buddhist also rejects the neces- 
sity of assuming pre-existing matter. Consistently 
with his doctrine of Universal Void he holds that such 
a body, as everything else in creation, is a product from. 
the Void', and is therefore identical with it, being devoid 


1 yogisamvida eva sa. toorSi Saktih, yad ib'hasavalclt.ryariipam arthajitam 
prakiSayattti. tadasti sambhavah-ya.t samvld eva abhyupagatasvita.ntryi 
aprabghitaIaksanad rechiVlSesava &at samvido anadhIkatmatayi. anapiyM 
antahsthitam eva sadbhivajitam idam ity eva prinabuddhldehideh vit
a-kiyan- 
:mi.trasamvidriip8.d. vihyatvena'bhisayati'tl (Abltinavagupta"s 18vara'J!fatJga.- 
bkijiiiivimamni 1 5.8. pp 184-85). 
This IS a general statement of all creatfon proceedlIlg from the Free Will 
or tne Enltghtened One and IS applIcable to NlrJ:n.anaka
 a as well. 
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. 
of all reality. It is a mere apparition without an under- 
lying substance. It differs from the normal bodies ex- 
actly as the orthodox systems hold, in so far as it comes 
into being and disappears through the conscious effort 
of the nirmaI}.acitta (which itself is a creation from the 
Void) and is entirely free from the compeHing influence 
of adrsta or karma, (cf. Bodhisattvabhumi I. V: nirvastu- 
karh nirmaI}.am nirmanacittena yathakamam abhisarhs- 
krtam. ) 
Thus the NirmaI}.akaya, though real to the empiric 
consciousness, is yet nothing more in its usual accepta- 
tion than a mere phantom, an illusory appearance, from 
the Divine or Buddhats (or iT ogin's) point of view. It 
manifests itself before the phenomenal world for a limit- 
ed time to serve some definite end and having :finished 
its self-imposed task vanishes into the Fullness ( or Void) 
of the ITranscendental Realms. The doctrine of 
A vatara, in its different forms, is in a Sense an aspect 
of this wider view about the NirmaI}.akaya. In the 
Narayaniya section of the M ahabhiirata we find that the 
body which Narada beheld of Jthe Lord Naraya:Q,a in 
Svetadvipa was only a 'phantom-body' and not His 
Essence, and as such could be pronounced to be a case 
of Nirmanakaya: 
etat tvaya na vijfieyan1 riipavan iti drsyaseJ 
maya hy'e
a maya sr
ta yan mam pasyasi naradaf / 
(Maya=NirmaI}.a) 1. 
So in the Gita it is said that the birth, body and 
movements of the Lo
d are super-natural ( divya)-a 
statement which may lend itself to a double ,interpreta- 
tion: viz. either that these are created and phantasmal 
(nirmana), and appear as real only through the Lord's 
Maya, or that these are eternal and real, as the 
mediaeval Vai.$1lavas so strongly insisted. 


1 See Laghu B'hiigavatdm'l'ta, J'j,v.a Goswami, Sat8andarbha; a(J,itan'!la
 
canromrta, B. N Seal, Vaiahnavism and Ckri8t!io:nlttJylt pp. 64-00. 
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The whole question is indeed of great interest, though 
highly complicated; and especially so when it is studied 
in its relation to the allied scheme of Rfi.pas including 
Vilasas and Svamsas, PrakiLSas,.A.veaas and Avataras of 
the V ai
:Q.ava philosophers and to the doctrine of Emana- 
tions (vyuha) in genera!.1 
At any rate the doctrine of NirmaJ.lakaya, as in the 
early Indian systems ( e.g. Saiikhya- Yoga, Buddhism, 
etc.) was in a certain sense docetic in colouring. But it 
must be remembered, at the same time, that the opposite 
view too was not wanting even at the outset. 


III 


The doctrine, if not exactly the term, is very old, 
and the germs of both may be found in the famous lJg- 
veda M anwa: Indro mayabhil). pii.rft'upa iyate (lJ-gveda
 
VI. 47, 18) where the magical, self-multiplicative power 
of the Lord (Indra) is clearly indicated. I fail to see any 
justification, therefore, in the view usually held attribut- 
ing to Asvagho$3. the credit of inventing the theory of 
Nirma:Q.akaya. Besides PaficaSikha's lost Y ogasutra
 
which Vyasa quotes and to which reference is made above, 
contains an open declaration of this particular doctrine. 
That Paficasikha had been a very ancient Saiikhya 
authority even in the days of Asvagho
a (100 A.D.) may 
be taken for granted. Indian tradition invariably makes 
Paficaslkha the third Sa:i1khyacarya in order from Kapila; 
Jaigi$avya and others being comparatively recent. In 
the Buddhacarita (XII. 67) Asvaghos.a refers to Jai- 
gisavya as one or the ancient SaDkhya teachers whose 
views were represented by Aladakalama, the scholar to 
whom Buddha repaired in search of wisdom; and' if 


1 Narayana Tirtha In hIS BhaJct
 Candriki:i takes It to be a case of Avatira 
rather than a Vyiiha. 
AT. 19 
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Pancasikha is earlier than Jaigisavya he must be consi- 
dered as belonging certainly to the pre-Buddhistic age. 1 
Of course this does not preclude the possibility that 
Asvagho$a gave to the doctrine of Nirma:Q.a a prominence 
in the popular mind, and even a tinge which it had lacked 
in the earlier centuries, but it does not seem that he was 
its original propounder. 
The meaning of the term Nirmanakaya is now practi- 
cally established. It shows that the word Nirmana: has 
not in this phrase its later and ordinary sense of "Natural 
Formation". It implied in the ancient literature the 
notion of the miraculous, the self-multiplicative or multi- 
formative power of the Adepts-a notion which seems to 
have been well-nigh forgotten in the subsequent ages. 
While explaining the term Nirmanarati, the name of a 
class of devas, (M ahiibharata. A nuS{j;sana Parva, 
XVIII. 75), NilakantJ.1a, rightly brings out the old and 
peculiar sense of Nirma:Q.a when he notes: Nirmanam 
anekadhabhavanam yogena'nekasanradhara:ij.am. (Banga- 
vasi, Ed. p. 1888). Haridasa seems to be wrong, there- 
fore, in expounding the phrase as nirma:Q.arthaJ:p. kayalJ.. 
The word, as in this phrase, is an adjective rather than a 
verbal noun, and means literally "oontrived by magic, 
brought forth in an extra-ordinary manner". Even when 


1 Cf Also Hariharananda's mtroductIon to PaficaSlkha pp i-4. The only 
argument whIch Dr. Garbe (Siinkhya and Yoga p. S) advances against the high 
antiquIty of Pancaaikha is what he consIders to be the hnguistic testimony of hIs 
fragments. But thIS IS a highly questIonable testimony on which diversitIes of 
opinIon are possIble But evel1 If tIlls be conceded, there can be no denying the 
fact that PaficaSlkha was pre-ChnstJ.an, at least prIor to ASv
holSa in age, (c£. 
Dr BeIvaIkar's paper on Mithara Vrtb in Bhandarkar Memorial Volume, p 180, 
footnote 
), where he seems mclmed to claIm for PaficaS1kha a perIod before 
200 B.C.). In support of the great a:ntIquity of this Acirya it may be pointed 
out that one of the works of PaficaSIkha, viz Saatztantra (Vi.caspab's ascription of 
it to V:arsaganya In Bhiimttti on 
.1.S. may be an oversight) was known to early 

aina literature, e g., Bhagavati Siltra (see Weber, Bhagavat1i JA II. pp. U6-8). 
Dr. KeIth also In his recent work on the Sinkhya system seems to make Pafica.SIlclla, 
a comparatlveIy late author, placing hIm with Dr Garbe (Sii.nkhya Phtlo$ophie 
.p. 84) in the first century A D. or even a century later (p. 48). We propose to 
deal with the arguments of KeIth at length in a separate paper. 
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used as a substantive it stands for an object, usually a 
body, which is so contrived (nirmiyata iti nirmana/p). 
The Divyavadilna (Cowell N ei!' sEd. pp. 162 and 166), 
and Vasubandhu's commentary on Mahayana Sutra- 
10liikara (9.63) illustrate the use of the terms nirmii'fJA 
and nirmii1;takaya in this sense.! 


1 Cf. also Poussin, The Three Bodies of a Buddha In J.R A S 1906 (p 968). 
For some mterestmg notes on Nll'mina Kaya, see also D. T SuzukI, Ov,:tlrmes of 
Ma.hiiyiina B'uddhum pp. 78, 257, 268, W M. McGovern, An Introduc60n to 
Mahayana BuddJhi8m" pp 75-98. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


I 


Though the sect of Vira Saivas or Liilgayats holds an 
important position in the religious history of Southern 
India, its name, except at Benares, is not perhaps so 
widely known in the North.. Neither its history and 
sectarian characteristics nor its system of philosophy are 
so familiar to the student of Indian culture as one might 
wish them to be. It is pr.oposed therefore to speak a 
few words in the present paper on some aspects of this 
philosophy. 
The sect had its origin about the middle of the 12th 
century A.D., being founded by a Brahmin named Vasava, 
who had been the prime minister of the Kalachuri King 
Bijjala. Of course there are differences of opinion. But 
it is beyond doubt that Vasava was a very important 
figure, and if he was not the actual founder he was at least 
the reformer of the sect. What Gautama had been to 
Buddhism and Mahavira to Jainism (according to tradi- 
tion) Vasava was to this Saiva faith. According to tradi- 
tion, the sect originated fr.om five ascetics who became 
the first heads of :five original monasteries. The names 
of these pontiffs are: Ekorama, Panditaradhya, Reval).a, 
Marula and VIsvaradhya, and those of the monas- 
teries respectively are: Sri Saila, Kedaranatha, Ram- 
bhapuri (BalehaIIi), Ujjaini and Benares. They ap- 
peared in a miraculous way from the following Lmgas 
respectively, viz, Sri Mallikarjuna in Dhatu KUJJ.da, 
Ramanatha in Drak$arama, Somesvara in Kollipaki, 
Siddhesa in Vataksetra and Visvesvara in Benares. 
There seems to exist a variety of opinion regarding 
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the line of teachers through whom the teachings of the 
sect are said to have been transmitted. Sripati in his com- 
mentary on the Brahma ButTa makes Sadasiva the origi- 
nal teacher. From him we have the following line: 
Sadasiva 
j 
8aktldhara 
I 
Dadhici 
I 
Durvasas 
I 
Visvamitra 
I 
Sukesa 
I 
Agastya 
I 
Cinmaya Vamadeva 
I 
Sri Revana Siddha 


This Reva
a was one of the five original mohants of 
the order. Sripati "vas apparently a disciple of Reva1J.a 
to whom as well as to Ekorama he pays his respects. 
Mayideva, author of A nubhava-Sutra and V iSegiirtha- 
Pra1va8ikii
 another teacher of this sect, claims his spiritual 
descent from Upamanyu, thus: 
Upamanyu 
I 
BhilTIanatha 
J 
KuIesvara 
r 
V opanatha 
I 
Nakaraja 
I 
Sangamesvara 
I 
Mayideva 
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It may be of interest to note that in the V iiyaviya 
Sarhhitd of the Siva Pura'rPa (section I, chap'ter 28, verses, 
15-16) Upamanyu is mentioned with three others, viz. 
Ruru, Dadhici and Agastya as the original propounders 
of Saiva doctrines and authors of four distinct Sa:rhhitas. 
Sripati also in his commentary on the Vediinta Sittra,\ 
"Sastrayonitvat" mentions the names of Upamanyu, 
Dadhici, Gautama, Durvasas, Renuka, Daruka, 
Safikhakar
a, Gokarna, etc. as those of great teachers 
who were omniscient (sarvajiia)-a term which is ex- 
plained as meaning sarvavedavedantoktasakalapadartha- 
bhijiia. 


II 


The Primal Reality, called here by the name of 
Sthala, l is the abiding background of all phenomena 
(creative, preservative and destructive) and as such is 
iden tical with Parama Siva. Absolute Freedom, Eternal 
Self-revelation and Supreme Selfhood (purndhanta) 
constitute fts very essence. When this Primal Reality 
wants to play with Itself as Worshipper and worshipped! 
there arises on its calm bosom what we might describe as 
a slight tremor or vibration, very much like the agitation 
whj
h\appearson the calm surface of Ian. ocean before heavy 
breakers begin to rise into view. This tremor results 
in dividing the Sthala into two aspects by depriving it, 
as it were, of its equilibrium, so that the portion where 
self-consciousness is predominant is called by one name, 
viz. Siva, and the remaining portion by another, viz. Jiva. 


1 sarvesam sthiinabhiitatviil layabhutatvatas tathii,f 
tattvanam mabadad'iniim sthalam ity abhldhiyatell 
adhlsthanasamastasya sthivarasya carasya 
al 
Jagato yad bhavet tattvam taddhl vai sthalam ucyatel/ 
idharah sarvaSaktinam Jyobsam akhl1atmanam/ 
yat tattvam bha.vab praJiialh sthaIam tat parlgiyatel/ 
alayah sarvabhiit.a.nam lokinam IokaS8111padim/ 
yad bhavet paramam brahma sthalam tat prahur aksaraml/ 
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The Primal Reality would thus appear to be a state 
in which the substance and its power are in unaffected 
equilibrium. The substance is known in the Agamas as 
Para Siva and the power as Para Sakti or Cidambara. 
The A nubhava Sutra (2.20) says: 
saktir apratima sak
at sivena sahadharmiJJ.iJ 
sak
ini satyasampiirJJ.3. nirvikalpit mahesvari/ I 
The Lingayat philosophers are advocates of Visietad- 
vaita like Sri Kaij.tha and the Sri Vai
ij.avas, and they 
have consequently to assume that Sakti as qualifying the 
Supreme Reality is its eternal adjunct and never separable 
from it. 1 It is two-fold, according as it abides in Brahman 
directly as Light or Cit Sakti or indirectly as the Reflec- 
tion of the Light or Acit 8akti. The two names represent 
the two opposite aspects of the same fundamental Power, 
so that the systelll does not recognise any inherent con- 
tradiction between Matter and Spirit.
 
The Sarwvata Sutra 3 says that the Sakti, which 
always resides in the Supreme Self, is called vimarsa 
when it reposes exclusively in the Self (svastha). The 
Self which as awareness is the background of the entire 
creation must be described as existing ,-for without its 
presence all would be darkness and void,-and therefore 
it must be held to be the subject of existence or being. 
It is the Agent (kartta) or Siva, and Existence the Action 
( kriyli) or Sakti. When the Primal Reality loses its 


1 The Srutl also declares that the Para Sakb of the L01d :IS 'Ylatillral and 
that It IS mamfoId In character
 cf para'sya saktir vlvidhai\'a sl"uyate svabhavlki 
Jfianabalakrlya ca. Slvadltya observes 
dharmariipa para Sakbr dharmlriipah paralt Blvah/ 
tasya.'navrtariipa
vat para. sc1ktIh paratmanahl/ 
sarvada tatsvariipena bhib bhanor lVa prabha/ 
mdatmyam anayor mtyam dharmadharnusvabhlivatahll 

 Cf Siv8nubha.
a SlvayogmQ:ra 
l
't'li1d
iMd(Lrparna
 ch I) asmamnate brahma- 
dharmariipayah Sakte3clechaktiriipatvam tatpratIvnnbariipaya acicchakttrupatvam 
I ty ,aii.
na ciQChaktlmtprativim bio1.c.haktyor brahmadharma.vlrodhibhiivena 
sakbdvayam samuccityal'kasya.1'va. siiksmncldacldriipaSa.khvislStatvasya lak<;ani- 
karane tatparyat. 
3 san hrdayaprakaSo bhavanasya kriyaya bhavati kartta/ 
saI'va krIya vimarsab svastbi k;1Ubhlta, ca vi.Svavlstiri/ / 
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equilibrium the Sakti becomes partially agitated 
(
ubMta) and transforms itself into the manifested 
universe consisting of thirty-six tattvas and of an infinite 
variety of products. The agitation of the Sakti is partial, 
because there are some aspects of the Sakti e.g. Cit and 
Ananda which being devoid of succession (krama) by 
nature are never subject to agitation. It is Iccha and 
the others alone which are sometimes agitated and some- 
times in a state of balance. The Sakti; both spiritual 
and material, in its unmanifest condition is called subtle 
( sitk$rna ) and its manifested state is known as gross 
(8thllla) . In \dissolution which represents the causal 
undifferentiated state of B
ahman both spirit and 
matter are involved while their evolution or differentia- 
tion marks the beginning of the creative or productive 
stage. 
(a) Through the agitation of its own Power 
(sva8aktik$obhamatrena) the Sthala becomes divided 
into two-Liilga and Anga. But this division is only 
an apparent cleft in the Indivisible, the duality being due 
to the limiting conditions (upiidhi) of accidental exist- 
ence. Accepting the current coinage of Vedanta termino- 
logy it may be said by way of illustration that Liilga 
corresponds to the mahat of mahakasa and Anga to the 
ghata of ghatakasa. Beyond a verbal distinction intro- 
duced by association with two distinct concepts (e.g. 
mahat and ghata) there is no difference in akasa at all, 
so far as it is considered in its pure essence. It is as ever 
one and undivided. So too with Liilgasthala and Angas- 
thala. Lhiga is the Upasya, the object of worship and 
Anga the upasaka or worshipper, but in reality both the 
worshipper and the worshipped are one: 
na'sivasya sivo-pastir ghatate janmakotibhib./ 
sivasyai'va sivopastir iti nanasrutismrtih/ I 
Thus one of the great dicta of mystic experience is 
asserted and vindicated. He is the worshipper and He 
is the worshipped-in fact, I-Ie is worshipping Himself 
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through Himself. The universe, with all its activities, 
is an expression of His Self-delight, manifested in myriads 
of ways.1 So at a glance the picture is: 
Sthala== Pure Cit 
I 
f r 
Lhiga Anga 
I I 
Siva Jiva 
( b) Like Sthala, Sakti (Power), too, becomes two- 
fold during manifestation. The original Sakti is ubi- 
quitous and practIcally identical with Siva. As residing 
in the Linga this power is known as Kala (KaliiSakti/p: 
Lingasthala8raya SaktiJp Kalarupa prakirtita) and when 
in .A:nga then it is called Bhakti. The former is pravrtti 
and is the cause of the origin of worlds, the latter is 
nivrtti and is the cause of their dissolution. It is the 
mysterious virtue of Sakti (Kala) which makes what is 
absolutely formless and homogeneous take on an infinite 
number of forms; and through an equally mysterious 
virtue inherent in Bhakti all varieties of forms return 
into the blankness of the Primal Unity. One looks down, 
as it were, from the heights and is tinged with Mayi, 
while the other looks up from the depths and is free from 
all defilement. Briefly speaking, the natural tendency of 
Sakti is towards multiplication and that of Bhakti is 
towards unificatipn. The Self, as endowed with this 
Sakti, is an object of worship, and as possessed of Bhakti 
it is the worshipper. 


1 So m VaJSIlavIsm, more particu1a.rIy .in the GaUl\iya and Vallabhiya schools, 
He is declared to be comprIsing within Himself the Lover and the Belowed both 
(cf. Riidk
kopa'T1Jt8ad). The AdvaIta Salva and AdvaIta VaIBna;V18. are really on 
a par iBt theIr outlook on the Supreme Being,. except for the attItude With whIch 
each approaches Hun in relationship. The true Saiva is a devotee and a. worshIpper, 
but a Va.ISD.ava is nothing If not a lover. uvarya or 
he sense of DivIne 
MaJeSty prevaIls In the former. Madhurya or Dlvine Fell()wshIP in the latter. 
To the Saiva-Sidhaka, God reveaJs H"unself as the Father, the Lord and the 
Teacher, to the Vaisnava He is the Friend and BeIo
,. and sometIm$ al!'o 
the ChUd. 
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III 


That the Linga is identical with Siva has been already 
noted. 1 It is threefold: ( a) Bhavali:i1ga, (b) Pra:Q.a- 
linga and ( c ) I
talinga. Of these ( a) B hiivalirnga is 
described as pure being (sanm.iitra) partless or indivisible 
(ni$kala) and accessible to intuition (bhava) alone. It 
is the Sat aspect of Divine Essence and the highest tattva 
(P aratattva ) . 
( b) Prii/1)lilmga is at once above all division and yet 
infinitely divided (sakala and n
kala) and is reached 
by the mind. It forms the Cit aspect of the Divine 
Essence and the subtle tattva (suk8matattva). 
( c) The third one, the so-called I $talinga, is called 
Mahat and is the source, for the devotee, of all his pleasure 
and immunity from pain. It is to this that the afflicted 
soul appeals for succour. It is the Ananda-aspect of the 
Deity and forms the gross tattva (athulatattva). 
Each of these Lingas is two-fold. Thus- 
J ( i) Mahalinga 
( a) Bhavaliitga= t ( ii) Prasadalinga 
( b) Pra:Q.aliilga= { (i

) Carali:i1ga or J angamali:i1ga 
( iv) SivaIiilga 
{ (v) Gurulinga 
(vi) AcaraliiLga 
These are the six Sthalas, and corresponding to them, 
each to each, there are six Sak.tis: 
evarp. 
advidha:rb. bhfttaIh liiLgam paramakara:Q.amj 
sVaSaktivaibhavac cai'va svatantryalIilay,a'pi cat 
saktayah. 
advidha jiieyah. eatsthale
u samapitahll 
The six Saktis are named: Cit Sakti, Para Sakti, Adi 
Sakti, Iccha Sakti or Vidya, Jiiana Sakti or Prati
tha and 
Kriya Sakti or Nivrtti. 


( c) I
talinga= 


lI'iyate ga.myate yatra yena sarvam caracaramJ 
taA eva hngam ity uktam bngatattvapa.ra.yanalh/ / 
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(i) The Mahalinga, in association with the Light of 
Supreme Revelati()n (Oicchakti), :flashes eternally upon 
itself. This is known as Sivatattva, the ultimate unity, 
full, subtle and immeasurable, without beginning or end. 
It is accessible to intuition (bhiiva). 
(ii) Prasadalinga, with Para Sakti, is known as 
Sadakhya Tattva and is open to jfiana. It is devoid of 
al1limitations (upiidhi), bright, supersensuous, and con- 
tains within itself in potentia the yet unmanifested 
. 
unIverse. 
( iii) The Caralinga, with A.di Sakti, is reaIised in 
mental concentration (miinasa dhyana) . 
( iv) The Sivalinga, with IceM Sakti is the Ego 
( ahamkrti) , described as one-faced ( ekamukha ) and 
luminous, shining with the vidyakalas. 
( v) The Guruliilga, with Jfiana Sakti, is the great 
teacher (upadesaka) from whom the Tantras come forth 
as if by a spontaneous movement. 
(vi) The Acaralinga, with Kriya Sakti, is the source 
of renunciation. 


IV 


Anga is the soul or jiva, so called because it resorts 
to the Liilga and finds its rest there.! It is said to be of 
three kinds: ( a ) Y ()gailga, ( b ) Bhoganga and ( c) 
Tyiganga. 
The :first enjoys communion with Siva, the second 
enjoys Power (bhoga) with Him, and the third is so called 
from the fact of its having cast off the cosmic illusion 
(samsarabhrantisamtyaga) . Of these- : 
( a) Y oganga, bejng self-contained, represents the 


1 anidy antam aJam Imgam tatpadaIh para-mam prati/ 
yad gacchati mahabhaktya tad angam iti mscltaml/ 
sambhavet paramam tattvam tadgatatatpariyanah/ 
angasthalam Iti prihur angatattvaviSaradah/ I 
am Itl brahma cmmatram gacchatl'b gam ucyate/ 
riithyate angam Iti praJ:iiair anga t attvaV1cintaJal1b/ I 
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causal state and is identified with the dreamless sleep. 
It corresponds to the Prajiia of Vedanta. 
( b) Bhoganga, being intrinsic ( antararhga ) , re- 
presents the subtle (8uh;ma) state and is identified with 
dream, standing for the Taijasa of Vedanta. 
( c) Tyaganga being extrinsic ( vahiranga ) , re- 
presents the gross state and is identified with the waking 
life. It is equivalent to the Visva of Vedanta. 
Like the Linga, the Ailga is of two varieties each : 
(a) Yoganga== { (i) Aikya SthaIa. 
(ii) Sara:Q.a Sthala. 
( b) Bhoganga== { (iii) , Pranalh1ga. 
( iv) Prasadi. 
( c) Tyaganga== { (v) Mahesvara Sthala. 
( vi) Bhakta Sthala. 
Bhakti, as a dominant mood, is really one and un- 
divided, but appears as many-coloured in relation to the 
six Sthalas : 
madhuradi
u yat satsu pravisya salilam yatha.j 
tattadakarato bhati tatha bhaktih. sthale sthalef / 
The names of the six kinds of Bhakti, arranged in 
the order of the AiLgas, are: (i) Samarasakara, (ii) 
AnandakarA, (iii) Anubhavitkara, (iv) A vadhanatmika t 
(v) Naisthiki and (vi) Sadbhakti. 


v 


It is said that Jiva is a part (a1h8a) of Siva, and 
hence like Him pure (amala ), eternal (niiYJIa ), spotless 
(niraiijana), and tranquil (santa). Essentially there is 
not the slightest difference between the two. And when 
this semblance of distinction due to the presence of the 
threefold defilement, which perennially haunts one in the 
state lof bondage and stands in the way of one's self- 
realisation, melts away, there dawns upon the "naughte<1' 
soul the vision of its destiny fulfilled. Taken back, ab- 
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sorbed, into the Being of Siva, the soul finds at last its 
consummation reached. The six attributes which are 
usually predicated of Siva or of the Pure Self are named : 
Omniscience, Self-contentedness, Immaculate Wisdom, 
Freedom, Absolute and Infinite Power. 1 
Just as Lh1ga-Sthala (Siva) becomes manifold 
thr.ough its own Power (Sakti) so does Anga-Sthala 
(jiva) become correspondingly multiplied through its 
devotion (bhakti). As LiiLga becomes more and more 
drawn up into the state of Siva through accession of 
Power, so does AiJ.ga become lifted higher and higher 
into the level of Atman by reason of its Devotion, till in 
the end Pure Siva and Pure A.tman alone remain, eter- 
naIIy attached to each other, as Master and Attendant, 
as Worshipped and Worshipper, or as Teacher and Pupil. 
This is the blessed state to which every devotee inwardly 
aspires .'2 
The union of jiva and Siva as described in the above, is 
called here Sayujya Muktj, and constitutes, accordmg to 
the teachings of this sect, the highest form of salvation: 
tasmal Iiilgangayogat para muktir na vidyate. 


I sarvajfiatvam ca trptatvam tathatnidiprabodhiW 
svatantrata'pi ca'luptaSaktita'na.n.taSaktl'ta/1 
ity etair 1aksa:naxh 
adbhih sivaitgam iti Iaksyate/ 
tasmM angasthaIam saksid atmai'vi'yam na S8mSa.ya'1}./ / 
.Alliubhava 8.ut1'a. 
These terms are explained in Snkant;ha Sivicirya's commentary on the 
Brahma SutTa 1.1 2 (Mysore Ed pp. lo-lft). See also Appaya Diksita's 
SwiiTka'!nl1fnii!iipdcii on the above Qrumbhakonam Ed. pp. 121-125). 
2 yad yad riipam upisya'ra r=piasyatvat J sivo vrajati Sakbmin/ 
upasakatvataS oi'tma tat tad apnotl bha"ktimin/ / 
yathi svariipam ooatte piijyatvena maheSvara\t/ 
piijakatvena oa'tma'yam etad riipam anuvrajet/ / 
yathi svarUpam Matte sadhyatvit parame8va
/ 
sad.hakatvid .asav'ii,tmi tat tad asthaya tistha.till 
yad yat svariipam ida.tte gurutvena'mb1kapatIh/ 
81Syatvena'yam itmi ca tat ta,d riipam up8i;ate// 
cf. the first verse of UtpaIa's 18th stotra. 
samgrahena sukhaduhkhalaksanam mim pratt sthitam 'idam Srnu prabho/ 
saukhyam eva bhavata samagamah svinuna viraha eva duhkhita// 
KsemaraJa In his commentary explains the term 
sam8.gama' as samiveSyai. 
kyam and 'vjra.b.a' as svariipApratyabhlJiianam. 
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.A.tman is really a direct part of Siva, pure and free; 
in its mundane existence it appears as roaming, restless 
and in chains. It is on account of self-forgetfulness that 
the state of bondage seems so real to it. It identifies, 
falsely, the body with itself, accepting as a matter of 
course the hard penalties which such an act of identifica- 
tion inevitably entails; at the best, it considers itself as 
the owner of the body and inseparably associated with it. 
A period of storm and unrest naturally follows, accom- 
panied by pain, heart-burnings, doubts and despondencies 
and culminating ih the disillusionment of a bligJ:t.ted 
life. Racked by agonies, the soul seeks refuge in the 
wisdom of an elevated and illuminated Self, asking for! 
edification as to its real character (ko'ham). The 
teacher (de8ika), out of compassion (karunilbalat) and 
jn response to his query, declares the great truth as ex.. 
pressed in the mantra "Tat tvam asi"-expounding ana- 
lytically that the words 
tat' and 
tvam' denote li:i1ga and 
ailga respectively and that the word 
 asi' stands for their 
identity which is the truth of both. 
The pupil is then led through a solemn process of 
initiation known as Maha Saivi Dik
a which results in 
snapping asunder the bonds of ignorance, effecting the 
union of Ailga with Li:i1ga and removing the three-fold 
impurity. 
diyate lingasambandha:Q. k
iyate ca malatrayamj 
diyate k
iyate yasmat sa d'ik
e'ti. nigadyatef /1 
Dikea is threefold: (a) Vedhatmika, (b) Mantrat- 
mika and (c) KriyatmikA. 
( a) The word Vedha stands here as a symbol for the 


1 In the fJzvapurlUna Waya Sam, PI:. 
r chap. 18) the verse appears in the 
followmg slIghtly altered form. 
diyate yena vIJiHinam. ksiyate pasabandhanam/ 
tasmit samskara eva'yam dikse'ty api ca kathyate/ / 
The RrudrOlJfiJmala and M erutan'/lra. also contam the same definition of diksa (See 
PuTaScarytff,rnalVa, Benares Ed, p. 40); so the Dwibhagavafu XII. 75 cf also 
Siva Sittra ID. 
8, wIth 
emaraja's Vzmarsini (pp. 114--115) and Bhiskara's 
Viirttika (pP. 00-70), Siddha.nttiB11c'hiirru:-mi 41 en. VI, 11-1
 (P. 85). 
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touch of the teacher's hand on the disciple's head. 
The mere gazing of the teacher is enough to rouse into 
action the spiritual energy of the disciple. 1 In the Sivad- 
vaitadalrpa1)a (ch. III) it is further observed that the 
result of this 
 is the contact (samyoga) of the 
Y oganga (the soul as conditioned by its causal envelo.pe) 
with the Bhavalinga. 
(b) Mantra means what the teacher whispers into 
the ears of the disciple. This form of dik
 consists in 
the instruction of the great five-syllabled mantra and is 
represented by the contact of the Bhoganga of the Jiva 
with the Pra:g.alinga. 2 
( c) Kriya iliJ
 is the ceremonial part of the initja- 
tion, in which the disciple is seated within the svastika- 
circle drawn, and made to repeat by way of penances the 
name of Siva and to meditate on Him. Then follows the 
three-fold anointment of the disciple with waters from 
five jars. 3 
Such is the mysterious power of this initiatory pro- 
cess that it effects a complete revolution in the life of the 
neophyte. It makes manifest to him his hidden and 
hitherto unrecognised powers and secures for him the 


1 Cf. Anubhava SUtra l V. 40, 57. Also S1ildhiinta StJchiiman$, VI. 18-14: 
guror &oka:rnii.trena ha.stamastakayogata'Q./ 
yah Slvatvasa.ma,veao vedhidlkse'h sa. ma.'tiJ/ I 
Srlim,arltontadarya adds: guror drshgarbhe sthltva ;karakamele samupan- 
nasyi.'tmanah cmmayasvariipopadeSo 'yedha
. 
2 Cf. Anubkava &ufJra, V. 41, 58) SzddhiintfJ, S'tkhiirnDm't, VI. 14, Siviidvaita- 
darparrpa
 ch: m. 
.g Knyi refers to what is offered by the guru to the dIscIple m hIS hand) 
i.e. the Slvalmga The rule is that an a.uspICIOUS hnga (one made of crystal, 
m()()([l or sun-stones, or one prepared from the rock of Sri Sa:da. or obtamed from 
the bed of the Nerbudda) has to be secured, sanctlfied..r anointed and worshIpped, 
and thereupon the teacher has to. draw forth by means of the so-called ankuSa" 
mudra. from the head 0. e sahasriixa) of the discIple the SaivIkala and infuse It into 
the hnga. Tl1Is process resembles that of hghtmg one :fire from another already 
burning (pradipid wpantaram iva.) . He has then to. draw out in a sundar manner 
the JlvakaIi. or VItal Power (Prena) of t1Ie discIple and settle It on the lmga. The 
two kaJis are thus balanced WIth each other, and the linga is then placed in the 
hand af the pisciple wIth msuuction to. hold it on his body. 
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Beatific Vision; and the veil of cosmic illusion is for ever 
lifted from his eyes. 
The details of this inner conversion are not set out 
here with as much fullness as might be desired. But what 
is said is enough to convince one that the whole process 
is graduated, even though on occasions quite rapid. 
It is saId that the novice is instructed, immedIately after 
his initiation, to meditate upon the Kala. This leads on 
successively to the reali.lSations of I bhava, of manas, o£ 
dr
ti and finally of the Sthala itself. The Kala serves to 
awaken (bodhani) and bring into play the latent energies 
stored in the mantra. Having drawn it forth (akr
ya) 
.by force, the initiate is to lay it in the Liilga which is 
All-Light. As soon as this Supreme Linga is seen, all the 
karmas of the jiva are burnt off, his struggles and vacilla- 
tions-indeed the whole machinery of his discursive 
understanding-come to an end, and he becomes a new 
man altogether, convinced and pacified. As to the 
manner in which this is done, it is said that the Teacher 
brings the three Lingas down:in touch with the three 
Angas of the disciple by a three-fold process along the: 
same line, but in an inverted course (viz. through dr
ti, 
manas and bhava down to Kala). That is, by means of 
the Vedhadik
a the Bhavaliilga is united with the 
Y oganga; the Pr8J;laliir.ga is united with Bhogailga thr()ugh 
Mantradik$a; and through Kriyadiksa the unification of 

talinga with Tyaganga is brought about. The union 
of Lmga and AiLga is likened to the union of :flame 
(8iJkha) and camphor (karpUra), Liilga being the flame 
and Ailga the camphor. 
This union is indeed the inner reality of all upasana. 
The duality of exclusiveness being gone, the soul rests 
for ever unmolested in the presence of its Lord and feels 
identified with His Being. The cessation of duality and 
of divided consciousness as effected in this way is vari()usly 
termed-as niv:rtti (rest), as visranti (quiescence) and 
sometimes as parama sukha (supreme happiness). 
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The identity thus established is not absolute. But 
all empirical differences, incident to a life of bondage, have 
also vanished. Siva and Atman are in all essentials one 
and the self-same thing, both being of the nature of Pure 
Existence, Consciousness and Bliss-in fact, the Being of 
one is the Being of the other. But a mysterious differ- 
ence still persists through which the one appears as the 
wrd and the other as the servant, and so forth. It is a 
state, not describable in the language of man, in which 
the opposite moments of the so-called identity and 
difference, with which the lower mind is familiar, are 
reconciled in the synthesis of a higher unity. This state 
is called "bhaga- yoga", and bears, in the mystery of its 
relation, a close resemblance to the intimacy subsisting 
between, say, fire and its light, or ice and water or cam- 
phor and its perfume. The two are not separable except 
by a logical abstraction. 
.A:s soon as this union comes to happen, the seed of 
pure devotion (para bhakti) which has till now been em... 
bedded in the soul waiting for a favourable opportunity 
begins to sprout forth and germinate: 
tasmat 
etrasya bijasya bijina8 cakadacanaJ 
viyogo ne'
yate kva'pi sada sarp.yoga eva hi/ / 
yogena tu para bhaktir iti bhaktes tu vaibhavamf 
tasyal). svarfipasadbhavAt sadbhaktir iti ldrttitall 
This is Sadbhakti which works up to higher and 
higher levels, bringing each Anga into contact with its 
corresponding LiiLga, till it comes to the supreme stage 
called Samarasya when the Mahalinga 2nd Aikya Sthala' 
are completely fused with each other. 
This six-fold contact is called $atJanga Yoga and is 
declared to be a means to the attainment of Sivatattva, 
to the attainment of Divine Alliance. 
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A few words now require to be said about the manner 
in which the activities of the Jiva are to be offered up 
one and all to the Lord. It is said that this dedication 
( arpa1)a) is to be made in a spirit of meekness and se!f- 
abnegation. It is two-fold, according as the object 
dedicated is (a) an action (kriyiirpaRJa) or (b) a thought 
and erp.otion (jfianij,rpa'{W;). 
(a) Let us try to understand what the author in- 
tends to convey by the former term (kriylirpana). It is 
said that the object which the self holds enjoyable in its 
earthly life must belong to one of the three categories 
of bhogyadravya-{i) sthilla, (ii) pravivikta Dr (iii) 
ananda; and consequently the dedication is also three-. 
fold. 
(i) The :first and lowest kind of such object is rupa 
which the visva offers up to the I$taliilga. This is exter- 
nal dedication (vlihyarpana). 
(ii) The next in order is roci, which is offered up 
by the taijasa to the PraJ.1alinga. This is internal dedica- 
tion (antararpa'tJa). 
(iii) But the highest form of dedication is th
t 
known as Atmasailga, in ,vhich the prajiia offers up trpti 
to the Bhavali.D.ga by way of sacrifice. 
. This statement, albeit brief, gives an excellent ac- 
count of what according to this system constitutes the 
true philosophy of enjoyment. All enjoyment is not 
bondage, it is held, but only that which is divorced from 
the Spirit. Nothing is to be accepted lor personal grati- 
fication unless it be dedicated to the Lord who is the real 
owner of all. That is, everything being His should be 
offered to Him, and then received back from Him as a 
free gift of prasada for purposes of enjoyment. Else it 
would be an act of misappropriation. Cravings after 
fruits and petty desires should be given up. Whatever is 
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not thus offered in sacrifice to the Lord is not fit for 
enjoyment. 
yad Iiipam arpitaIh liilge tad rupam bhoktum arhatif 
riipantararh na bhoktavyarh bhuktam cet tad 
anarpitaIPj / 
The purity and liberation of heart,1 the inner en- 
franchisement, (nirlepa), which this attitude of dedica- 
tion ends in effecting, vary in degree and are differentJy 
named suddhi, siddhi and prasiddhi. 
( b) The second form of dedication (jiiiiniirpana ) 
which is described as ineffable (sviinubhutyekagocara), 
and not definable by words, and of which the purpose is 
to remove taints of sensible objects, is said to consist in 
offering up to the Sthala revealed in the six Lhigai the 
six'kinds of experiences of the soul, viz. the five sense.. 
impressions and the sixth-parinama or the feeling of 
pleasure, pain, etc. All these varied' objects, of which tIle 
world of man is composed, being offered to the Lord, the 
.A.tman is able to enjoy them as His favour (prct$iida) 
and find in them the fulfilment of an all...encompassing 
delight: 
aikyatmako'ya:rp. parinamavastu 
sada mahalingasamarpitam. hij 
svabha vasiddhanij abhaktiyogan 
nisevate trptighanaprasadamj I 
The mysterious relation between Faith and Grace is 
such that it is hard to say which of them stands in the 
relation of cause to the other. It is said that Grace leads 
to Faith and also Faith to Grace: 
prasadad devatabhakti!t prasado bhaktisambhavah/ 
yatha va'iLkurato bijam bijato va yathii'iIkura:b.I/ 2 


1 T;his is practically an explicatIon of the central teaching of t'he lsopanisacl. 
cr. the Idea Involved in Its first couplet: tena tyaktena hhuiijithih etc. It is 
a compromIse in spint between the absolu te rejection (samnyasa) of vedanta 
and the utter self-indulgence of the sensual hfe (for a masterly 'analysis of this 
Upamsad and Its exposItion mde A. Ghose's papers in "Arya", Vol. I) cf. G'Etd, 
m. 1
. 
2 From this it IS apparent that the two acts-or rather the two attitudes- 
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When all the activities of the soul, through dedication 
to the Lord, come to absolute rest ,in themselves (svas- 
minneva svayam yan1Ji vwiintim), this. state cf repose is 
called Kriyavisranti or Happiness. It is a state when, all 
desires satisfied (aptak.ama), the soul rises above the stir- 
rings and strivings of a finite existence and becomes per- 
fecty free. Its true character is then revealed 
and it realises in a single act of intuition, 110 
longer subject to the disturbing influence of Time, its 
eternal unity with the Supreme Being-'I am Siva Him- 
self' (aham sak$at Siva eva) . For one who has attained 
to these heights all the movements of the: body, all the 
activities of the will, are transmuted into forms of Divine 
worship.! His will is but God's will, everything is in fact 
to him "(apparelled in a celes}tial Iight'-a Divine 
manifestation. 
His freedom of movement (svecch{io{ira) forms at 
this stage the highest kind of worship. Such a man is 
no more subject in his dealings to the regulations of 
ethical codes (vidhi and ni$edha) or even to the laws of 
Nature. His devotion is unrestricted (nirankusa), all- 


are not 'so much as two. dt9tmct attItudes as two phases of the same indescribable 
reahty
 so that what IS Bhakt
 (Froth) on the part of Jlva is realIy the other 
SIde of what IS Pr.asada (Grace) 1 from the vIew-pomt of ISvara There IS no 
causal relation between the two. ThIs wIll remmd one of the famous statement 
in the Bhigavata w.hereIn it IS saId that whatever IS offered to the Lord comes 
back reflected to the soul and that the best way of secUrIng a thing IS to- sacnfice 
it unto the Lord 
, naJ.'vatma
 prabhur ayam nijalibhapiirno/ 
ma.nam Janid avidusah. karuno ,rv'rnJ.te/1 
yad yaj jano bhagavate V1dadhita minam/ 
tac oa.'tmane pratImukhasya yatha mukhaSrih/ / 
The two acts are really slmultaneol:us See M'adhusudana. Sarasvati"s dis- 
cussion on tills pomt In his commentary on the Gitii
 VII 14 Cf MeIster Eckhart 

tThy ope:mng and Hu entenng aTe but one moment" (Underhlll, MystwtS'm 1 
p 159) 
1 iptakimasya sukhInah kimicaravahirmukhah/ 
pr
V!rtti Iaukikih sarve prayayur niSa.m itmam/ / 
pra:nasf.esv. esu sarvesu svecchaciiir
a yat krtaml 
tacchivircanam eva syM yadbhuktam tacch:wla.rci tam// 
siVRl'1ipatayi bhiti yasya sarvam svabha,V1atahl 
svecchic8.r8sa.mac.arah tasya. cii'rci hi Siibnah/ / 
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absorbing. Yoga has done its share of work in conduct- 
ing him above the realms of Maya: Bhakti alone endures- 
This bhakti is an ever-flowing source of happiness, being 
above the trammels of bondage.!: This is the so-called 
Advaita Bhakti of which we hear so much in subsequent 
literature and which is characterised as nijanirvanariipini. 
It is to be distinguished from Dvaita Bhakti which in.. 
volves difference between the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped and is a source of evil ( klesahetuprasadhini) . 
The actions of an Advaita Bhakta are no actions at all, 
though appearing as such.
 These are neither fruitful 
nor barren, but are by nature (svabhavataJp) the pla
ys 
of Divine Will (ultimatTa!}). It is thus evident that the 
true Saiva Bhakti :finds scope for manifestation only when 
the liberation is effected. That Para Bhakti stands above 
Mok
a is clear from the following lines of Mayideva: 
jfianad eva hi mok$ah syan moksad upari sambhavi/ 
bhakti:Q. paratara bhati svatantra bhaktllIlaya./ / 
lokayor ubhayor aihikamusmikapadarthayohj 
gamagamaIh vinai'va'ste bhaktih 
sampiir
avaibhava// 
This is an interesting statement, as showing that as 
in Bhagavata Vai
navism, 'So in the Saiva Siddhanta also, 
Moksa is not held to be the highest end of man, but forms 
only the gateway through which the soul has to pass for 
realising its divine possibilities of Self-Adoration and Self- 
Delight. The doctrine of what has come to be known as 


1 bandhamuktyor abhave hI bhaktir ukta. mrargala/ 
na bandhe mocane ca'Pl linyoS ca samuccaye/ / 
na yogo na tapo'nyac ca kramab ko'pi na rvidyate/ 
amio/e slvamarge'smin bhakttr elm. praSasyate/ I (Anubhava Sut1'a) 
The latter verse occurs with some varIation In Utpala's Swastotr&vtali, stotra 
no. I verse 18. 
2 advaltabhaktiyuktasya yogmab, sakaIa kriya/ 
astr dagdhapatanyayat kriyfunitra na hi krIYi/ / 
yatha nana
dhi nadyo nanavldhaJala api/ 
syandamani nnM. sarvah paravaram samasrltih/ I 
tadriipenal'va dmyante namariipe vlhiiya cat 
tatha'dVaJ.tam samMritya kriya ninavidha apl/ / 
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a fifth Puru
artha find's an explicit enunciation 1 in this 
system as well, and it would be a historical blunder to 
associate it exclusively with the Gau<J.iya and other 
Vai
nava sects affiliated to the Bhagavata order. 
In the following lines of Mayideva it is stated that 
true bhakti comes after jiiana: 
jfianan1 brute bhaktih kurute sivajivayohf 
prthagbhavam, tena jnanarp. piirvam bhakti- 
stuttarataya vibhati tatal).f f 
Jfianaka:Q.Q.a starts from and finds its justification in 
the egoistic Iconsciousness (abhimana ) of man, and so 
far is on a par with the karmakB.:Q.Q.a, the difference being 
based only on the nature of this consciousness. Thus in 
the Way of Action the soul must need's feel itself to be 
an active agent (kartta); in the way of I{nowledge too, 
though it does not participate in and stands above the 
multiple activities of Nature and watches them from its 
lonely height, it still feels itself to be their constant wit- 
ness, indifferent and poised in the serenity of its blissful 
unconcern. But in Devotion both these abhimanas are 
transcended, and 'stress is laid on the passive aspect of 
the soul. It is a marvellous state and is incapable of 
expression in human language. For who can fathom the 
mystery of that ineffable 'State in which every enjoyment 
of the soul becomes equivalent to divine worship, so that 
what appears on one hand as the satisfaction (Vrpti) of 
the soul is on the other a synonymn of the Favour 
(prasada) of God. It is through Advaita Bhakti that 
Absolute Grace of the Lord is realised. 2 


advaltatattvariipena dr.;yante bhaktIyogatahl 
knyakRrasvariipena prat11ii api sarvadall 
na keVlaIakrly8. hy asya IiIamii.triih svabhivatahl/ 
1 dharmiidlpuru
tbl3.nam caturnam paratah para/ 
paiiicamah purusartho hI bhaktIh SaiVi sanAtani/ / 
Anubhava Sutra, VIII. 78 
.2 svacc11anc1acaravarttinya bhaktyi yat krtam arcanam/ 
yad bhuktam arpltam Imge sat yam eva mayo'dltam/ I 
gandhapuspi<!lgandbasya grahanam tasya pG.janam/ 
sa9rasasvidanam tasya nalVedyiya prakalpitamll 
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Through this Grace unending of the Supreme Self, 
resulting as a matter of course from Para Bhakti, is 
vouchsafed unto the soul a Unitive or Deified Life 
(sarviitmabhiiva )-a life in which everything reveals it- 
self a'S the Self. Such is the infinite potency of Divine 
Grace that the subject, object and instrument of every 
action, cognition and enjoyment-nay, the action, cogni- 
tion and enjoyment themselves are recognised as verily 
the Self. The body, the senses, the names, the vita! 
energies, the intellect, the egoism-indeed the injunctions 
and the prohibitions, are all glorified into one universal 
Reality, viz. the Self.! 


mdrlyakarabhasa sa vlsayakihabhasanam/ 
kr'Idaya devata bhunkte svata Ity arcanaIp krtamJ / 
hngadehi mvitma "yam lingB.c.ari na lauklkah/ 
sarvam lingamayam riipllm lingena samam al:.nute/ / 
sarv.angam hngam e"
 s
r.ad annapanam yad arpl tam! 
prasadah trptir eva syat sarvam hngamayaxh bhavet/ / 
e\"am advaltabhaktyal'va prasadah sarvatomukhahl 
prasldhyati ta.tah sarvam itmariipena d1iyate/ / 
1 kartta karaylta cai'va. karanam karyam eva ca/ 
sal"iv'13,m atma.tayi bhfiti prasadiit p8.rameSvarat/ I 
bhokta bhojayiUi bhogyaxh bhogopokar8J.18.nY api/ 
sarvam atmataya bhah prasadftt paramesvamt! I 
grahakaS ca tatha grahyam grahanam sarvatqmukham/ 
sarvam atmataya bhati prasadat parameSvaritf / 
Sarrram indriyam prii:n.a. mana budh
 ahaIii1qtih/ 
sal'l\Wn atmatayi b'hatl prasadat pa.ra.meSvarit/ I 
vldhayaSca msedhaSc3 n1slddhakaramny api/ 
sarvam itmataya bhitl prasadat parameSvariV / 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE PAsUPA'TA SECT 


The Sarvadarsana Samgraha of Madhavacarya d& 
votes a chapter to the treatment of the philosophical 
doctrines and teachings of the Pasupatas. It seems 
therefore clear that as early as the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era the sect had assumed such importance 
that it claimed recognition as a distinct theologico- 
philosophical school. From a careful study, of the earlier 
literature it would appear that the sect is much older than 
the days of Miidhava. Udayana (1000 A.D.) refers to it 
in his Nyayakusumiiiijali and the author of NyiiY(fBiira
 
wrote a work viz.. Ga'lJ.takarika, dealing with the Pasupata 
categories. 1 U ddyotakara, the author of N yiiyaviirttika 
(500 A.D..), calls himself a PasupatacArya. The PuraJ}.as 
and even the Mahabhiirata contain numerous references 
to this sect. The Brahmasutras of Badarayana include 
a section in the second pada of chapter II, refuting the 
views of the adherents of this sect. 


ORIGIN OF THE SECT 


The earliest history of the sect is shrouded in mystery. 
In the Vedic literature, the word Pasupati indeed occurs 
in various places,2 but only as a synonym of Rudra. It 
has not got there that technical meaning which we find 
invariably attached to it in subsequent Pasupata litera- 
ture. The sect was of course known to the Mahabhiirata. 


1 The work has been pubhshed 1n the Gaekawar Oriental SerIes from Baroda 
(No XV), 1920, 
2 Cf Ath Sam II 
 28, Va1a Sam 16.28; Piirask. (flhyas11,tra 2, 8; 
A8va Grhya8uira 48 
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The Vamana Puriirpa (VI. 86-91) classifies the wor- 
shippers of Siva Liilga under four groups viz. (a) Saiva, 
( b) Pasupata or Mahapasupata, (c) Kaladamana and 
( d) Kapalika and observes that all these sects had their 
origin in Brahma. The Pasupata sect was represented by 
Mahar
i Bharadvaja and his disciple, Raja SomakeSvara. 1 
It is stated in the Siva Pur(7)a that Vasudeva K.r
J).a 
learnt the Pasupata system from Upamanyu, the elder 
brother of Dhaumya. 


LITERATURE OF THE SECT 


--
 
We have now no means of ascertaining the extent of 
the early literature or its details. But from the state- 
ment of the Siva Purii1)a it appears that the original 
doctrines of the sect were contained in four Samhitas 
compiled by Ruru, Dadhici, Agastya and Upamanyu 
(Siva Purarpa V. (a) 
8. 15-16). The AthaTva Sira and 
some other Upani
ads belong to this sect. The philosophical 
position of the school is based on a siitra work, called 
Pii8upata-sastra-pafictrrtJu1..darsana and attributed to 
Mahesvara. This work was in five chapters (hence 
called Paiiciidhyayi) and commented on by RASik:ara, the 
twenty-eighth and last incarnation of Siva. Madhava- 
carya, KeSavaJ KasID.iIi and Ramananda (on KiLSi 
khw{uja) refer to this work. :Bhasarvaj:fia wrote eight 
karika:s, called Ga'(Lakarika dealing with the Pasupata 
doctrines. An unknown author commented on these 
karikas (Ratnatikii, p. 10). The same wrote a work 
called Satkaryaviciira. Sa1h.8kiirakiirika is a manual 
treating of PiSupata rituals. Haradatta was one of the 
earlier authors of this school, but no detail regarding his 


1 The Saiva sect was led by Saktl, son of VaSxstha. and guru of Gopiyana. 
The Kaladamana sect was represented by Apastamba, the guru of Kritheevar8, 
Dhanada (=Kuvera) headed the Ki
.hka sect and had a discIple named Arnodara, 
who was a Sudra. by caste. Dhanada is descnbed as a M.ahavra:bn 
A T. ill 
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life or works is known. 'rhe Y ogadi'ntama1')i of Sivananda 
speaks of a work named N akul:1iJayogapariiyarja which 
evidently belong to this sect.! 


HISTORICAL FOUNDER OF THE SECT 


The historical foundation of the sect, evidently a sub.. 
sequent branch of the original school, is attributed to one 
Nakulisa, who was an inhabitant of Karavana 2 near 
modern Broach in the Boroda state: His nam.e appears 
in various forms viz. Lakul'iSa, LaguQiSa, etc. The origin 
of the name is not known, but it is surmised that he was 
so called on account of his always holding a cudgel 
( lagu4a) in his hand. The Vaixagls of this sect bear this 
characteristic even now. It is cli:fficult to determine the 
age of this early Saiva preacher. He is believed to have 
been an incarnation of Siva. It is stated in the Vayu 
Purana that simultaneously with the appearance of Sri 
Kr$J)a as Vasudeva, Mahadeva manifested himself as 
Lakuli at a place, thence called Kayavarohana, now 
corrupted into Karwana. He entered into a corpse lying 
on the burning ground and got up as a preacher. 
According to this Pur ana, Lakuli had four disciples 
who practised the Pasupata Yoga and besmeared their 
bodies with ashes and dust. The names of these four 
heroes are: (i) Kusika, (ii) Gargya, (iii) Mitra and 
( iv) Kauru$ya. The Chintra Inscription alludes to this 


1 TIle edItor in the footnote (p 100) adds that It IS a Yoga ,....olk of t:be 
Hidl class, belongIng to Salva school 
.2 The SanskrIt name of this place was Kayavarohnna, ht the place where 
the body (of SIva) descended. It refers to the story that SIva Incarnated hImself 
in thIS place In the form of a human figure holdmg a club In hand A temple of 
Lakulisa is stIlI to be seen bere An InscrIption is found in the neighbourhood of 
the temple of EkahngajI, at a dIstance of 14 mIles from UdaIpur. The SivCll 
pur&na (Sanat K Samh
f:ij, gl.l
) refers to Lakuli of Eay
varohaJ1a as one of the 
sixty..eight forms of SlVla. 
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story.! Though the synchronism of Vasudeva Kr
:Q.a and 
LakuliSa, as pointed out by the Purana, is hardly capable 
of being established, the age of the Saiva teacher remains 
still unsettled. 2 


DOCTRINES 


(i) The Karya is threefold, viz., Vidya, Kala and 
Pasu. Vidya is a quality of the Pasu,3 and is of two 
kinds: Knowledge ( bodha) and ignorance (abodha). 
The former is essentiaHy either vivekapravrtti or aviveka- 
pravrtti, but from the standPoint of object it is fourfold 
or fivefold. The vivekapravrtti is manifested by a vaJid 
source of knowledge and is called citta. It is by means 
of the citta that an animal is conscious of (cetayate) the 
world, with the help of the light of Caitanya. The second 
type of vidya (abodhavidya), is described as pasvartha- 
dharmadharmika. 
Kala is dependent on a conscious agent and is itself 
unconscious. It is of two kinds, viz. karya and karana. 
The former is of ten types viz., the five tattvas (prthim 
etc.) and the :five gUJ.1as (rupa etc.). The latter is of 
three kinds, viz., five senses, five motor organs and three 
inner organs, i.e' 1 buddhi, ahaIikara and manas. 
The Pasu is either safijana endowed with body and 
senses or nirafijana, i.e., bereft of body and senses. 
(ii) KaraJ).a, literally a cause, is the name of Pati 
(lsvara, God). He is the anugrahaka of all creation and 


1 In this inscnphon however the name at the thIrd discIple, as given. above 
appears as Mal'lreya. 
:2 Farquhar belIeves that LakuttSa was a hIstorical person and lIved. between 
the ages of Mahiibhiirata and the Vayu Puriina (Rel. L
terature p 147). The age 
of tihis Purana IS taken to be 800-400 A D Hence Laku1iSa is J}Iaced at an 
earlier date. Fleet says (J R.A.S. 1007 P' 419) that the figure (If SIva with cIub 
found on the coms of the Kushan Kmg HuviSka represents LakutISa 
3 RafJnab.Tva observes that Its character as a guna 18 from the standpoint of 
Pasupata. system, but according to VaiSesJ.ka It would be dravya. 
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destruction. He is one and without a second. His classi. 
fication is based on a difference of gU:Q.a and karma only.. 
The kara:Q.a is independent in this system and is not de- 
pendent on karma and other factors. He is Pati which 
implies possession of infinite power or knowledge and 
action i.e. possessi()n for all times of Aisvarya c He is 
A.dya or the primal one, i.e., possesses natural powers. 
(iii) Yoga-It is defined as¥the communion between 
A.tman and Isvara through the medium of citta. There 
are two varieties of yoga-one is active (kriy.atmaka) in 
form of j apa, dhyana etc. and the other stands for cessa- 
tion of all action ( kriyopartJ/rruJ) . The latter kind is 
technically known as Samvidgati. The fruit of Yoga in 
this system is not Kaival
a (a!s in SaDkhya and P:atafijala) 
but realisation of Supreme Power (parmaisvaryya) 
accompanied by end of pain. 
( iv) Vidhi- Vid.hi is the name of a function which 
aims at dharma or artha. It is two-fold, being primary 
or secondary. The primary Vidhi is Carya, which is of 
two kinds, viz., vrata and dvaras. The vratas are thus 
enumerated-(a) ash-bath, (b) ash-bed (bhasmas- 
nanaaayya) (c) upahara or niyama consisting of laughter 
(hasita) / song (gita),a dancing (rnrtya),3 hUQukkara,4 
obeisance (namaskiira) and chanting (japya), (d) japa 
and (e) circumambulation (pradak$ina).. 
The dvaras are: { 
(aY Krathana or the showing of the body during 
waking moments as if it were in sleep. 
( b) Spandana or the quivering of the limbs as under 
the infl uenee of Vayu. 


1 HasitSi IS aUaoosa-slde-sphting laughter, with lIps etc gaping wide. 
:2 G'ita refers to SIngmg of songs In praise of Siva and m accordance W1,th the 
canon of the sCIence of music 
.s Dancmg must be accordmg to the) dIctates of Nitya.sa.stra. 
4 Hudukkara 1S the utterance of the sound 'Huduk' m the manner of an ex- 
beUowmg. ThIS sanctIfYing sound is produced from the oontact of the tongue 
With the palate. 
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( C) Man<Jana or going in the manner of one suffering 
from injury in the leg.. or rather limping. 
( d) 8:rngaraJJ.a or showing oneself by means of one's 
physical erotic movements (vilXisa
 ) as if one is in 
passion at the sight of a beautiful and youthful lady. 
(e) Avitatkarana or performing an evil action con- 
demned by the world in the manner of one devoid of sense 
of discrimination. 
(f) Avitad-bha$a
a or uttering of meaningless or 
contradictory words._ 
The secondary vidhi is what is subsidiary and auxi- 
liary to the primary vidhi, i.e., anusnana and bha
o- 
cchi$ta. 
( v) Duhkhanta or End of pain. 
With the Pasupatas Du]ikhanta means, not omy 
negation of sorrow but also realisation of supreme Lord- 
ship (ParamaiSvaryya). Duhkhanta is of two kinds: 
anatmaka and satmaka. The former IS absolute cessa- 
tion of all pain. The latter is realisation of power which 
consists in drkkriyasakti. D:rksakti (==dhiSakti) is really 
one, but is called five-fold through difference of object, 
viz. sravana, manana, vijfiana and sarvajiiatva. Similarly 
kriyASakti too, though one, is described as three-!fold 
through upacara-viz., monojavitva, kamariipitva and 
vikaranadharmitva. The word darsana means knowledge 
of everything amen
bleto aight and touch-subtle, tlistant 
and closed. The perfect knowledge of every sabda is 
sravana, of every t
ought is manana, of every sastra, 
through text and sense, is vijfi.ana; and omniscience is the 
perfect knowledge, eternally shining, of all tattvas in re- 
gard to all things, said or unsaid, either in summary or in 
detail or severally. Manojavitva is the power of doing 
something instantaneously. KamarfIpitva is the power 
of controlling any form simply at one's will and under 
stress of karma etc.. VikaraJ)adharmitva is the power of 
doing or knowing anything ( niratisayaiSvaryasam- 
bandhitva) without any organ. 
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This two-fold sakti is collectively called Supreme 
Lordship. When this two..fold siddhi is reached, all the 
ten marks of siddhi reveal themselves. These marks are: 
avasyatva, anavesyatva, avadhyatva, abhayatva, 
aksayatva, ajaratva, amaratva, apratighata, mahattva 
and patitva. These are explained below: Avasya is ab- 
solutely free. There are differences of opinion on the 
meaning of the term avasyatva. One view is that 
vasyatva is a mala and when it is removed the dharma 
existing in Puru
a viz., aVaSyatva_is manifested. The 
author of Ratnatika reproduces this view, saying that the 
manifestation of aisvarya is not admitted, for it is un- 
reasonable to hold that a dharma which is not of the 
nature of the dharmi (anatmakadharma) should be mani- 
fested. If it were ma,
ifested the dharma. would be anat..., 
maka. Hence avasyatva means aisvarya-sambandha. 
It is this which eliminates subordination. Anavesyatva 
means that the jfianasambandha cannot be overpowered 
by another person. Ak
ayatva implies eternal relation 
with aisvarya. Apratighata is thus defined: sarvatra'bhi- 
pretarthesu pravarttaman31sya mahesvarena'py ap:rati- 
bandhadharmittvam. (Ratnatikti p. 10). Mahattva is 
superiority to all pasL1s, owing to greatness of aisvarya. 
Patitva is Lordship <\f all karyas, viz., P'asu, Vidy,a and 
Kala. 
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The term 'Sakta philosophy' IOdsely used in the sense 
of a school of philosophical doctrines covers the entire 
field of 8ftkta culture in India. Every system of culture 
has its own line of approach to reality. An enquiry into 
ancient cultures would show that the cult of Sakti is very 
old in India as in other parts of the world. And it is 
quite possible that it existed along with Saiva and PASu- 
pata cults in the days of the pre-historic Indus Valley 
civilization. 
In spite of the antiquity of Sakta culture and of its 
philosophical traditions no serious attempt seems to have 
been made in the past to systematize them and give them 
a definite shape. 1 The result was that though the cul- 
ture was held in great esteem as embodying the secret 
wisdom of the elect it did not find its proper place in any 
of the compendia of fudian philosophy, including the 
Sarvadarsanasangrciha of Madhavacarya. 2 
The reason why no serious attempt was made is said 
to have been either that it was deemed improper to drag 
down for rational examination truths inaccessible to the 
experience of :Ordinary roen, or ;thatno .further systematiza- 
tion of the revealed truths than what is contained in the 
allied works of the Saiva philosophers was needed for the 


1 Pt Panchanan Tarkaratna In his salctz-BhiWya on the Brahma Butra and on 
the iso,..upaftl//.sad (Pub Banaras, Saka, 1859-'61) 
 attempted to, brmg Into promi- 
nence what he regarded as the 8akta pomt of view in the hIstory 
f Indian 
phIlosophy. The attempt IS laudable, but It does not truly represent any of the 
traplb()!D.aI vlewpomts of the Sik.ta schools. 
!2 Barva-Suidh&nta-Samgraha attributed to. Sankar:iciirya, Sad-dar8am,a..
uc- 
caya by Harlhhadra and RaJaSekhara, Vweka-ll)zliistJ by Jmd.datta etc. are 
slnll.lar works, but In none of theIn the Bakta system is represented, evan referred 
to by name 
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average reader. This reason is not convincing enough, 
:for if the Upani
ads c'ould be made the basis of a phIlo- 
sophical system, there is no reason why the Sakta .Agamas 
could not be similarly utilized. For the function of philo- 
sophy is, as Joad rightly remarks, to accept the data 
furnished by the specialists who have worked in the field 
and then to "assess their meaning and significance." 
The Agamas have their own theory as to the manner 
in which supreme knowledge descend's on earth-conscious- 
ness. The Scriptures, as such are ultimately traceable 
to this source/ The question 8$1,. how intuitions of a 
higher plane of cons{:iousness are translated into thought 
and language, committed to writing and made commUD- 
cable to others have been answered by Vyasa in his COIn- 
mentaryon Yoga-Sutra (1.43.). He says that the super... 
sensuous perception of Yogins obtained through nirvi... 
tarka-sarnadhi is really an intuition of the unique charac- 
ter (vi8e
a) of an object, but being associated wIth verbal 
elements it loses its immediacy and is turned into a con- 
cept capable of being transmitted to others. This is how, 
according to him, scriptures originate. 2 The supreme 
knowledge of Pratibha is integral and cannot be obtained 
from the words of teachers. It is self-generated and does 
not depend upon an external factor,3 
The cult of 8akti produced a profound influence on 


1 The deScent is from Para-vie through Pa.syantl and Madhyama to the Va1kharl 
level (see Jayaratha on TanfJriiloka. I
 p 84 and J. C ChatterJee. Kashmir 
Saiv'£8'm, pp. 4-6) As regards the wder of descent there are d1fferent accounts,. 
though the underlymg Idea is the same. Cf ParaJuramtJrkalpa-SUtra", 1. n; 
Set:u,.BanilJha by Bhaskara Raya t 747 Kama-kaw-4J'tliisa wIth cIdvalh, 50-8; 
Y o{Jtl'ltt-hrdotya-d;ipzkii pp. 1-8, SaubMgya-subhag'odUfJJa (quoted m Dipikii, pp. 79- 
82) etc. 
.2 As to how IntuItive knowledge is converted moo thought, PatafiJah holds 
that it IS through association with Sabda. The supersensuous perception of the 
Yogin in regard to an obJect obtained through mrvltarka-samadhl, gIves rise to 
an ImmedIate knowledge of Lts unIque character, but if It IS to. be communicated 
to others l.t has to be Interwoven rih Sabda and then In th8{t thought-form 
tran8mltte
 through language 
3 See my artJ.cle' "The doctnne of Pratlbb'i m IndIan Philosophy" in the 
Amzals of the Bhandarkar lnat1,tute, 19
-4, Vol. IVPP. 1-18, 118-8
. 
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general Ind:uan thought. A topographical survey of India 
would show that the country is scattered over numerous 
centres of Sakti-Sadhana. It was widespread in the past 
and has continued unbroken till to-day.! 


The history of Sakta-Tantrlka culture may be divid- 
ed into three periods: 
(a) Ancient or pre-Buddhistic, going back to pre- 
historic age. 
(b) Mediaeval or post-Buddhistic, rather post- 
Christian, extending to about A.D" 1200. 
( c) Modern, from A.D. 1300 till now. 


No works of the ancient age are now forthcoming. 
The most authoritative treatises available today belong to 
the mediaeval period, though it is likely that some of these 
works contain traditions and even actual fragments 
which may be referred to the earlier period. Tne 
mediaeval was the most creative period in the history of 
the Tantrika, as, in fact, in that of many other branches 
of Sanskrit literature. Most of the standard works, in- 
cluding the original A..gamas and the treatises based on 
them and commentaries on them by subsequent writels) 
fall in this period.. The modern period too has been pro- 
ductive, but with a few brilliant exceptions most of the 
works produced in this period are of secondary character 
and include compilations, practical handbooks and "minor 
tracts dealing with miscellaneous subjects. 
The Sakta literature is extensive, though most or it 
is of mixed character. Siva and Sakti being intimately 
related, Saiva and Sakta Tantras have generally a com- 
mon cultural background
 not only in practices but in 
philosophical conceptions as well. The Agamas are 
mostly inclined towards Advaita, but other view-points 
are not wanting. It is believed that the sixty-four 
1 See Sir John Woodroffe, Bhakti and Bhakta, pp 155-7, Kaly5rJ,a Sakti 
Number, pp. 687-98. 
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Bhairava-Agamas which issued from the Yogini face 01 
Siva were non-duali.3tic, the ten Sa
vClr-Agamas were dua]- 
istic and the eighteen Raudra-Agamas were of a mixed 
character. 1 Besides these, there were numerous other 
Agamas most of which have disappeared, though some 
have survived in a complete or mutilated form or are 
known through references and quotations. Among the 
works which have a philosophical bearing may be men- 
tioned the names of Svacchanda, M alinivijaya, V ijiiiina- 
Bhairava, Tri-8iroBhairava, Kula-gahvara, Parama- 
nanda-Tantra, etc. and also .Agama-Rahasya, Abheda- 
KariM, iIjiiiLvatara etc. 
Each A.gama has four padas, of which jiuinapooa is 
devoted to a discussion of philosophical problems. It is 
not to be supposed that the approach to the problems 
and their solutions in each Agama have always been tbe 
same. Very great differences are sometimes noticed, but 
in a general way it may be said that most of the Agamas 
presuppose a common cultural heritage. From this point 
of view therefore a real grouping and a classification 
based upon the specific teachings of each group axe 
possible. At some future date when a regular history 
of the development of 8akta thought will come to be 
written these differences and specific characters will have 
to be taken into account. 
There are different schools of Sakta culture, among 
which the line of Sri-vidya possesses an extensive 
literature. The school of Kau has also its own literature 
though not so extensilVe. The Sri-kula includes certain 
saktis and Kali-kula includes certain others. Both these 
schools and all the other cults are in a sense inter-related. 
Agastya, Durvasa:s, l)attatreya and others 2 were devoted 


1 See Ja.yaratha on Tantrlllolca; I, 18 There is reference to sixty-four 
Tantras In $ankara.'s Sau'fIda11la-Lahari V. 87. Laksxn:'idharats commentary gives 
a hst of the names. Other lIsts are found in the Sarvolliisa and Viimakesvarar 
Tantras. 
2 N
ginanda is supposed to have been the author of a $akfi-SiUra Another 
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to Sri-vidya and produced a number of interesting works. 
Agastya is credited with the authorship of a Bakti-Sutra 
and a Sakti-mahimna-stotra. 1 This Siitra unlike the 
Brahma-SUtra or Siva-8utra has not much philosophical 
value. But the stotra has its own importance. Durvasas, 
who had been ordered by Sri-kantha (Siva) to propagate 
the Agamas, is said to have created three :a.
is by the 
power of his mind and asked them I to Icund orders to 
preach all shades of philosophical thoughts. 2 Durvasas 
himself is known to have been the author of two stotras 
dedicated to Siva and Sakti, entitled,-Para-Sambhu- 
StofJra and Lalitii-Stotra-1>atna, which go under his name. s 
According to tradition Dattatreya was the author of a 
samhita work (called Datta-sainhf,f:ii,) 4 in eighteen 
thousand verses. Parasurama is said to have studied 
this extensive ,vork, '1nd to bring its contents within easy 
reach of students summarized it in a body cf six thousand 
siitras distributed into ;fifty sections. The samhita and 
the 8uiras were both abridged in the form of a dialogue 
between Dattatreya and Parasurama by Sumedhas, a 
pupil of Parasurama. This work may be identified with 
Trip1,tTa-Rahasya, in the Miihiitmya section of which the 


Sakti-Sutra is attrIbuted to Bhnradvaja (See Kalyiina
 IbId, p 6i4). The 
authentIcIty of these works are not very clear. 
1 A work called S'fi..vzdya-dzpzkii IS attnbuted to Agastya It contains an 
interpre t a,t1qn of the PancadaSl-mantra received by him frm Hayagri'v1a 
2 See J. C. Chatter;Jl's Kashm1/r..saWa'lS1'fL PI> 
-4, K. C. Pandey, Abnznava- 
gupta, p. 7
 (cf also po 55, Durvao;:as is saId to have taught the sixty-four 
mOnistIc A.gamas to Krsna). 
8 In the colophon of the Lalztd-Stava-Ratna Durvasas IS called SakaliigamJi.carya 
Oakravartzn. Nltyananda in QIS commentary says that Durvasas, 011,O)J Krodha- 
bhattaraka IS really SIva hlmseif, the master of the teachers of Agamas,. born of 
the womb of Anuriipi. T.he Saldti-&tofrn has been pubhshed. from Bombay 
(N Sagar). The Para-sambhu-StofJra or whIch a ms. was examined by me 
is dIvIded mto several seci«ms dealIng wIth Knya...saktl, Kundalini, Matrka. etc. 
Here Parama-Slva IS descnbed as the world teacher mho reveals Mab.armatrka in 
order to manifest Brahma-tattva. whICh is HIS own self-revelation. the Prakasa 
having been hidden so long in HIs heart. Even in this stotra Durvisas is called I 
Krodhabhattaraka It IS saId that Somananda, the great Salva teacher of KaSm.1X8 
descended from Durvasas 
4 Datta-aamhifii 18 referred. to ill Saubhiigya-BJw.akara. 
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tradition is recorded, The jiiiina khar;uJa of this work 
forms an excellent introduction to Sakta philosophy ,,1 
Gaugapada, supposed to be identical with the 
Parama-Guru of Sankaracarya, wrote a siitra work, called 
Sri-vidyli-ratna-sidxra, on which Sai1karara
ya comment- 
ed. It is an important work in the history of Slakta 
literature but not of much philosophical value.. 2 \ His 
Subhagodaya-StJufJi and Saiikara's Saundary,alahan de- 
serve a passing mention. Saiikara's Prapamca-Siira with 
Padmapada's commentary as well as the Prayogakrama- 
dipikii are standard works. So is Laksmana Desika"s 
SaradiiVilaka on which Raghava Bhatta commented. 
Somananda in his Si'vadrsti refers to the school of Saktas 
as allied to his own school (Sairva) and says that in their 
opinion Sakti is the only substance, Siva being but' a name 
reserved for its inactive condition. 3 rThough he was a 
Saiva in conviction his analysis of Vac is a valuable COD- 
tribution to Sakta thought. As regards the great Abhi- 
navagupta he was verily the soul of Sakta culture. He 
was a pronounced KauIa and his literary activities in the 
:field of Saiva-Sakta-Agama, as )in that of poetics and 
dramaturgy, gave it a unique philosophical value which 
has not yet been surpassed by any of his contemporaries 
or successors. His T antrliloka is an encyclopaedic work 
on 8aiva-8akta philoGophy based on many earlier works. 
Hrs M alini-vijaya.varttika, Para-Trim8ikii-vivara1}a, 
Pra1Jyabhijiiii-vimarsini and Pratyabhijna-viv rti-virna?'- 
Bini are full of extra-ordinary learning and spiritual 
wisdom. 


1 It is eVIdent that. the work of Sumedhas (o.f Harlta famuy and knawn as 
Hirlitayana) is reany to be Ideo l1£ed wIth the Tnpurii-Rakasya Itself rather 
than with the Kalpa.-S1i/tra of Farasurama as some have done, because the Kaltpa- 
Sutra is no.t in the shape of a dialogue between Dattatreya and Para.suriima Elnd 
IS toot attnbuted to. Sumedhas
 whereas Trftpwrii-Rahasya. :has the farm of a 
similar dIalogue and is attrIbuted to. Sumedhas Haritiyana 
.2 See Sn-vidyii-Raftna-SiUra. ,\HIth commentary by Sankararanya. !(Sarasvati 
Bhavan Texts, Benaras) edIted by M :U. Pt. Narayan ShastrI Kll1ste. 
8 See Si'Va,..tltr3t",
 p 94. 
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After Abhinava, the most important names are those 
of Gorak
a, Punyananda, Natanananda, Amrtananda, 
Svatantrananda and Bhaskara Raya. Gora
a alias 
Mahesvarananda was the author of M ahiirtha-maiijan, 
and also its commentary entitled Parimala, Sarhvid- 
UUasa etc. He was a close follower of Abhinava.. Pratya- 
bhijMhrdaya, referred to as SaktJ;..Siitra by Bhaskara/ 
was commented on by K
emaraja, also related to Abhi- 
nava.. Pu:Q.yananda's Kiima-kala-vikLsa is a standard 
work on kamakala and deals with sakti iin its creative 
aspect. Natanananda wrote its commentary called cid- 
valli.. Amrtananda was Punyananda's disciple.. His 
Y oginihrdayadi1fika, a commentary of the yoginih+daya 
section of Nityii$odaSikiir1J;ava of the Vamakesvara- 
Tantra represents one of the most valuable works on 
Tantrika culture.. Other works also, e.g. Saubhagya- 
subhagodaya, are known to have come from his pen. 
Svatantrananda wrote his Mlitrkit-cakra-viveka, a unique 
work in :five sections devoted to an elaborate exposition 
of Rahasya-Agama or secret wisdom of the Sakta-Tantras. 
There is an exceHent commentary on this work by one 
Sivanand'a Muni.. Bhaskara Raya is perhaps the most 
erudite Sakta scholar in recent times (A.D. 1728-1740) 
who wrote many valuable works on Sakta Agama. His 
best work is probably Setu-Bandha, the commentary on 
N itya-$oijaSikarr;ava. His Siimbhavdnanda-Kalpa-lat{t, 
V arivasylj-rahasya
 TT arivasya-prakasa, commentaries on 
Kaula, Tripurii and Bhavana-upanisads, on LaZita- 
sahasra-nama (Saubhagya-bh
kara) and on Durga- 
Sapia-Bati (Guptavafi) are deservedly famous works and 
exhibit the author at his best. Piirnananda's 8ri-tattva- 
ciniii-matti is a good book but contains very little phiJo- 
sophical information. 
As regards the I{ali school the followicng works may 
be mentioned: Kiila-jiilina, Kuwt:tara, M ahakiila-Sa'fn- 


1 Sle Saub,7liigya-Bhiiskara, pp 96-97 etc. 
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hiM, V yomakesaJ-Samhitii, J ay'adJratJulJ-yamala, Uttara- 
tantra, Sakti-Samgan
a-tantra, (Kali section), etc. 


II 


The Supreme Reality called Samvit, is of the nature 
of pure intelligence which is self-luminous and unaffected 
by the limitations of time, space and causality. It is in- 
:finite light called prakasa with an unstinted freedom of 
action called vimarsa or svatantJ:ya.. This freedom con- 
stitutes its power. which in fact is identical with its be- 
ing and remains involved in it as well as expresses itself 
as its inalienable property. The essence of Samvit is 
consciousness free from vikalpas and is fundamentally 
distinct from matter. It ie one, being integral, continuous, 
compact and of hOD10geneous texture and there is DO 
posrsibility of break in its continuity and adm;;xture of 
foreign element in ;ts essence. Being free it dees not 
depend on anything else for its manifestation and 
function. 
The power may be said to exist in a two-fold condi.. 
tion. Creation, dissolution etc., are in reality consequent 
on the play of this power. It is always active, its activity 
being expressed on the one hand as self-limitation (tiro- 
dhana) involving the appearance (sr
ti) of the universe 
as such till then absorbed in (and identified with the 
essence of Reality and on the other as self-expression on1y 
( anugraha=grace ) implying the disappearance ( sarn- 
hiira) of the same and its absorption in the Reality. 
Maintenance (8thiVi) of the world represents an inter- 
mediate state between sarhhara and sr
ti. 
Samvit is like a clean mirror within which the uni- 
verse shines as an image reflected in a transparent 
medium. As the image is not distinct from the mirror, 
the universe is inseparable from Sarhvit. But tIle 
analogy between the two need not be pushed beyond this 
]jmit. The mirror reflects an object, but Sarhvit in its 
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fullness being creative requires no object outside itself. 
This freedom or po'w.er of actualization is svatantrya or 
maya.i The world thus manifested within the Absolute 
has infinite varieties, but the Sarilvit remains always the 
same unbroken unity of existence and consciousness. 
Reality as universal Being j
 lOne but its specific forms 
are multiple, just as i he mirror is one but the images re- 
flected in it are many. The one becomes many, not 
under the pressure of any externaL principle but through 
its own intrinsic dynamism. Motion seems to be initiat- 
ed and multiplicity evolved within the primal unity under 
its influence. For this reason the one always retains jts 
unity and yet creation etc., with their infinite varieties, 
follow. The many is as ;real as the one, for both are 
the same. 
We are thus confronted with three possible states 
for consideration: 
(a) Samvit alone, but not the world appearing with- 
in it (=cit). \ . 
( b) Samvit as well as the world shining within it, 
without external projection ( - iinanda). 
( c) Sari1vit, the world within it and its projection 
outside ( ='ic cha). I 
In every case Sarhvit as such remains one and the 
same and is not in the least affected. lIenee it is c
Iled 
nir-vikalpa, free from ivikalpas and modifications. On 
comparison of the three states it would seem that the 
first represents a condition in which there is no mani- 
festation within or without. The second is a state of 
manifestation within, but not without. The third state, 
being that of iccha, means external projection, though in 
reality Sarhvit in itself being full can have nothing out.. 
side it, for even the so-called externality is not really 
external to it. 
That Samvit is free from vikalpa and that creation 
is vikalpa or kalpana is admitted by both Sakta Agama 
and the Vedanta. But the question is, how does creation 
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as a vikalpa emanate from Sa:rhvit which is pure and free 
from vikalpas P The Vedanta says, it does not so emanate, 
but is part of a beginningless process (in spite of cyclic 
beginnings) going on within the domain of matter or maya 
and superimposed on Samvit or Brahman which reveaJs 
it-a pirocess which is not in any way initiated by it. 
But the attitude of A.gama is different. It believes 
in Svatantrya or pOvyer in the Sa,mvit to generate move- 
ment, though it is only abhasa, and externality is only 
apparent. The universe is within this power and power 
is within the Absolute. When power is supposed to be 
dormant, vimarsa is held to be dissolved in prakasa ( antar- 
lina-vimar..sa): Sakti seems to be sleeping as Kun<lalini 
and Siva is no longer Siva, but a Sava, the state being 
not one of spirit but of lifeless matter. But when power 
is awake, as indeed it alwayfS is, the supreme consciousness 
remains conscious of Itself. This self-awareness of the 
Absolute expresses itself as "1" or "Aham", which is des- 
cribed as full (pu'f'{La), since there is nothing outside it to 
act as a counter-entity in the form of "this" or "idam." 
In the technical language of the Agama J the state of Ab- 
solute from this point of view is called Piirna'hamta. The 
fullness of Aham implies the presence of the entire uni- 
verse reflected within it as within a mirror. The universe 
is then one with Aham. 
SaIhvit is praka
a as well as vimarsa-it is beyond 
the universe (vwvottirna) and yet permeates it (v
8vat- 
maka) . The two aspects constitute one integral whole. 
This 
s a-ha-m, the first letter "a" standing for prakasa, 
the last letter "ha" representing vimarsa; the unity of the 
two, which would denote the unity of all the letters of 
the alphabet between "a" and "ha", is indicated by bindu 
"m". Thus Aham is symbolized by bindu. The creative 
act of the Supreme Will breaks as it were this bindu and 
sets in operation the entire cosmic process. 
'The externalizatlon referred to above is the mani- 
festation of a non-ego (an-ahann-bhiiva) within the pure 
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go (Buddha-LItman), appearing as external to the limit- 
ed ego; it is the root Ignorance (mUlii'vixlya) of the 
\7" editnta. This non-ego IS the so-called a-vyakta (un- 
manifest) or jad.a-Sakt! (matter). But the freedom or 
the spiritual power of Sarhvit, known as Clt-Sakti, is be- 
yond this Ignorance, but to this power the Advaita 
Vedanta, as usually interpreted, seems to be a stranger. 
As avidya or the material power issues out of the spiritual 
power
 the ultimate source of all contmgent existence, 
there is no discrepancy in the statement, often found in 
Sakta works (e.g. Tripura-rakasya, :rfi,itna kha1J4a) that 
power has three distinct states of its existence: 
( a) During the universal dissolution, when the Self 
is free from all vikalpas, Sakti exists as pure Cit-Sakti, 
i.e. Para-Prakrti (of the Giro). As mirror is the life of 
the image it is the life-principle of jiva and jagat which 
are sustained by it. 
( b) When after pralaya the pure state ceases and 
when although there IS no vikalpa as such, there is yet a 
tendency in that direction, the power is called Mtaya- 
Sakti. 
(c Y But when the vikalpas are fully developed and 
materiality becomes dense Sakti appears as Avidyla (}r 
Jada-Sakti or Pralqti. When maya and avidya are sub- 
sumed under one us/me it is called jada-pralqti (i.e. 
cvparo-prakrtJiJ of the Gitii). 
It has already been observed that the appearance of 
the universe in creation (sr$ti) fullows upon the self- 
limitation of the divine power and cosmic end in disso- 
lution (pralaya) follows from the self-assertion of the 
same power. Mter the period of cosmic night is over 
the supreme will, in co-operation with the mature adr
tas 
of jlvas, manifests, only partially as it were, the essence 
of the Self, whereon the Self is revealed as limited. The 
appearance of limitation is thus the emergence of not- 
self, known as avidya or jadasakti, called also differently 
by the names of void (sunya ), pralqti, absolute nega- 
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tlon, darkness (tamas) and akasa. This is the first stage 
in the order of creation and represents the :first limitatIon 
imposed on the Limitless. 'l"lhe erroneous belief, gene- 
rated through the freedom of the Self, that the Ego is 
partial (a
kade8ika) and not full and universal (pU
a) 1S 
responsible for the appearance of this something which 
being a portion of the Self is yet outside of it and free 
from self-consciousness and is described as not-self or 
by any other name as shown above. 
Thus the Supreme Reality splits Itself spontane- 
ously, as it were, into two sections-orie appearing as the 
subject and the other as the object. Pur:QA' -hamta 
which is the essence of Supreme RealIty disappears after 
this cleavage: the portIon to which limited egoism, 
attaches being the subject and the other portion free from 
egoism the object. The object as thus making its appear- 
ance is the un-manlIest (a-vyakta) Nature from which 
the entire creation emanates and which is perceived by 
the subject as distinct from itself <I 
Caitanya is of the nature of self-luminous light 
(sphurat) 'I which shInes on itself (svatman) and is known 
as aharhta or I-ness. When resting on the non-ego 
(a11iitman) it expresses itself as idamta or This-ness. The 
essence of Caitanya consists in the fact that the light 
(prakii8a) is always revealed to itself. This universal 
Ego or "I" stands behInd all dualIsm. The supreme Ego 
is universal, as there is nothing to limit (pariccheda) or 
to differentiate (vyavrtti) it and the entIre visible uni- 
verse exists in identity with it. But thjs characteristic 
by its very nature is absent from matter (jada), which 
is not self-manifest. Just as light and heat co-exist in 
fire, in the same way universal ahamta and freedom or' 
sakti co-exist in Caitanya. This freedom :is maya which 
though essentially identical with Caitanya (drl-eka-rupa) 
brings out varieties of an infinite kind, but i,n bringing 
out this variety it does not in the least swerve from the 
Essence. 
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The appearance of th
 universe in pure Caitanya has 
three distinct stages: 
( a) The first is the germinal state ( bijavasthfi) , 
when the material po
Yer
 which is still in its earliest 
phase of manifestation, is pure. Matter does not assert 
itself at this stage and consequently there is no differen- 
tiation in experience. In other words, it does not yet 
appear as distinct from Caitanya, though potentially it 
exists. This state is represented by the five pure tattvas, 
viz. Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva, Suddha-vidya and Isvara. 
(i) The avidya, which has been described above as 
being Caitanya in its InIDted appearance as an object 
external to the 
ubject, is called Siva. In pure Caitanya, 
owing to the play of its own will, an infinite number of 
limited aspects (svii/'msa8) arise. These are mutually 
distinct. From this point of view, to every limited as- 
pect of Cit there is a corresponding object external to it, 
but to the unlimited Cit or Pure Self (Purna-A.tman- 
[lara Siva) there is no externality. The universal 
( silmiinya) common to all the pure and limited Cit as... 
pects referred to above is called Siva- tattva. The tattva 
is thus a universal holding within 
t all the individuals 
( we$as), but Para Shra or Pure-Self is transcendent 
and comprises both the universal and the individuals. 
Hence Siva-tattva may be more properly described as 
pure Caitanya in its general but conditional form, free 
from all vikalpas and is to be dilstinguishoo from the 
Absolute proper. 
(i;i) The appearance of Siva (paridchinna-nir- 
1A1kalpa-cit) as "I" (Ah.am) is called Sakti. Although 
this self-presentative character (ahamrbhiisana) is in the 
essence of Cit, so that there can be in fact no differentia- 
tion between Siva and 8akti as such, the Cit is neverthe- 
less known as Siva in so far as it is free from aU differen- 
tiating attributes and as Sakti by virtue of its charac- 
teristic self-awareness. 
(iii) When the self-presentation (aham-bhasa;na) is 
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no longer confined to the Self but is extended to the not- 
'self or the object (mrihfj-8unya) external to the self, it is 
known as Sada-siva. This state marks the identification 
of the self with the not-self in the form "I am this" and 
indicates predominance of spirit over matter.. 
(iv) But when matter prevails and the conscious- 
ness assumes the form "This is I" the state is technically 
called Isvara. 
( v) The term "Suddha- vid'y,a" is reserved for the 
state which represents an equality in the presentation of 
the subjective and objective elements in consciousness. 
( b) The second stage in the evolution of avidya re- 
presents a further development of difference or materia- 
lity, when the subtle products of matter and spirit make 
their appearance. In this mixed condition the mixed 
(miSra) tattvas, viz, nlaya, kala, vidya, raga, kala and 
niyati reveal themselves. 
(i) The confirmation of difference due to the free- 
will of the Supreme, which characterizes the second stage, 
has the effect of reversing the normal relation between 
spirit and matter. Thus while in the first stage describ- 
ed above spirit or cit-sakti dominates matter or jada.- 
sakti which exists in a rudimentary state, merged ln 
spirit, the second stage shows the preponderance of 
matter over spirit. Consciousness loses its supremacy 
and becomes a quality inherent in the material subje{'t. 
AIl this is due to the emergence and development of 
difference in Caitanya. This material subject, which js 
matter prevailing over spirit and related to it as a subs... 
tance to its quality, is called maya. 
(i4\.vi) The five aspects of maya are the five so- 
called kancukas or wrappings which are the five eternal 
saktis of Para Siva in a limited form. The obscuring 
power of maya acts as a veil as it were upon the omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, 'self-contentment, eternity and the 
freedom of the supreme Self and' thus acting is known 
as kala, vidya, raga, kala and niyati respectively. 
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I (vii) The Pure Self as obscured by maya and its 
five-fold activities appears as puru
a with its limitations 
of action, knowledge, contentment, eternity, and freedom. 
( c) The third or grossest stage in the evolution of 
avidya is represented by the dense products of the mixed 
tattvas, where matter is overwhelmingly strong. This 
stands for the group of the twenty-four tattvas, from 
primary pralqti down to prthivi, constituting the mate- 
rial order. 
Prakrti, with whk.h the lower creation begins, is 
indeed the assemblage (samaqti) of the dispositions and 
tendencies (viisanils) of all persons with various and 
beginningless karmans: it may be :fitly described as the 
body of the karma dispositions of the jivas, considered 
as inhering in cit-sakti or self. This karma-vasana or 
Prakrti is three-fold according as the experience which is 
its moral outcome is pleasant or painful or of the nature 
of a comatose condition in which neither pleasure nor 
pain i'B felt. 
The dispositions exist in two-fold condition, viz, as 
avyakta when they lie unmanifest as in dreamless sleep 
or as citta when they manifest themselves as in dreams 
and wakeful states. In the dreamless state there can be 
no experience of pleasure and pain, because as the mature 
karmans only can be worked off through experience, the 
others which are not yet sufficiently ripe are not ready 
for fructification. It is a fact that karmans, when they 
are matured by time, cause the cognitive power (jMna- 
.
akti) of the consciou
 self to move outwards and have 
contact with the external world, which is the objective 
outcome of pralqti. In a state of sleep such movement 
is naturally absent. But the process of time during which 
the sleep continues acts on the karmans and matures some 
of them so that the aforesaid power is allowed to ccme 
in touch with the outer objects or with their semblances 
and the sleep is over. The power as thus qualified by 
the body of karma dispositions leading to contact with 
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the objects and consequent experience (bhoga) i! kno\vn 
as citta. 
The citta differs according to the difference of purus.a, 
but it is one with the prakrti in dreamless sleep. Thu$ 
it may be viewed as puru
a or as prakrti according as the 
conscious (cit) or unconscious (a-vyakta) element pre- 
vails in it. It is not therefore a distinct category, but 
falls either under purUS3, or under prakrtP. The citta is 
in fact the inner organ (antaJp-karana) which is known 
under three names according to the triple character of 
its function, viz, as ahaIbkara when it feels the ego-sense) 
as buddhi when it comes to a decision and as manas 
when it thinks or cogitates within. 
A short note on the Sakta view of manas ( mind) 
would not be out of plac
 here. Like the supreme Sarhvit 
manas has two aspects, viz, Prakasa and ) Vimarsa. 
Prakasa indicates the resting of the manas on, and its 
contact with, other objects; and vimarsa consists in men- 
tal agitation in regard to that very object caught as a 
reflection within and expressed in thought as "it is thus", 
which involves associati.on with past images stored jn the 
mind. What happens may be thus explained: the manas 
becomes first connected with the object through the sen- 
ses, etc.
 when the Jatter manifests itself in an undifferen- 
tiated form due to freedom from verbal references 
(sabdollekha). This is nir-vikalpaka-jfiana and is al- 
ways inferable according to those who do not believe in 
the self-validity of knowledge. According to Sakta- 
Agama, however, this is mere prakasa (i.e. dar.sana) or 
bare awareness of the object
 At the next moment the 
external object impinges its form on the manas by way 
of reflection, expressed in the judgement "It is thus". 
This is called vicara, a state of consciousness in which a 
particulal" object is differentiated from others and is mix- 
ed up with conceptual elements. It is vimarsa or sa- 


1 See Tri-1Jt(,rii
rahalHla. .Tfiana Khanda, th. XIV. 88-77. 
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vikalpaka-jiiana. 'rhus the manas has a two-fold state, 
as mentloned above. 'l'lhe vimarsa may be fresh as ill 
case of immediate experience ( anubhava ) or old as in 
ca:se of memory (smrt'i) and mental co-ordinatIon (an:u- 
sandhiina) . Both the latter states are due to psychic 
dispositions caused by experience. 
The states of consciousness are now easily intelligiblec 
The sleep-state (
pti), from this pomt of VIew, would 
come under prakasa, viz, prakasa of nidra. It is a form 
of nir-vikalpaka-jiiana. It is durable and is not momen- 
tary and is regarded as a state of insent1ency (mU4ha- 
da8ii) due to absence of vimarSa. I t is pure prakasa, 
which is another name for insentiency. The waking state 
(jiigara), on the other band, is mostly of the nature of 
vimarsa and is not a state of insentiency. Thus after an 
unbroken series of states of consciousness free from ima- 
ges (vikalpas) in dreanJess sleep, there arises, during the 
subsequent state of waking, a series of images. 
But what is the nature of nidra which is revealed In 
sleep? It is replied that it represents the great void to 
which we have alluded in the earlier pages as identical' 
with the so-called akaSa and which is the earliest exter- 
nalized manifestation after the divine Atman caused its 
first self-limitation. It is formless and unmanifest and 
is revealed in sleep when nothing else exists. It is ab- 
sence of all visible forms conceived as one universal back- 
ground. This being revealed in sleep the man on waking 
feels that he was aware of nothing during the state. 
It is a well-known phenomenon, noted by Sakta 
philosophers, that even during waking the mind becomes 
insentient as in sleep at the moment of seeing an object, 
but this insentiency is not felt as such. The nlr-vjkalpa- 
ka-j:fiana of the waking hours being momentary the insen- 
tiency sinks below (tirohitavat ) under the pressure of 
quick succession of images. 
In sleep the prakasa laspect of the manas remains, 
but the vimarSa lapses. This is why the manas is usually 
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described as being dissolved in that state. Similarly the 
manas is in a state of dissolution when an outer object is 
just seen. 
The citta is really self as directed towards the know- 
able object. In sleep the manas being free from images 
remains quiet and motionlessol Its momentary modifica- 
tions being labsent it is said to be dissolved. Such a 
state is therefore disc.ernible in each of the three follow- 
ing conditions
 viz
 
(a) Nir-vikalpa--samadhi, when ,
: pure Self re... 
m.aiD8 established in its self-luminous essence. 
( b) Sleep, when the unmanifest or great void is 
revealed. 
(c) Vision of an object, when there 1,8 prakasa or 
revelation of the external object through the usual sense- 
contact. 
In all these different states there is an apparent 
similarity of concentrated prakasa due to non-manifesta- 
tIon of vimarsa as "it is thus" (8abda11lUbedha). Though 
the same prakasa underlies all the states, the states them- 
selves are not identical, in as much as the subsequent 
vhnarsa expressed in the form of mental co-ordinati:on 
(anusandhana) is different in each case. Thus the 
viroarsa in case of samadhi assumes the form "I was 
silent during th
s time"; in sleep i.t fS expressed as "'I 
knew nothing during this time"; but in visi'on of exter- 
nal object it takes on the form "It is such an object." 
This difference in vir.aarsa is not explicable except on the 
assumption of some sort of difference in the objects con- 
cerned. But it does not destroy the unity of the essence) 
viz, freedom from images Qr verbal associations on the 
three states i1n question. The difFerence in object ils as 
follows: 
The object in samadhi i's pure self unmixed with 
the forms of visible body, etc. The object in sleep is the 
unmanifest or avyakta which is an external formless 
thing. The object in vision is an external substance 
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wIth peculiar features and distinguishable from others. 
Hence though the objects (bhasya) are different the 
bare consciousness (bhasa) or awareness which is com- 
mon to all is one and the same and is undi;fferentiated. 
In other words
 though 'Samadhi
 nidra and the external 
objects are different from one another the consciousness 
in which they are revealed is one. T1his !shows that 
difference in the object cannot produce any correspond- 
ing difference in the consciousness or the essence (8va- 
rupa) . Difference in essence is possible only through 
reflection which is absent in all the three cases as they 
are equally of the nature of pure awareness (prakO.Sa). 
Samadhi and sleep being of longer duration are 
l'apable of being thought about (vimarsa) in subsequent 
moments, but the case of vision of an object is different, 
because it is momentary. In the same manner, momen... 
tary samadhi or sleep can not be made an approptriate 
object of vimarsa. Even in waking hours there exists 
momentary samadhis a'S well as sU$uptis which are gene... 
rally ignored. 1 


III 


Saradii..tilaka (I. 7...8) while describing the origin of 
the manifested world, contains an important passage, 
which shows the order of manifestation as follows: 
(i) Paramesvara, described as "saknla" and 
"Saccidanundabibhava" . 
( ii) 8akti 
( iii) NAda (para) 
( iv ) Hindu (para) 
r 


I 
Bija 


I 
( v) Bi:ndu 
( apara ) 
(vi) 
ada (apara) 


1 See Ibid t XVI, 64-94; also chapters XVII-XVITI. 
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In the above context the word "Paramesvara" means 
evidently the Supreme Divine in which infinite power, 
Sakti or Kala\ lies in eternal union. The diviAe being 
is described here as of the nature of an eternal Self... 
Exi'stence (sat), Self-Consciousness ( cit) and Self...Delight 
( ananda ) . During creation w hat first happens is the 
manifestation of power (sakti) which so long lay hidden 
in the depths of Being. 1: l here is no doubt that this power 
is characterized by Will (iccoo), which is its :first evolute. 
In the Siva-pur{i'(UJ (V iiy(tlljya-8f!!Phita ) it is said 
that the emergence of Sakti in the btC:Jnn ing of creation 
is like the appearance of oil out of oil-seeds. It is a 
spontaneous act, initiated by the divjne Will. In other 
words, it is through the divine will that the supreme 
Power which is synonymous with it and remains conceuJ... 
ed in the divine Essence reveals itself.2 
The appeB1ance of Sakti after the great cosmic night 
is like the revival of memory in a re-awakened person, 
after the unconsciousness of sleep. The desire for a 
vision, again of the ]ost world, is associated with a sense 
of void, which is maya. Maya stands at the beginning 
of subsequent creation and the divine principle which pro- 
duces it is its Lord or Controller. The vision of vOlid is 
accompanied by an Indistinct sound called para-nada, 
which fills the entire space. Nada ils of the nature of 
light. That sound and light co-exist and are related as 
phases of the same phenomenon are recognized ill the 
'Tantras. The :first self-expression of the Supreme Win 
( iccha ) is the origination of void ( 8ilnya) and or the 
sound and light :filling this void. All this comes under 
the category of Will. The next step is represented by 


1 In thIS context the word "Kala" stands for the supercosmi(' transcendent 
power of the Lord and is to be clearly dlstmguished Crom tile five Kalas 
evolved .as forces from bmdu conceJ.\'ed as cosmic ll'lt1.tter and (oree related to 
the tatlvas and bhivani8. I 
.2 Sivecchaya pari Sakbh 81va-ta.ttvaIka.tim gaUiI 
tata.'9. parlsphul'aty idau 
al'ge tallam ttlad ivai I 
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the concentration of this diffuse light-sound into a focus 
(under the secret influence of Will) called bindu. It is 
in this stage that the power of action (kriyii-sakti) dis- 
tinctly unfolds itself. The creative principles (tattva) 
are evolved out of this supreme bindu. Bindu sub'se- 
quen tly breaks itself in to three; the three parts are known 
as bindu, bija and nada. Bindu is the part in which the 
Siva-aspect is p,redominant, while in bija BakU prevails. 
In nada, however, the elements of Siva and Bakti are of 
equal strength. 
What disturbs the equilibrium of the bindu? Saradii- 
tilaka says nothing in reply to this question. Prapanca- 
sara (I. 4
-8) 'Says that it is kala which breaks the equi- 
librium of bindu, and in this view kala is an eternal 
aspect of the eternal puru
a through which this intimate 
knowledge of supreme Prakrti ils said to be derived. 
Prakrti knows itself and is self-luminous. 1 
The great 80'llnd which comes into being when the 
bjndu splits itself is known as Sabda..Brahman, as Saradij... 
tilaka (I. ] 1-12) and Prapanca-l?li'l'a (I. 44.) observe. 
It is well-known that what is :figured as the peri carp 
or the thousand..petaUed lotus within the crown of the 
head is the so...called Brahma-randhra which is otten re.. 
ferred to aSI a void. It extends through the sU$umna nadi 
down to the very bottom of the interior of the spinal 
column. If the mind stays in the void it loses its rest... 
less nature and enables on
 to attain to the realization 
of oneself as above the guna's. The Will-power and 
supreme nada emerge from this source 2 . 


1 Prarpanca-Siira I. 46. The actua.ting power of kala is suggested elsewhere 
also by the expreSSIon kiIapreritayi. The- Prayoga-krama-dipWa (p. 41
) ex" 
plains the term thus: prakrter eva pralayavasthato yat paripa.kvada.Si.nantaram 
s
tyunmuk'haih karmabhIr udbhIrmam riipa:rh yo'sau bmduh. 
'2 The identification of Mahii...eunya. with v
i\pini kala. of Pr8J;lava iIS accord.. 
ing to the SV4(!chamila..tafY/:!Jra. B1.tt some writers equate :Ma1
ny& with the 
mitial nida. See Purna.nanda.'" Sri-tatfvarcirz;biiman
. Tihe terms sixteenth 
(,odo.$i) and scventeentll ($apt4-daJ.i) kala of the moon are used differently in 
different texts. When the supreme Nida. (ii
) is calIed the 'Sixteel1th J or ami !cali 
the name "seventeenth kali" is reserved for the supreme power or Samani (ii) , 
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_ r - The supreme nada stands for the supercausal or 
maha-karana state of Brahman, which is known as 
visarga-mandala. If tbt supreme Sakti is called kula 
and supreme Siva a-kula, the sphere of vis.arga may 
be described as below them both. But usually it is plac- 
ed in the upper layer of Brahma-randhra, below which 
the regular order are the so-called spheres of the sun, the 
moon and the great vayu-all within the limits ot the 
thousand-petalled lotus. 
The causal state of Brahman is represented by 
SabdarBrahman or kula-kUJ).dalin1, figured as a triangle 
consisting of three principles (tattva ) viz., bindu, bija 
and nada, issuing from the para-bindu under division. 
The triangular kundalini would thus appear to be a 
manifestation of the primary power represented by para- 
nada and para-bindu. 
The subtle principles of cosmic structure issue out 
of the kungalini and begin to locate themselves in dis- 
tinct centres in the forehead and lower down in the sym- 
pathetic system. It has already been observed that 
bindu (lower) is Siva, bija is Sakti and nada (lower) is 
the product of their union. Bija or Sakti is vii'tually the 
entire alphabet, the letters of which are arranged in a 
triangular fashion designated in the Tantras as "a-ka... 
tha" triangle-an equilateral triangle the three sides or 
lines of which are formed of sixteen letters each, begin- 
ning with "a", "ka" and "tha,' r
spectively. Thus forty- 
eight letters constitute the three equal sides of this 
triangle. This triangle is intimately assoojiated 
with the principles of kama-ka1a. The constiituent 
bindus of kama-kala are thus three-two causal (karrana) 
and one of the nature of effect (karya). 
The nada which springs from the interaction of 
bindu (lower) and bija is to be distinguished from Sabda- 


:But at other t}me9 the tCI1D. W1man'i is attrIbuted lto the se'Venteenth kala. 
when the words Sakti and Siinya are \used synonymously. ' 
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Brahman which manifested itself during the division of 
para-bindu. The latter may be described as mahanada. 
The nada contains within itself the indistinct sounds of 
all the letters of the alphabet, much in the same manner 
as'the sunlight may be said to consist of all the coloured 
rays known to us. The truth of the matter is that mahii- 
nada or Sabda-Brahman, in its manifesta tion as kU:Q.da... 
Hni, is located in the body of a man and serves, as the 
mechanism for the articulation of sounds. 
The continued practice of a mantra causes it to be 
sounded in a subtle manner in the su
umna. The sound 
expands itself and is blended with the lower nada; it 
does not and cannot rise up to the maha-nada higher up. 
The focus of maha-nada is free from the action of ordi- 
nary vayu which can not rise up to it. It may be of 
!Some interest to note that maha-nada is associated "With 
para-nada in the brahma-randhra above it on the one 
hand and with the lower nada on the other. The power 
involved in the lower nada crosses the middle of the two 
eyebrows (bhru-madhya) a.nd flows down the ,sueumna 
channe1. At the lowest point nada is converted into the 
kUJ:ldalini. The forces of the bij a as concretized in the 
latter are all within the lower nada. 
. The position of Para-bindu has a special value for 
contempla tion, in as much as it represents the nexus of 
tbe divine plane on the one hand and cosmic and super.. 
cosmic spheres on the other. It is the place where nada 
extends into mahA-uada or Sabda-Brahman, beyond 
which ils the divine nada within the Infinite. Para-n.ada 
above is supramental (unmana) divine consciousness 
and light
 while mahfi-nada below ilS the source of univer- 
sal creation. Para-bindu stand's between the two. It 
is for this reason considered to be the best centre for con.. 
tempJation of the Guru. 
It may be stated that the bija consists of varnas and 
that these are driven down to take their respective places 
in the six centres below, a's soon as the downward moving 
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power of maha-n!8ida paB
es through the middle of the 
two 'eye-brows and extends into the spinal column. 
These v
r:Q.as, the modifications of maha-nada. being the 
blends of nada and bija. are so many actions generated 
from para-bindu which is pre-eminently characterized 
by active power. Maha-nada cannot give rise to 
the 
different creative principles unless it passes through the 
stage of hindu. 
We need not proceed further to describe the progre:,- 
sive stages of creation. We find that in the above analysis, 
which follows mainly the traditions set up by Lak
ma1).a- 
Desika, Sankaradirya and others, there are three nadas : 
para-nada, the antecedent of para-bindu; the mahA-nada 
caUed therein Sabda-Brahman, which follows the disrup- 
tion of para-bindu; and the nada whibh results from the 
union of bindu and bija. Similarly, there are two 
bindus-para-bindu which is produced from the focussing 
of para-nada and which is the !Source of Sabda...Brahman, 
the immediate spring of creative forces: and apara-bindu 
which is the effect of para-bindu with the Siva element 
prevailing. As regards the kala, it would appear that 
the supreme Sakti which is the eternal associate of the 
divine principle and ahvays remains in it, either as com.. 
pletely absorbed in jt and incapable of differentiation 
or as partially emergent, i's the highest kala. In a lower 
sense, however, the name kala is used to signify the bija 
mentioned above. That is to say, the varI).as, symbolized 
as the letters of the alphabet and conceived as the basic 
principles of lower nada or the sound potentials, are kalas 
in this sense. From this point of view the triangle called 
"a-ka-tha", otherwise described as kunda1ini, is the kala. 


IV 


The earlier .Agamas also generaIIy (support tt similar 
view. The supreme 
akti, the instrument of transcen- 
dent Siva in all His activities (8amarui) jlR the totaH:ty of 
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all the tattvas. 1 It lS within this that the entire uw... 
verse lies hidden. li'rom this down to vyapini or the 
great VOId within the brahma-randhra there IS a regular 
series of Sakti representing more and Inore diminished 
consciousness and power (e.g. anii$r'itd, arujthiij. ananta 
and vyomOl-Tupij), all being hyper...sub tle and described 
by Y ogins in terms of negation. In fact not a single Sakti 
beyond the brahma-randhra lends itself to a positive 
description. The su
umna canal along which the nada 
flows up ends in brahma-randhra.""' 
The supreme Sakti is sometimes described as A.m.A- 
kala. It is then intended to convey the idea that it is 
eternal, ever-emergel)t and of the nature of unalloyed 
bliss, the other kalas which go into the make-up of the 
world being replenished and supplemented by it. When 
it is free from visarga it is not outwardly inclined and 
rests in itself. In this condition it is called Sakti...ku
- 
dalini or Para-samvit and is likened to a sleeping serpent 
resting on itself. But when it is ruffled it becomes visarga 
which is of two kind;j according as it represents the pre... 
creative flutter called ananda and symbolized as "a" ana 
the last creative effort bringing out life or Prana symbo- 
lized as "h". Prana or "h" is sometimes described as 
hamsa or siinya. The two visargas are therefore known 
as higher and lower ("Para" and "a..Para") graphically 
represented in nagarI script as the two points of visar- 
j aniya (:). The Ama-kala reveals the two points and 
flows out in order to manifest forms. Every form in the 
universe, whether a subject or an object or an instrument 
of knowledge, is identical with AIDa-kala, though it may 
be made to appear as different from it. The determinate 


1 Th1s posi41on. in which knla. 1S called. \Siimyn, form a kaJil. of Samani and 
is eternal (bemg unaft'ected by mahi..pralaya) J 1S tha.t of the sb-called Paron- 
Brahman. It IS not the state or siva. T;he atoms abu.le here ln mah,a..pralaya, 
for they are not yet transrormed into the esscnce of 
!lva The movement of 
Paiu as such commences trom here. See T(J)1tItral,oka, VI. ] 88..167 
2 Cr. Tantrliloka, vm 5. 400-5 
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prakasa in each form Implies this difference. Hence sakti.. 
kU:Q.dalim expressed in vi'sarga is still resting on itself as 
samvit and is free from movement. 
Pra:Q,a-ku:Q.dalini: represents the other end where 
samvit has already developed in Pr,a:Q.a. Sarhvit is .full 
and self-contained. Its supreme creative act is to be 
distinguIshed from the later creative processes, as it 
means the projection of the Self out of itself into itself. 
As the source of creation is not anything extraneous to 
the Self, the latter is the efficient (nimitta) as well as 
the intrinsic cause (upiidiina) of the effect. Crea tion 
takes place within the Self and not within time and 

pace different from it. What is projected or created is 
also not anything other than the Self. Thu's every object 
in th:rls universe, inner or outer is a form of the Self., The 
projection is of the nature of multiple abhasas manifest- 
ed as both inneli and outer realities. Sa:rhvi
 thus 
appears gradually as the different letter-sounds in its 
process of materialization. These are the multiple forms 
assume<! by visarga, the outermost being called "h". 
The visarga which is only "h " without manifestation is 
described in some trea tis
s (e.g. K ula-gahvara ) as the 
principle of kama or unrestricted will. As there is no 
real difference betw
en the visarga and the objective 
world it is not poS/sible to assume a causal relation bet- 
ween them. Visarga itself appears as vacya as well ab 
vacaka. Infinite manifestation is the essence of visarga, 
though it does not produce any real multiplicity. The 
supreme Sakti as being responsible for this manifold 
appearance, viz, delIght (linanda), will (iccha), kno\v-' 
ledge (jiiiina) and action (kriya) is the hidden spring 
of visarga. 1 . 
The fsubtle visarga ceaselessly expresses itself, and 
as nada (or para-bija) existing in every creature it indi- 
cates prana and its existence is felt within by aU, though 


1 See Tantraloka III I86
48. 
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its special manifestation is confined to specific occasions. 
Visarga is thus the attribute of the Supreme Divine which 
is eternally free and has the power Qf five-fold divine 
activity, viz., creation, preservation, destruction or with- 
drawal, grace and alienation. 
'fhe Transcendent or anuttara ('a'), by means of 
visarga (upto (( h" or Prarpa) , reveals itself as Sakti «( ha' ) 
and then returns to itself and abides in the indivisible 
prakasa, which i's its o,,'n eternal Self, called Siva-bfudu 
('m') -a-ha-m. This is how in the universal conscious... ' 
ness, which is no better than bare awareness, there arises 
a sense of "1". Its relation to the not-self, e.g. body, etc. is 
an event in time which is psychologically explicable. The 
Ego-sense in pure consciousness reveals it as one's own 
Self (8viitman). The unity of Siva and Sakti follows 
logically from the integrality or oneness of this sense 
which covers both. This is the secret of the fullness of 
Ego or purij,a'...hamta to which reference ha's already 
been made. 
The unity of prakasa and vimarsa is the bindu called 
Kama or Ravi (Sun). The emergence of two bindus out 
of this primordial one is the state of visarga. The two 
bindus are Agni (fire) and Soma (moon), conceived as 
Cit-kala. It is not a state of dualism, but one of 
union between two inseparable elements of a single whole. 
The two aspects combined, namely, bindu and visarga, 
are represented as a significant symbol of divine unity, 
though it is true that in the ultimate state even these 
elements lose their own lustre. The interaction of the 
bindus causes nectar or creative fluid to flow out. This 
is the so-caUed Hardha-kala, the essence of ananda. The 
interaction is like the heat of fire acting on butter and 
causing it to melt and flow. The one is sat, the two is' 
sat as aware of Itself, i.e. cit (cit-kala) and the hardha- 
ka]a flowing from between the two is the result of self.. 
aw"areness felt as ananda. The entire science of Kama- 
kaJa is thus the science of Saccidananda and brahma- 
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vidy,a, as indicating an eternal creative act. The subst- 
ance of delight whIch flows out constitutes the essence 
of all the creative principles. 
'rhough prakasa and vimarsa are identical it is to be 
remembered that prakasa is always partless and continu- 
ous, wlule t vimarsa is partless and as well as div
sible 
into parts. Whenever therefore prakasa is referred to as 
dIscrete it is to be understood only in a secondary sense. 
rrhe three bindus working together towards a common 
end form as it were a single triangle. 
Prakasa within vimarsa is of the form of a white 
bindu; and vimarsa within Prakasa is of the form of a 
red bindu called nada The two bindus in union COnstl- 
tute the original bindu called kama of which these are 
kalas. The unity of the three is the substance called 
Kama-kala from which the entire creation consisting of 
words and the thing signified by them originates. 
Bhiiskara Raya in his Varivasya-rahasya whiie 
speaking of Kama-kala refers to the three bindus as weU 
as the hardha-kala the nature of which is held to be very 
secret. The white slld red bindus represent in his opi- 
nion male and female energies. 
Amrtananda says that hardha-kala flows from bet- 
ween the two bindus and is the ,vave (lahari) of vimarsa 
and sphuratta. Prakasa is like fire and vimarsa is like 
the butter which me! ts under it. The :flow is the so-called 
hardha-kala noted above. The Baindava-Cakra, made 
of three matrkas, is the out-flow of Kama-kala along 
with hardha-kala, and it is out of this that the thirty-sIx 
creative principles emanate.! 


v 


'1(he soul as a spiritual atom thus makes its :first ap.. 
pearance when the freedom of divine will is lost behind 


1 See Kiim,a.kalil-va14sco WIth Commentary, verses 8-8, pp. 4-9; Y ogini..krilctY4 
dipl,ka, pp g..1
, Val''ivasyli-rahMya, pp 48-60. 
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its own self-created \Teil through the transition of Sakti 
from p,ara-ku1J.Q.alini Lo pra:Q.a... kundalini. This transition 
is effected by a graded process in which Sakti-kund.alini 
coils itself more and more tightly through the evolution 
of matrkas and varJJ.as and reaches the level of prADa and 
si'lnya. It is a truism that Samvit is first changed into 
pra
a before the regular course of subsequent creation 
represented by the emergence of the first principles or 
tattvas can possibly take place. ' 
The universe of experience consists of a number of 
bhuvanas or planes of life and consciousness made up of 
tattvas. In the Sakta:Saiva-A.gamas thirty-'six tatt i vaS1 
are recognized, out of which twenty-four counted from 
below are considered as impure, the next seven as mixed 
and the remaining five as pure.: In this scheme prakrti 
(
4) marks the end of impure, ma
a (81) that of mixed, 
and Siva (36) that of pure tattvas. Each tattva has a 
series of bhuvanas affiliated to it. 1 IT'he bhuvanas in- 
spite of their mutual differences in detail have the com... 
mon characteristics oi the tattvas concerned as predomi- 
nant, though it is recognised as in the Pata:fijala school 
that everywhere everything is to be found ( sarvann 
8(f!J'vrJ{)makam) .2 The bhuvanaJs are the abodes of living 
beings, endowed wi.th bodies and organs made of the 
substance the materiality of which corresponds to the 
nature of their karman or jiiana and the degree of their 
perfection. The bhuvanas of the prthivitattva rep.resent 
the sphere, known as brahmand.a, the bhuvanas of the 
tattvas up to prakrti form the prakrtyanda, those of the 
tattvas up to Maya represent the mayanda and the bhu... 
vanas of the tattvas up to 8akti beyond maya constitutes 


1 For tIle tatlvas and the bhuvanas related to them, 
ee 'Alrgendra-AG'am,(J, 
vidyiipida, pp. S44
456 (Ed. 'Kr.sna ffiiStrin and Subrahmnnya $astrin); Il'7oga.. 
kljrilra by Sadyojyoti, VV. 109...19' Ratna
traya VV 81)...118. Cf T.A Gopiniilh 
Rno Slements of Ilindu Tconc,graphy II (Pt. 2)\ pp 892..tr Matrka...cakra-vi'lle7ra, 
IV. pp. 86-98. 
2 Ct. Vyiisa-bhisyn under Yoqf1. Sutr(t
 III. 14. 
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t!1e saktya
da which is the widest sphere. 1 Beyond Sakli... 
tatt'va there is no limitation and consequently no sphere, 
though bhuvanas are said to exist even in Siva..tattva 
which is identified with bind'u and santyatita kala. 
The tattvas are generally supposed to be the ultimate 
principles. but they are not so, as they are constituted 
by kalas and saktis which represent the multiple units of 
energy underlying the entire creation, and which consi- 
dered in their totality represent the ground of self-expres- 
sion of the transcendent Siva. rrhus the stuff of the 
universe is Sakti and in the manner shown in the earlier 
pages, prakasa wi1th hardha-kaJa constitutes the subst- 
ance out of which the tattva:s are formed. 
The divine attribute
 of the Self are an diminilshed. 
in its atomic condition, when the cit appears as cirtta. 
Of the three well-known impurities or malas this is the 
first, called anava. It is the state of a pasu in which the 
sense of limitation ils first manifested. Tbjls limitation 
makes possible the rise of vasanas, as a result of which 
the assumption of physical body for a certain length of 
time becomes necessary to work off these vasanas through 
experience. These vasanas constitute karma-n1ala. The 
mayiya-mala is the name given to the source of the triple 
body, namely, (i) the causal or the kala-.snra. (ii) th
 
subtle or purya$taka. i.e. tattva-sarira, and (Hi) the gross 
elemental or the bhuvanaja-sarira. In fact everythin
 
which reveals itself in our experience as; knowable and 
objective comes under mayOCya-mala. The function of 
this impurity is to show an object as different from the 
subject (sva-riipa). All the principles from kala down 
to prthivi represent the fetters of may!a: or pasas. These- 
give shape to body, senses, bhuvan81s, bhavas, etc. for 


8 For the four andas, see Tantra-3iiral' PP. 64.
, The 
ifferenv an9,as are 
evolved and destroyed by different powers. Thus the 'brah
9.a is destroyed 
by k.aJagnl and created by Bra!una or Srik3ntha. T.he prakrtyanda and miyan
 
are destroyed and created, by SfI'kiUltha, Lord of RJala tattva The highest anda. 
of Sakti IS destroyed and created by AghoreSa. See Tantri1'toka, VI. 170-8
. 
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fulfilling the experience of the sou!.! Hence what ils 
popularly known as s
..rt1sa.ra extends from prthivi upto 
kala
 and not beyond the latter. These three imp,urities 
persist always in the worldly soul. 
Th
s worldly soul is technically known as sa.[kala
 
being endowed with body 
 senses
 etc. corresponding to the 
tattva or bhuvana to which it belongs. Such souls range 
from the lowest plane to the plane of kala and migrate 
from plane to plane according to their karmans. There 
is another state of the 'soul in which the maYlya-mala as 
described above is absent
 but the other two malas con.. 
tinue as before. This is a state of pralaya or dissolution 
in which the soul is free from all the creative principles, is' 
in a disemb'odied condition and remains absor'bed 
in maya. Such souls are called pralayak:alas or pralaya.. 
kevalins. These are bodi/less and senseless atoms with 
karma-sarhskaras and the root Ignorance clinging to them. 
When, however, the karmans are got rid of through dis- 
crinlinative knowledge, renunciation or such other means, 
the soul is exalted above maya, though still retaining its 
atomic state. It is then above maya no doubt, but re... 
lnains within the the limits of maha..maya which it cannot 
escape unless the supreme grace of the Divine Maste-r 
acts upon it and removes the basic Ignorance which caus- 

d its atomicity and the Iimitati'on of its infinite powers. 
This state of the soul represents the highest condition of 
the pasu kno\vn as Vijiianakala or Vijiiana-kevalin. This 
is Kaivalya. Among thest:' souls those which are thorough- 
ly mature in respect of their impurity are competent to 


1 As regards the three m.alas see Prat'ljabhij't1il-hrdallfJ 1 pp. 21..ft t Saubhdgya... 
bhasl(ara p. 95; Sivar.,ufJra-varttika (1..ft-S), St1.'a"8'utra-vz"mar.$in
 (,1-2-8). The 
i\1ava IS two-told aC'cordmg as it refers to the lo
 of pure ahamtii 'n, the self 
and appeara.nce lOr impure ..anamti in the not..seIf. T!he seIr loses svitantrya and 
retains bodha or it IS as bheda. representing the 'appeal18nce or muHiplimty in 
Ul1ity. It consists ot miiyii. and the thirty-one tatlvas produced from It. Kiirma.. 
mala is adnta and may be regarded either as merit or demerit (punya-papa). 
In different texts the meaning of the malas is sometimes found 11:0 be slIghtly 
differen t. 
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receive divine illumination at the beg;nning of the next 
creati.ve cycle. The dawn of divine wisdom which is the 
result of divine grace (Olnugraha) acting upon Lhe soul is 
the origin of the so-called suddha-vidya,1 
The states of the soul which follow are not those of 
a pasu but of Siva himself, though certain limitations still 
remain. These limitations are those of adhikara, bhoga 
and laya according to the dualists? They are removed 
in due course of time through fulfilment of experiences, 
etc., in the pure order. 8 
The successive stages of spiritual perfection conse- 
quent on the dawn of wisdom are represented by the 
tattvas to which the souls are attached Thus the lowest 
stage is that of a MantIa which corresponds to Suddha- 
vidya. The higher states are those of MantreSvaras cor... 
responding to Isval'a-tattva, of Mantra-mahesvaras 
corresponding to Sadli-Siva and of Siva corresponding to 
the tattva known under that name. The state of Siva is 
really transcendent, being that of pure and absolute con- 


1 T.he itluminatIon of a mrtture YIJi'iinakaIa is either i'utensc or mlad 
ac<:ording 
s the l\aIusa or origmal tamt attached to the soul hn.s rUIl Its course 
completely (samapta) or otherwIse, the former types of souls are raised to the 
status of VidYeSvaras and the laUe1 become mantras, The 
aknla and pralaya.. 
kala souls, too, In whICh the mala IS mature, are favoured WIth 'dlvllne gmce dnd 
niised to the lposl1tIon of (
) l\tIantresvaras (and ooaryas) and plnced in char
e 
of the dIfferent dIvIsIons of Brahmanda or the planes belongmg to prtlnvl...ta,ttva, 
and of ,(

) BhuvaneSvaras or LokeS" aras wIth powers over the planes belonging 
to the higher tattvas beyond prthlvi. The Pralay.8.kalns, however, where mala is 
immature but karma mature, are assocIated With subtle bodies called pury.a.staka 
at the begmmng of the next cJ-de and made to assume phys.lcal bodies and 
migra.te from lIfe to hfe, thus maturmg the mala through experIencc The sakta or 
S,uva belIef m three-fold nature of the soul ]5 comparable to tre convICtIon of 
the Ophltes and their predecessors the OrphiCI In the West--It pres.uppose
 a 
fa1th that the dIvIsion corresponds to the degrees of grace and does not Imply 
any essentIal difference. ;It H' true, however, tha.t accordIng to the duah
ts 
some dIfference does eXIst between SIVa. and Parama"sn:n The V3lcntmian 
conception of essent.'1aI dIstinctIon in human souls hag also ItcJ parallel 1ll India 
as eVIdent from the VIews of sectIons or Jainas, Buddhist and Valqna\'a wfltJerR, 
but finds no re<.'ogmhon m the Af"amas 
2 See RQ;t7U1-'fJraya by Srikantha, vv 276-95 
3 T,he pure order of suddha adhvan represents tilie lug'her world of pure 
matter beyond the mfluence of maya, 
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sciousness, but the lruc Absolute ils Pal'ama-Siva where 
identIty with all the tattvas as well as their transcendence 
are present sinlultaneously.l 
Due to the linlitc1tlon of its powers the Self is bound. 
'l
he Saktas hold that there are cerlain hidden forces laten.t 
in cid...ak.asa, known as matrkas (lit. mo thers of the world) , 
which preside over the malas referred to above and over 
the kalas or the letter...sounds of the language. The 
supreme mat!
ka, known as Ambika., has three aspects, 
viz. Jye
tha, RaudJ.-I and Vama, each of them having a 
specific function. l'he kalas are the ultimate units of 
human speech with which thought is inextricably inter- 
woven. The matrkas beget in each soul in each act of its 
knowledge, determinate or indeterminate, an inner co- 
gni tion (antaf:t...pariimarsa) and produce a sort of confu... 
sion there on account of internlingling with sabda. Know- 
ledge in this manner assumes the form of joy, sorrow, 
desire, aversion, cOllceit, fear, hope, etc., und'er the influ.. 
ence of these forces. 1"'hi s is how bha vas originate and 
govern the unregenerate human soul. MAtrkiis are thus 
the secret bonds which bind down a soul, but when they 
are truely known and their essence is revealed they help 
it in attaining'siddhis or super-normal psychic powers. 
. These forces function in cid-ika.sa so long as the so... 
called brahma-granthi is not rent asunder. Thils granthi 
is evidently the node of identity between spirit and matter 
and is the spring of ego-sense in man. 'The moral effect 
of ku
dalini is so faJ.' clear. It is maintained that if the 
matrka is not propitiated and if the node is not removed, 
it is likely that even after the rise of truth-consciQusness 
the soul may, owing to inadvertence (pramada), be 
caught up in its snares, get entangled in the meshes of 
sabda and lapse into ignorance or go astray. 
The divine Win is one and undivided, but it becomes 
split up after the origin of the matrkas which evolve out 


1 See Praf1/abk",,11iiAwclaya, p. 8. 
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of the nada co-eternal with this Will. This split in iccha or 
svatantrya causes a 
eparation between jfiana and kriya, 
its constitutive aspects.. This is practically identical 
with what is described as a divorce between sv,atantrya 
and bodha or vimarsa and prakasa, which takes place on 
the aJssumption of atomic condition by the supreme Self. 
In this condition jiiana evolves into three inner and five 
outer senses, and kriya into five pr,B.1;1as and five motor- 
organs connected respectively with the vital and reflex 
activities of the organism. 


VI 


The view-point of the dualist
c .A.gamas may now be 
summed up. Here the divine Essence or Siva is conceived 
as inalienably associated with a Power or Sakti which JS 
purely divine and identical with it. The Essence 'and 
Power, both of the nature of cit or pure consciousness, 
constitute the two aspects of one \ and ,the same d
vine 
principle. Siva is a transcendent unity. ,$akti too is 
really one, though it appears as jfiana or kriya. according 
to the character of the data on which it functions. It IS 
the Will (iccha) of Siva and is essentially one with Him. 
Bindu is the eternal material principle outside Sakti, and 
the three principles are usually described as the three 
jewels (ratoo) of Saivism and its holy Trinity. In crea- 
tion (in pure creation dlt..recvly and in impure creation 
indirectly) Siva's place js that of an agent, Sakti's is 
that of an instrument and bindu serves as the material 
stuff. Sakti being immaterial never suffers any modifica... 
tion during action but bindu does. The modificati.on of 
bindu, which follows from a disturbance of its equilibrium 
(kgobha) under the stress of divine Sakti at the end of 
cosmic night (pralaya) gives rise to five kalBls which 
appear as it were like five concentric circles with greater 
and greater expansion. 
hese kalas which precede 
further progressive modifications called tattvas and 
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bhuvanas bear the nam.e
 of nivftti' (o1/itermQst) , 
prati
tha, vidya, santi and santyatita (inmost) . This 
represents one line of the evolution of bindu, as that of 
the objective order ( artha) . r!(he other line is repre- 
sented by the evolution of sound or sabda. In this aspect 
we find nada, bindu and varI.1a as the threefold expression 
of bindu arranged in an order of increasing externality. 
Bindu is synonymous in this system with Maha- 
maya and KUJ;lQ.aIinI. I t is pure matter-energy and is to 
be distinguished from may a and prakrti,l which are im- 
pure. It is the matrix of pure creation and is the source 
of two p8.Xallellines of evolution, viz. of sabda and artha, 
so that it is to be looked upon as of a dual nature. The 
Pa'/l;.$kara-Agama says: Sabda..vastubhayatma'sau: 
bindur, na'nyataratmaka1J.. 
The order of Sabda creation out of the dj'sturbed 
Maha...maya is thus g
ven: 
(i) Maha-mava (iv) Sadakhya 
(ii) Niida (v) Isa 
(
ii) Bindu (vi) Vidyi 
In this scheme Maha-maya stands for Para-bindu 
in its undisturbed condition and nada repr'esents the 
same bindu when the Cit Sakti has acted upon it. As 
the action of Sakti upon bindu is in a sense constant, it 
Inay be assumed that. (i) and (ii) are really two aspects 
(logically successive but in actual fact simultaneous) of 
the same principle, nada representing the disturbed plart 
of Maha-maya. If Maha-maya is KUI.1Q.alini in its 
essence, nada is the same KU:Q.Q.alini in its awakened and 
active state. MahA-maya as such has no relati.on with 


1 In the Saiva-A.gamas of all the schools wInch recognIze the thirty-six: Ta.ttv88, 
miyi and prakrh are distinguIs.hed. T:hey are identified In the Svetii8vaf4ra 
UpaJni8ad (IV. 10). M,ayiin tu prakrtim vldyin miyinam tu maheavaram. In 
the Agamaq generaIly m;
yii ;is eternal, hut prakrti IS not so. For prakrl1 is 
evolved from. kala which itself is an evolute from maya. But in some places in 
the Tanlras they are <hft'erently c011celVcd. Prakrb stands for the material 
princIple In a general way and mayii IS one of lhe vikalpas under this oategorj'. 
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puru$a or the human soul, but as nada or KU:Q.Qalini it 
resides in eve:cy puru
a, normal and super-normal. 1 
The truth is that the evolution of Mahi-maya into 
four...fold Vac e.g. ParA or Suk$ma, Pasyanti, Madhyama 
and Vaikhari and the obscuration of the inherent divinity 
(8ivatva) of every human so ul under the veil of mala or 
original impurity working from the beginningless past 
( arliidi) are co-eternal phenomena. Transcendence of 
par.a...vic and removal of this veil of obscurity signify 
therefore a single act, which is only another name of tne 
culmw.ation of the process of divinisation of the human 
soul interpreted from the dualistic standpoint of the 
school as the restoration of its lost purity.. Weare thus in a 
position to understand \vhy sometimes Maha-maya and 
at other times nada is identified with Siva-tattva. Under- 
stood in this light bindu (iii) would mean apara-bindu 
and be a name for 8akti-tattva. The next evolution, 
5adakhya (iv), which is held \to comprise Sada-Siva
 
tattva, including the human Sada-Sivas, A.t;Lu-Sada-Sivas, 
:five brahmas, ten a\lUs (pranC1lVa etc.) and six anga£, 
stands for aksara-bind'u 2 and denotes nada in its form of 
gross but undifferentiat ed sound (dhvani). The stage 
called Isa (v) represents an intermediate state between 
the aforesaid ak
ara-bindu and vaikhari-vac expressed as 
letters of the alphabet in all their permutations and com- 
binations. s The eight mantresvaras and their saktis 
(eight in number e.g. Vama etc.) fall under this class_ 


1 The gloss on the Sa?va"11'itinottlUl'a-tantra cIted by Umapati III hIs com- 
mentary 011 a wIka. of the Sva1tantra-tantra (being the 
4th ka.ukii of hIs com- 
pendIUm) \ says Kundalmj .&abda.-v8.C'Yas (tu bhuJanga-kutlliikarena nada.tmani 
svakaryena. pratIpurusam bhedena' vastlllto 11& tu svariipena. pratIpurl1sam. avas.. 
thIta],1 The orIgInal couplet runs thU3. 
yatha kundahni saktlr mays. kannanusirini/ 
nada.-bmdvidIkam karyam 't.asyi Itl JagatsthIbh/ / 
2 Aghora Slv.acarya IdentIfies. aksara.-bindu wIth paSyant'i vie in hie commen- 
tary called Ullekh1fJ'l'i on Srikantha's Ratna-traya (verse 74). 
8 The lSa stage may be saId to C'orr€spond to the madhyarna. vie, which ie 
cl1aractenzed by thouiht (al1ta
-safiJalpa-1iipa) and pOSieSSet au 
dH.l order in 
Its parts 
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The last (vi) named Vidya which includes the :final stage 
of sound evolution, eJnbraces all the mantras and Vidyas, 
all the Agamas and' the so-called Vidya-rajiils (queens of 
vidyas, seven in number), in fact, all audible sensible 
sounds familiar to us. 
It is interesting to observe that Maha-maya as des. 
cribed above is caned Para-Sakt1 and considered as the 
Ultimate Cause (Parama-klira;na) of the world. It is 
also of the nature of nada and is distinguished from th
 
nada lower down as si'1k
ma-nada.l 
The dualists who maj.n tain the doctrine of nada repu- 
diate the theory of Sphota and other allied theories of 
verbal knowledge and seek to explain the process of the 
ori\gin of Sabda-bodha on the basis of th 1 s doctrine. 
Ramaka1).tha in his kiirikii...c: has tried to show that the 
doctrine of sphota is unable to render an adequate account 
of the meaning of a word. The relat
on between a word 
(sabda) and its meaning (artha) is what is usually 
known as vacya-vacaka-bhuva..re]ation of what denotes 
or reveals (1JJacaka) with ,vhat is denoted or revealed 
(vaclla) by i:t. But wherein lies the denotative charactel' 
( viicakatii) of the word concerned P The object denoted 
by the word is external, but the word which denotes it is 
mental (budhyaru,(lha), the two are distinct and inCOln- 
mensurate. No word iB capable of denoting its sense by 
virtue of its own nature, but its denotative power makes 
itself felt only when it represents in thought (paramarsa) 
the -object (vlicya) to be denoted' which is external to it. 
This representation lealled paramarsa-jfiana j.s of the 
nature of what may be called thought-form and reveals 
the object. Hence some thinkers are inclined to attri- 
bute denotative power to this paramarsa-jiHina, in so far 


1 Sometimes the term siiksma-nctda. ;s applied to bindu. T,he commentary of 
BhoJa's Tattb)a-PlJ'alclisa holds that siiksma.-nida belon
s to Sakti-tattvn This 
view IS <'t1.dOrRcd by SarvnJfia 
n.mbhu in his Siddkc'Snta-Dipil((i Ap;hora.-Slviicarya 
in hIs commentary on Rafrna..trf1ya identifies siiksma..niida. with the first n1ani- 
fe<3t,ntion (caned sImply niida) of bmdu whIch Ii SYDon
'mo\ts WIth Para-nada 
(see Ratna-traya. kari/crt i
). 
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as it reveals the object concerned. But the Tantric phi- 
losophers are of opinion that though paramarsa-jfiana as 
an intellectual act exists independently of the external 
object, it is a contingent phenomenon and arises under 
the action of some causal factors working behind. Such 
an act does not occur in the case of external objects not 
previously cognized by the senses. Rfipa, rasa etc. become 
objects of mental paramarsa of the speaker. That through 
which the origin of such paramarsa becomes possible 
is called nada. Nada giving rise to paramarsa...jfiana 
( antal}-3afijalpa), and not physical sabda possesses the 
denotative character (vacakaita). The physical sabda to 
which the vocal organ of the speaker gives expression 
manifests nada. Nada, as thus manifested, produces in 
the hearer the !Sense of the object meant. Nada reveals 
all sabdas and arthas. Hence every act of discursive 
knowledge is impregnated with sabda. 
Nada is multiple, being unique in each individual
 
and is a product. Every animal soul, (pasu-dtman) . 
having a nature of its own, 'experiences its own nada 
wh
ch arises from anahata-bindu. 


VII 


The Saktas believe in the importance of self-realiza... 
tion as a means to mok
a. It jls said to be of a determi
 
nate nature and expresses itself in the form of recognition 
(pratyabhijM). The sequence of the preliminary state l 
may be described as follows: 
(Ii) Indirect knowledge of the Self through hearing 
of the teaching of Agama on the part of a person gifted 
with all the qualifications necessary for knowledge, 'e.g. 
detachment etc. 
(
i) Removal of doubts through reasoned thinking. 
(
Vi) Direct kno\vledge or' j1ntuition of individual Self 
on removal of the false idea ,vhich has grown into a firm 
conviction regarding its identity with the body, etc. 
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(iv) I.Jastly, the recognition. It relates to the inte- 
gral unity between the individual Self and the universal 
one made known through the scriptures. Recognition as 
thus produced is destructive of ignorance lying at the 
I'oot of worldly exis tence. 
'1:'he recogn
tion is not erroneous but is a form of 
vikalpa like other acts of determinate knowledge. 
The indeterminate knowledge following from sarna.. 
dhi and the aforesaid recognition have the sa1ne object. 
But their difference is due to causal elements. In case 
of recognition the instrument in mind turned away from 
all objects other than the Self and aided by the presence 
in consciouRness of the two objects indicated by the terolS 
uI" and "He" in the judgm{\nt "I" and "He.." In know- 
ledge from samadhi no such presence js needed.. The 
recognition "It is the same jar" has for its object an 
integral substance. 1'hus the ordinary vikalJ)a having 
a jar
 for instance
 as it
 object and the recognition "It is 
the same jar"-have both the saIne object, but. the result 
is different on account of difference in causal factors. 
The indeterminate knowledge is pure, is the support 
of all vikaJpas and is in conflict with none
 so 
that it ils incapable of destroying a vikalpa, like 
Ignorance. 
The purity of indeterminate knowledge is due to its 
freedom from reflection. It is on the background of 
such pure knowledge that all possible determinations arise 
owing to appearance of different forms during saiIkalpa) 
just as on a clean mirror reflection elnerges due to proxi.. 
mity of the object J'ef!ected. 
The Saktas view ignorance not as absence of know.. 
ledge like the Vaisesika nor as inexpJicable like the 
Vedantin but as a form of sa..vikalpa..jiiana. The A.gamas 
hold that the Supreme Self being of the nature of pure 
consciousne
s, what differentiates it from matter is its 
s
lf-awarcness (8ph,(.trad-rftp'atii) consisting in freedom 
(svljtantrya), through which, as already shown, ignor.. 
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ance (avidya) is manifested and through ignorance the 
world. 
Ignorance is two-fold, according as it ;
S viewed as a 
cause or as an effect. As a cause it is non-manifestatiol1 
of the fullness of one's own self. Th:s fullness is charac- 
terized by freedom from the limitations of ti.me, space 
and form; though it is true that even these elements 
which are manifested in the light of the Self cannot limit 
the latter. If the Self which is not limited by time mani. 
fests itself as so limited it is certainly a case !of non-- 
manifestation of fullness or purlJ.atva. This is the Sakta 
view of root-Ignorance as alrE'ady observedJ As an effect, 
ignorance is the manifestation as Self of what is other 
than the Self, e.g. body, etc. It is only a leaf (pallava) 
in the tree of Ignorance. 
Knowledge of the integral Self may be indirect when 
it follows from a hearing of its nature from the A.gama 
taugbt by the Guru or direct w
en it is derived immedia- 
tely from samadhi. Direct knowledge called vijfHina can 
alone destroy the bac;is of mundane existence. Sense of 
identity with the body grows into vasana and becom
s 
tenacious on account of its long continuance and prevents 
direc
 knowledge, even when it flashes for a moment in 
an impure mind, frorn producing a firm will (sankalpa). 
But when it follows from perfection in samadhi the re- 
quisite firmness is attained and it destroys the above 
vaJsana. There being a strong sense of identity \vith the 
body the dirrect knowledge of pure Self too is unable to 
overthrow ignorance and to effect mokE;Ja if it is obscured' 
by doubts and errors. 
Direct knowledge or vijfiana is preceded by indirect 
knowledge. The place of samadhi is between the two. 
It is maintained that even indirect knowledge has its 
use, for samiidhi cannot beget the desired result, i.e. 
direct knowledge as recognition in the ignorant who have 
had no direct knowledge. A man for instance, who has 
never heard about a gem and known it indirectly through 
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descriptions can not recognise it as a gem even when he 
sees it ill the jeweller's shop. Only he who has seen it 
can recogllize it, provided that he attends to it. Hence 
natural sauliidhi canllot produce brahnla- jilana in one 
who has not heard about Bl'ahmall. 
Advaita...jiiiina is very rare. It does not and cannot 
appear until the mind has been purified from the blind- 
ing effects of may5. tbrough the propitiation of one's 
own divine Self, by Ineans of 111edltation or upasana. The 
importance of divine grace descending on the soul and 
purifying it can not be overestimated. 
There is an order of progression in spiritual experi- 
ence. Svatantra,nanda in the Mlitrka-cakra..viveka points 
out that on the rise of pure knowledge the knowables be- 
come one with the seD!
es in consequence of which the 
knowables as such begin to disappear. But as the wol'1d 
still continues, the sense 9f "thisness" as sOlnething exter
 
nal to the knower does not altogether vanish. The next 
pos1tion is that of lsvara when the Inotor-organs in which 
the movable objects are similarly absorbed become one 
with the cosmic body with which the subject 
s the 
agent is identified. 'fhe Y ogiln in this stage is associated 
not only with an individual body but with the entire 
universe. In the state of Sada-siva which follows, the 
senses, in which the knowables have been absorbed, be- 
come one with the Self, the true subject. It represents 
a state of omniscience. In the Sakti stage, the universe 
body and the olnniseien t Self become unified-this is a 
condition of undisturbed equilibrium between spirit and 
matter (cit and a...cit) . 
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It is a truism that every system of theocratic culture 
in India has behind it a consistently evolved system of 
philosophic thought. It is difficult, in the present 'state 
of our knowledge, to have a definite idea of the number of 
such systems in ancient and medieaval times and even of 
the extent of literature comprised unde! each. Continued 
progress in researches in this field is likely to yield fresh 
materials favourable to the better understanding of the 
true history and philosophic value of these systems. The 
work known as under the name of 'Tr-ipurijrahasya' 
(Jfiiilna khanda) fOfJnS indeed a highly inlportant docu- 
ment in the history of Indvan phIlosophy, so far as the 
system of a section of the Sakta ..Tantra is concerned and 
should be appreciated from that point of view. 
The systematisation of Tantr
c philosophy, on its 
Sakta side, does not seem to have yet been seri,ously 
attempted. The Sarva Darsana Sangraha of Madhava- 
carya ignores the Sakta school altogether. So do the 
other compendia, earlier and later ( e.g. k.5adrJarsana 
Samuccaya of Haribhadra, Sarva Siddhanta Samgraha 
of Sailkaracarya etc.). There are different lines of Sakta 
culture still in existence and' we have reason to believe 
that isome at least' of these have preserved the philo- 
sophical tradition. The literature associated with the 
third Mahavidya, named SodaSi or Tripurasundari, is 
very extensive and presents several interest 1 ng features 
of 
antric lIterature. It is possible to construct a re- 
gular philosophy of the school out of the materials avai1- 
able to us and in this work of reconstruction the presen
 
treatise will, it is hoped, prove to be substant,aIly helpful. 
The Tripurlirahasya, which claims to treat (of the 
&ecrets of the Tripura culture in all its aspects, is said 
to consist of three sectilons viz. 3liahatmya, Jiiu,na and 
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Oarya. l'he Jfiana kharuJa has been published at Benares 
in a new edItion. 1 The Mahatmya kha1)
a of whilch (as 
of the J iilina kha7}rJa) we have an orig
nal manuscript In 
the Government Sanskrit College Benares, was entrusted 
for publication to the publishers of the Chowkhambha 
Sanskrit Series, Benares. The thh:d section is apparently 
lost, no trace of it having yet been found. It is Ian ex- 
tensive work of which the first two sections contain 2163 
and 6687 verses. 
The work is attributed to one Haritayana and the 
commentary called Tatparyadi;pikti is from the pen of 
one Dravida Sri Nivasa, son of Vaidynatha Dikf}ita, 
resident of the village of Mah.apu
kara i;n the Dravida 
country. The 
ommentary was composed in 493
 Kali 
Era (1881 AD.). The text is in 

 chapters. 
The book is in the form. of a discourse delivered by 
I-Iaritayana to Narada. This discourse professes to be a 
reproduction of the teachings of Dattatreya to Parasu... 
fama and clainls to be based on personal realisation and 
reason. 
The plan of the work nlay be thus summed :up: 
Parasurama having heard Dattatreya's lectures on the 
greatness of the Supreme Deity Tripura Sundari as etn.. 
bodied in the Mii,hatmya KhrJlf)e)a expressed a desire 10 
the Master to be enlightened on the methods of worship 
for propitiating the Goddess. He was subsequently ini... 
tiated in due form into the mysteries of Tripura worship 
and practised penances for twelve years, under instruc- 
tions from his tutor, at a hermitage on the Mahendra hill 
in the South. In the course of his spiritual exercises the 
ultimate problems of life and reality began to trouble his 
mind, and being unable to reach a solution himself, he 
betook himself to the feet of his Guru for light and 
guidance. He had already heard a teaching on the sub.. 


1 ThlR section was originally publIshed in open leaves. But the editiol1 
bC'C'ame 
Ntrce and the growing mterest in IndIan phIlosophical thought. ren(1ered 
It re-publIcatlon of the text necessary. 
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ject from Saqlvarta, the great Avadhlita, on his discomfi- 
ture by Ramacandra in the Treta age, but he had not 
been able to realise it at the titme. He requested the 
Master to explain to him the secrets of Sa:Q.1varta's lessons, 
so that his doubts miJght be dispelled for ever. Datta.. 
treya's response to Parasurama's :question, interspersed 
with ParaSurama's cros
questions here and there, con- 
stitutes the body of the Jiiiina Kha1)r)a. It would thus 
appear that the text of the TripuTiara/ut.$ya which em- 
bodies the teachings of Hiritayana to Narada, represents 
an old traditional lore of secret science originally reveal- 
ed by Saxp,varta and subsequently expounded by Datta- 
treya to ParaSurama. 
The name Parasurama stands emiIient among the 
votaries of Tripura. The Kalpa SuiJra, treating of the 
secrets of the Tripur,a worship in ten kha:Q.Q.as and con- 
taining 335 Siitras, is attributed to ParaSur3ma who is 
described as a scion of the family of Bhrgu, a disciple of 
Siva and the son of Jamadagni and ReJ;luka. This, des- 
cription of ParaSurama implies that the Paraaurama of 
the Tripurd Ra'ha$ya is believed to be identical with the 
author of the Ealpa SUtras, though p'andit A. Maha- 
cleva Sastri has, perhftps" rightly questioned this identity.l 
The tradition has it that Dattatreya was the author of a 
Sarp.hiti work in 18000 verses which was known under his 
own name (viz. Datta Samhita). Parasurama studi ed' 
the extensive work and to bring its contents within easy 
reach of students, summarised it in a body of Siitras dis. 
tributed into fifty sect
ns (khandas). This contained 
6000 Siitras. The Samhita and the Sutra were both 
summed up, in the form 01 a dialogue between Dattii.. 
treya and Parasurama, by 6umedha (pupil of Para9u- 
tama) . This tradition is found recorded in the Tripura- 
rahasya Mlihiitmya kha1){Ja. 


1 Preface to tbe edItIOn of the Kalpa,I1!{j,'lJraa of ParaSuram.a a.s published m 
the GaekW'ad's Oriental series, No !t$!, in 1918 (p. VUI). 
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It is evident that the work of Sumedha, who was of 
the Harita family and consequently known as Haritayana
 
is really to be identified with the Tr/rpu1iarahasya itself 
rather than with the Kalpa Sittras of p'arasurama as 
Lakemana Ranade has done,l because the ParaSulfJama 
](alpa Sutrra is not in the shape of a dialogue between D'atta 
and' Parasurama and jg not attributed to Sumedha, 
whereas the Tripurarahasya has the form of a similar 
dialogue 2 and is ascribed to Sumedha Haritayana. 
The line or Tripur.a worship is represented by several 
teachers. We have already referred to Dattatreya and 
Parasurama. The names of Durvisas, Agastya, Lopa- 
mudra and several others may be added in this connec- 
t10n. DurvAJsas is associated with the authorship of a 
M ahimnal} Stotra of the Goddess, where he is described 
in the colophon as Sakalagamacarya. Nityananda, who 
wrote a commentary on the above stotra, says that 
Durvasas alias Krodha Bha

araka is really identical with 
Siva Himself, who is the Master of the teachers of all the 
Agamas (8akalaga1Y
acaryacakrava.rti), born from the 
womb of Anur1ipa.8 
The Supreme God'dess is variously named as Tripurii, 
Sundari, Lalita, SOQ.aSi, Sri Vidya, Kamesavri s , etc. She 
is called Tcipura, in as much as Her body consists of three 
Saktis, viz. BrahJni, Vai$:Q.avi and Raudri. 4 The 
Tripur1arahasya speaks of Her in the following term: 
trilPuranantasaktyaiky,ariipini sarvasak$i'n
/ 
sa citih sarvatab. piir1J,8. paricchedavivarjanatff 


1 Preface to Para.8ttrilma KalpaS'iitriis, p X. 
:.2 P Lannana was weII aware of the weakness of his argu.men ts, for he admits 
that the KaT,pq; S-aiJra.s. is not in a dlalogue fonn. He adds however that the 
concIudmg passage of the work sbows that lt is a dialogue between the Master 
and I11s pupIL (IbId) . 
8 But it must be pointed out that there appears to be nothing in the text 
of the Siitras to warrant this inference, 
lha khaIu sakal8,gamacaryacakravalt'i sii.kfit siva eva. 
anuriipigarbhasambhiHah krodhabhaH-irakikhya durvasa mahamuni
. 
* See PU'I'o,8carryii'MOlVa Sundari SUiva
 (P. 
O) 
kadlicid iidyi laliti p
IIhl'11pi kr
a.vigraha/ 
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The partial appearance of the Self as thus occurring 
is known as vdhyavabhasalJ, because such appearance 
implies the manifestation IOf what may be described as 
empty space which is other than the Self. Remembering 
that Caitanya is all-embracing and can have nothing out- 
side it -for ii there were any ,such thing it would not 
shine out and would, therefore, be non-existent-what 
is popularly called the external is indeed only a reflection 
on Caitanya' as on a mirror
 When the universe comes 
into being it does so only as an image within the unique 
Self. The unjverse M such is varied but unrlerlying it 
is pure and simple unity of Caitanya revealing itself to 
the eye of diligent search (anu.sandhiUna ) . The manl,.. 
festation of the unirverse,-due to the Free Will (svatan- 
itrya) of the Absolute,-js thus a process of Abhasa and 
for the initiation of thi,& process nothing beyond the 
play of the Will is needed. The material and efficient 
causes, supposed to be necessary for every product, are 
held unnecessary
 
The peculiar metaphysical position of the Tantra 
consists in the theory of A.bhasa, which is consistent with 
this position. It rejects tbe Vivartavada of Neo- 
Vedanta.t because the world is not originally it false ap- 
pearance due to Error. It is real in the same way as an 
image is real, but ilt has no existence apart from the 
medium in which it is manifested. Its existence 11S only 
the existence of the rnedium. To the Vedantist the world 
appears as such to the ignorant owing to his ignorance 
and in the last analysis it iis resolved into Maya which 
is not jdentical with Brahman and is material; but to a 
Tantrist the world is real and is the expression of the Cit 
Sakti or Free Will or the Lord and is really spiritual in 
essence like the Lord Himself. In the last resort it turns 
back into the Cit Sakti which is never withdrawn, for 
the Win (sviitantrya) remains, even after the wor]d has 
d
sappeared. The Vedanta system has had to fall back 
on th'e doctrine of Vivarta, because it denies in a sense- 
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svatantrya to Pure Caitanya. The first stadium of crea- 
tion is thus an Abhasa. The second stage which repre- 
sents the subsequent condition shows how the Cit Sakti, 
already appearing (abhilsa1na n a) in the Pure Caitanya, 
further progresses. Maya emerges on the scene now 
and the Vivarta is the logical outcome. The third stage 
marks how Maya becomes productive. This is the Pari- 
nama or Evolution \vhich gets on till the bhiitas spring 
into manifestation. The fourth stage which represents 
creation out of the bhiitas is known as A.rambha or 
physico-chemical process of genesis. From the supreme 
standpoint of Tantra, however, the entire creation is an 
Aboosa. 
 
As thus realised She is the external and suprelne 
truth beyond all lirnitations consequent on time and 
space. She is the essence of Caitanya and its caUed 
Lalita owing to transcendent charms. The Sakti-Saii
 
gama Tantra observes that it is this Lalita which assumes 
the form of Krsna a
 "'Purusa. 1 
Sundari is one of the ten Mahavidyas (M ur;,(lamiilii 
Tantra, Patala-1). It is said that the ten vi\ayis 
combined form a Mahavidya, but Sodasi is a Mahavidya 
by Herself. The Todala Tantra (Patala-1) calls Maha- 
Tripurasundari by the name of Paiicami with Siva 
(:five-faced) as Her Bhairava. The Bakti...San,gama 
however (PuraAcaryii'ft(tava pp. 13...14) makes LaHltesvara 
lIer Bhairava. This is different from Tripura Bhairava 
(or Vikarli]a, the compani.:)n of Chinna) and Ghora 
Bhairava (i.e. KA]a Bhairava the companion of Dhii.. 
mavati). r 
The syste1n teaehes that the Supreme Reality is of 


1 This iF! the view of th
 !Jak
 Sa1tgama TanfJra. But in the Vairsnnvism 
assO<'in,led Wittl the name or 
ri Oaitanya, LaHti'\. 1S repr
sented. not as identi
al 
with Kma-whi<'11 position is reservcd for Riidhi-but as a Salcti
 whose function 
is to preside over NJkufiJa, where tIle eternnl sport of the Divine couple takes 
place and from Wlhere all are shut 'Out. cf. Rli.dMtat
asudhaniilhi for further 
particuIaN. 
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the nature of Pure Intelligence, which is self..luminous 
and unaffected by the limitations of time, space and 
causalilty. It has absolute freedom (puT1)a svlitantrya)' 
in as much as its Power or Will (sankalpa) is unrestricted. 
This Power is really id
ntical with the Essence of Cai- 
tanya and remains either involved in it or expresses itself 
as its inalienable property. 111 the techn
cal phraseology 
of the Sastra it is known as Vimarsa or K:rpa and is an 
eternal attribute of Caitanya. The freedom referred to 
above impJies that the Essence of cODScioos,ness is free 
from vikalpas and is fundamentally distinet from matter. 
The Caitanya is' free as it does not depend on anything 
else for its own revelation of matter. " 
The power exists in a two-fold condition. What is 
generally lmown as creation or dissolution is in reality 
consequent on the manifestati\on of this Power or on its 
abeyance. It always functions, but its function is some- 
times (e.g. during the creative period) expressed as the 
manifestatIon of the universe till now absorbed in and 
identified with the Essence of Reality and at other times, 
expressed as self-manifestation alone. 
The Supreme Reality of the Agamas would thus 
seem to differ in a sense from the Brahman of Vedanta. 
Though both are essentially of the nature of Intelligence 
there is a fundamental di'stinctton between the two. The 
Absolute of the Tantra is endowed with Power which is 
held to be identical wi1th itself and by vjrtue of which It is 
described as the Free Agent (svatantra kartM). Free- 
'dom to act Jonns the essence of Caitanya
 In other 
,vords, accordj'ng to the Tantric viewpoint, Siva and 
i Sakti are aspects of one and the same reality. But in 
the current non-dualistic school of Vedanta, Brahman, 
which as in this Tantra is described as of the nature of 
Pure Consciousness, is no better than an actionless Locus 
(Adh
1karana) on which the Power, which is attached to 
It mysteriously and is neither 
dentical with nor di
tjnct 
from It, plays. It is conceived as a pitha or passive 
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background in relativn to the active power operating on 
It. ,"!"'he Sakti, called Maya in the Vedanta school, is not 
thus of the nature of Brahman but is material (anirva- 
caniy,a), though it is held to be, of course mysteriously, 
subservient to it. But as conce
ved in the Tantra, Sakti 
or Pure }"reedom is absolutely non-material. The term 
Cit Sakti used to denote this power implies its spiritual 
essence. 
What in the Tantras is known as Vahyabhasa, or 
the manifestation of a non-ego (anahambha1.)a) within 
. the Pure Ego (Suddhiitma) but appearing as external to 
it, is the Radical Nescience (M UliividYiCi) of Vedinta. 
'This non-ego is the so-called Avyakta (UnmanUest) or 
J a<;la Sakti (Matter). But the Freedom or the Spiritual 
Power (Cit Sakti) of the Lord, as descr
bed in the Tall'" 
tras, is beyond the Nescience referred to above, and to 
this Power the Advaita Vedanta seems to be a stranger. 
In aJs much as the Avidya itself or the Material 
Power is a product of the Spiritual Power which is the 
ultimate source of all existence, there is no discrepancy in 
the statement, often found in Tantr
c literature, that 
this Power has three distinct states of its ex
stence:- 
( a) During the universal disrsolution when the Self 
is free from all vikalpas, the Sakti exists as Pure Cit Sakti 
or Cit Prakrtil. 
, (b) When the vikalpas are on the point of merg- 
ing-when though there is no vikalpa as such there is yet 
a tendency in the direction of vikalpas-the Sakti is call.. 
ed M,aya Sakti or J ad-a Prakrti. 
( c) But when the vikalpas are fully developed and 
materially become dense the sakti appears as Avidyii.. 
It has already been observed that the appearance of 
the universe follows upon the self-expression of the 
Divine Power and the Cosmic End follows from the with- 
drawal of the self-same Power. . 
After the period of Cosmic Night is over, the Win of 
the Lord, in co-operation with the mature adr$ta of Jiv&s, 
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manifests only partially, as it were,. the essenoe of the 
Self, whereby the Self is revealed aJs limited. 
The appearance of limitation is thus the emergence 
of not-self, known as A vidya or J aQ.a Sakti, called also 
by the name of Void (sunya), or Pralqti, Absolute N ega... 
tion or Darkness (iJama/'jJ), or A 
asa
 This is the first 
stage in the ()rder of creation and represents the first limi.. 
tation imposed on the Limitless. 1 1'he erroneous belief, 
generated through the Freedom of the Lord-the Self- 
that the Ego is partial (aikade.8ika) and not full and uni- 
versal (pU
a), is responsible for the ap
ce of thjs", 
something which being s,. portion of the Self is yet outside 
or it and free from self-consciousness and is described as 
not-fSelf or by any other name as shoWn above. 
Thus the Supreme Reality splits itself spontaneously, 
as it were, into two s
ctions, one appearing as the subject 
and the other as the object. The PiirI).ahanta which is the 
e
sence of Supreme Reality disappears after this cleavage: 
the portion to which limited egoism attaches being the 
subject and the other portion free from egoism the object. 
The object as thus making its appearance is the Unmani.. 
fest (Avyakta) Nature from which the entire creation 
emanates and which is perceived by the subject as dis-, 
tinct from itself. 
It has been observed that Caitanya is of the nature 
of Self-luminous Light (sph'Urat prakasa), which may 
shine on itself (svltitmii), in which case it is known Ub 
Ahantii
 I-ness or may rest on non-ego (anatmu) and 
express itself as Idanta or This-ness. The essence of 
Caitanya consists in the fact that the light (prakiiSa) is 
always confined to itself. This universal Ego or 'I' stands 
behind all dualism. The Supreme Ego is uni'versaI, as 
there is nothing to limit (pa'J1i'Ccheda) or to differentiate 
(v1lavrtti) it, and the entire visible universe exists in 


1 It should always be borne In mmd that the Absolute suffers no cha.ngE', not 
even when through Itts powel It absunles hmrtatJioo. It remaInS always pUl'e 
and undIvided, althouah to thO" whose visIon IS dImmed It nppenrc;; as mull'ple. 
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identity with it. But this characteristic by i t8 very 
nature is absent from Matter (Ja<Ja), which is not self... 
manifest. Just as light and heat co-exist in fire, in the 
same way universal Ahanta and Freedom or Sakti co- 
exist in Caitanya
 'This Creedom jjS Mlaya which though 
essentially identical with Caitanya (oidekaropa) brjngs 
out varietIes of an infinite kind, but in bringing out this 
variety it does not in the lea,st swerve from the Essence. 
The appearance of the universe in Pure Caitanya is 
the action of A vidya, which has three distinct stages: 
( a) The first is the germinal state (bijavastha), when 
the material power, which is still in its earHest phase of 
manifestation, is }jure. Matter does not assert itself at 
this stage ,and consequently there is no differentiation in 
experience.. In 0 ther "ords, it do
s not yet appear as 
distinct from Caitanya, though potentially it exists. This 
stage is represented by the five pure Tattvas, viz., Siva, 
Sakti, Sadasiva, ,Suddhavidya and Isvara. 
(i) The Avidya. which has, been described above as 
being the Caitanya in its Iimi\ted appearance as an object 
external to the subject is called S
va. In pure Caitanya, 
owing to the play of its own Will, an iniinite number of 
lim.ited aspects (svdr;Ja) arises. These are mutually 
distinct. From this point of view to every limIted aspect 
of Cit there is a corresponding object external to it 
(vahydbhasa), but to the Unlimited Cit or Pure Self 
(Pilrr;ta Atma=ParaSiva) tl,ere is no externality. The 
universal (siimiinya) common to all the pure and limited 
Cit aspects referred to above is called Siva-tattva. This 
ta ttva is thus a samanya holding within it all the vise
as 
but Para-Siva or the Pure Self is transcendent and 
above both samanya and vise
a. Hence Sivatattva may 
be more properly described as Pure Caitanya in its 
general but conditioned form, free from all vikalpas and 
is to be disti,nguished from the Absolute proper. 
(ii) The appearance of Siva (paricchi11lJ'l.anirvikalpa- 
cit) as Aham is called Sakti. Althouih this self-presenta- 
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tive character (aha
bhti8ana) is in the essence of Cit
 so 
that there can be, in fact, no Jifferenf,ation between Siva 

nd Sakti as such, the Cit is nevertheles's kno\vn as Siva 
in so far as it is free from all visee9s and as Sakti 
by virtue of its characLeristic self...awareness 
( aha'Y(l;bhiisana ) . 
(iU) When the self-presentation (ahambhasana) is no 
longer confined to the Self but is extended to the not- 
self or the object (mahti8UJnya) external to the S
 it is 
known as SadaSlva" This state tp.arks the.
entUieatiQp. 
of the Self with the not-self in the form"'Aham eva idam"
 
and indicates predominance of spirit over matter. 
(iv) But when matter prevails 
nd the conscious- 
ness assumes the form "idam aha:ql" the state is techni... 
cally called tsvara. 
( v) The term 8fiddha Vidya is reserved for the state 
which represents an equality in the presentation of the 
subjective and objective elements in consciousness. 
(b) The second stage in the evolution of Avidya, 
described as afikura V'astha, represents a further develop- 
ment of difference or materiality, when the subtle products 
of matter and spirit make their appearance. In this 
mixed condition both spirit and matter are equally per"" 
dominant and the seven mixed ( miSra) tattvas, viz. 
}\f[tya, Kala, Vidya, R,aga, KAla, and Niyati reveal 
themselves. 
( i) The confirmation of difference due to the Free 
Will of the Supreme, which characterises the second stage, 
has the effect of reversing the normal reI a tion between 
spirit and matter. Thus while in the first Istage describ- 
ed above Spirit or Cit Sakti dominates matter or Ja9a 
Sakti which exists 1n a rudimentary state, merged in 
Spirit or Self, the second stage shows the preponderance 
of matter over spirit. Conscibusness loses its supremacy 
and becomes a quality 
nherent in the material subject. 
An this is due to the emergence and development of 
bhedasamkaJpa in Caitanya. This material subject- 
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which is matter prevailing over spirit and related to it 
as a 'substance to its quality-is called Maya. 
(ii-vi) The five aspects, of Maya are the five so- 
called kancukas which are the five eternal Saktis of 
Para S
va in a limited form. The obscuring power of 
Maya acts as a veil, as it were, upon the Ornl1ipotence, 
Omniscience, Self-Contentment, Eternity and Freedom 
of the Supreme Self and thus acting is known as Kala
 
VidyA, Raga, KAla and Niyati respectively. 
(vii) The Pure Self as obscured by Maya and its 
-:fivefold activities appears as Puru
a ,vith its limitation of 
action, knowledge, contentment, eternity and freedom. 
(c) The third or grossest stage in the evolution of 
A vidya is represe
ted by the dense products of the mixed 
tattvas, where matter is overwhelmingly strong. This 
stands for the group of the twenty-four tattvas, from 
the Primary Prakrti down to Prithvi, constituting the 
material order.. 
Prakrti, with which the lower creation beg;jns, is 
indeed the assemblage (8ama'\
ti) of the vasanas of all 
persons with various and beginingless karmans: it may 
be fitly described as the body of the Karman Samskaras 
of the Jivas, cons
dered as inhering in Cit Sakti or Self.. 
This Karma-Vasana or Prakrti is three-fold according as 
the experience, which is the moral outcome of thi1s vasana, 
i
 pleasant or painful or of the nature of a comatose 
condition in which neither pleasure nor palin is felt. 
The Vasanas exist in a twofold condi tion, as A vyakta 
when they lie unmanifest in dreamless sleep or as Citta 
when they manifest themselves jn dreams and wakeful 
states. In the dreanlless state there can be no experience 
of pleasure and pain, because the mature karmans having 
been worked off through experience, the others which are 
not yet ripe are not ready for fructification. It is a fact 
that karmans, when they are matured by time, cause the 
yJfHina-sakti of the con'scious Self to move outwards and 
have contact with the objective world. In a state of 
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sleep such movement is naturally absent. But the pro.. 
CelSS of time, during which the sleep continues, acts on 
the karmans and matures some of them, so that the 
J:fiana...sakti is allowed to come in touch with the external 
objectJs or with theh. semblances and sleep is over
 The 
Sakti as thus qualified by the body of Kanna-Vasanas 
leading to contact with the objects and consequent enjoy- 
ment (bhoga) is known as Citta. 
The Citta differs according to the difference of 
Puru
a but it is one with Prakrti in dre
.J sleeP. Thus 
the Citta may be viewed as Puruea or as Prakrti accord.... 
ing as the conscious (citi) or unconscious (avyakta) ele- 
ment prevails in it. It is not, therefore, a distinct cate- 
gory, but falls either under Puru
a or under Pralqti. 



THE SYSTEM OF CAKRAS ACCORDING TO 
GORAKSANATHA 


The system of my-stic culture introduced by Gork.. 

anatha does not seem to have spread widely through the 
educated classes, so that although about a millenium has 
passed sjnce this great man appeared, his preachings have 
remained till today almost a sealed book to many. The 
Gorak$a 8ataka and Gora
a Paddhati are two of the few 
Sanskrit works published which profess to give an exposi- 
tion of this teacher's instructions. The Hathayoga Pra- 
dipvkii also belongs to his school, but it deserves to be 
supplemented. 
We propose to deal in a separate paper on the basis 
of mss. and printed books (in Hindi and Sanskrit), with 
the entire system of mystic culture as'sociated with Gorak.. 

anatha, both historieally and ph
l()lsophically. Here we 
must confine ourselves to the s
stem ot Cakras or intra... 
organic centres of spiritual energy recognised by Gorak- 
eanatha. Our description will be based on a manuscript 
of Vairata Puro1J;a and' on an old coloured chart (obtain- 
ed accidentally from a local gentleman interested in thi's 
Panth representing tILe human body containing the 
spinal column with the various centres painted and duly 
located. It will be found that this arrangement differs 
widely from the current notions both of the Hathayoga 
school and of the Tantras. 


** 


*'* 


** 


** 


First of aU in the perineum we have the adhara cakra 
(coloured red') presided over by Ga'Q.esa-natha with his 
two powers, vi2. siddhi and bud
hi. This is identical 
wi,th the well-known muladhara of the Tantras. But the 
next centre, called mahapadma cakra controlled by Nila... 
natha is unknown e]sewhere. The third, the svadhi
thAna 
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cakra (coloured yellow), is in the genital region and has 
Brahma for ZIts deity and Savitri for the power. 
Between this and the ma\1ipura there are three dis... 
tinct centres, viz. 
addala (called also the l/u$'umna 
cakra), garbha (itn the garbhasthana) and kur,u;lalini (in 
the region adjoining the waist and presided over by fire) . 
Besides bare names and vague localisation we do not find 
statement of any further detail about these psychic vehi- 
cles. The m
ipura is situated in \t:he navel and has 
Vi
:Q.u for its devata. Above this is supposed to exist the 
so-called liilga cakra, of which, again no particulars are 
given. Higher still, in the pericarp of the anihata, is the 
seat of mind (mamas). . 
The anahata itself is the heart and looks like a lotus 
with twelve petals, emitting a white radiance around. 
The presiding god of the cakra 1s lnamed 'Mahadeva 
(Rudra Natha in the ms.) and the power is Urna. The 
f$i is called Hiranyagarbha. This corresponds to the 
causal body, dreamless Isleep, pasyanti vak and Sama 
Veda. 
The next higher cakra is of course visuddha in thE' 
throat. It is a sixteen"petalled lotus, with smoky colour, 
presided over by Jiva and A dya Sakti. The f$i is Virat. 
It corresponds to the causal body, dreamless sleep, para- 
vak, Atharvana Veda, Jalandhara-bandba and sayujya 
mukti. 
The prana cakra which is a thirty-two petalled lotus 
of bright hue (uddyotavarnaprrabha) and is controlled by 
Prananatha and Parama Sakti, is seated near the region 
of the throat (galasthana).1 It forms the tenth aper... 
tUDe .of the human body. Of the four cakras above 
visuddha and below ajfia the second one is abala cakra, 
furnished wj,th thirty-two lobes shining like the rilsing 
sun (ar'llnoddyotaprabha) presided by Fire. The exact 
site of the cakra is not mentjoned. From what is said 


f This apparently IS the so-calIed kanthakiipa mentioned in the Yoga$(dl1'a
 s.g(). 
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it appears that it is seated where the three granthi
 viz. 
Brahma, Vi
:Q.u and Rudra" unite (trigranthJi8thana), and 
is very intimately connected with kala cakra and yoglni 
cakra. 'The civuka cakra is -somewhere in the facial 
region, apparently near the chin, and is formed' lil
e sun.. 
like lotus of thirty-four lobes, pres
ded by PraJ)a and 
Sarasvati. All the devas have their seats within the lotus. 
Its f
i is named Krodha. All languages, indeed human 
speech itself, are supposed to have their origin here. The 
balavan cakra is just below the ajiiit, in the nasal region 
and look's l1ke a three wpetalled lotus of red, white and 
dark colour. This place js described as triveJ;li, being the 
confluence of the three streams of Ganga, Yamuna and 
. 
Sarasvati represented in the body by the three nadis, viz. 
ida, pifigala and su
umna. The presiding god of this 
cakra :i!s PraJ;la va and the power Su
umna. The state- 
ment that this place is associated' with the three 
matras of Pra:Q.ava (viz. a-u-m) becomes thus intelligible. 
The name of its f$i, is given as Mahahailkara. 1 
The famous ajfia, cakra (called also a:o.i cakra in the 
ms.) which is in the centre of the space between the two 
brows, is a dIamond-like (mii
ikyavaN)aprabha) lotus of 
two petals, presided by Haxpsa devata and Su
umna sakti 
I t corresponds to the vijiiana state and anupama yak, 
and to the half matra of Pranava. : 
The kar1}.amiila cakra within the auricular region, 
is a thirty-silX lobed lotus of mixed colour (dark and 
yellow) . The presidi.ng god land power are N ada and 
Sruti respectively. It is the seat of the thirty-six 
matrkas. .. _ 
The Triveni cakra, above the brows, iJs a twenty-six 
lobed circle with Akasa as its r$1. This is the real trivel.1i, 
but how this place is connected with the balavan cakra 
lower down is nowhere stated. 


1 Could tbis term mean the Pul"l,lii.'han ti or Parihan ti or the Tl-1ka and 
Trlpuri systems or phIlosophy? 
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The Candra cakra is in the forehead and consists of 
thirty..two 1 lobes with a colour between white and red. 2 
It is presided by the Moon and Amrta 8 Sakti. The f$i is 
Manas (mind) with its sixteen kalBJs. It is said that the 
sun goes to this lunar mansion to drink nectar. 
Thiis centre is very closely related to another cakra- 
amrta cakra almost in the same region, probably a little 
upwards. Its devata and sakti are identical with those 
of the preceding cakra but the r
i is Atml rather than 
Manas.. It is from here that nectar is e9USta
tly flow.. 
ing, this place is described as the abode of Gayatri named 
Kamadhenu (lit. wish-giving cow), figured like a milch 
cow with four teats, viz. ambika, IambikA, gha1;1t i ka and 
talika. It has a human face with intoxicant look (mada- 
netra) , a peacock's tail, a horse's neck ( giiva), an 
elephant's tusk (Sunda), a tiger's arms (ha8ta
ardula), 
a cow's horns, and wings cons;sting of Lila Brahma and 
Hamea. It is a strange figure. It is from the udder of 
this 'cow' that nectar is perpetually streaming down.. The 
Khecari, Viparitakara:Q1, and other mudras are some of 
the, devices intended to check the downward flow of this. 
blissful current. The Yogin who has obtained access to 
this cakra and abides here becomes immortal and is free 
from the effects of Time. 
Next is the brahmadvara cakra, located above the 
forehead and Ishining with its hundred petals like the, 
many-coloured rainbow, and beyond th
s is the seat of 
the akula kUl
1.(;laUni-a lotus of six hundred petals bright 
like the newly risen SUD. 
On cr<YSsil11g this, one comes up to the Brahnlarandhra 
in the cranium (murdluist;hiina), with ilts multi-coloured 
thousand petals. This is the so-called Sahasrara of the 
mystic literature-aim and end of all spiritual progress 
It is here that the Guru and the Caitanya-Sakti reside. 


1 SIxteen lobes, according to the Se'l'pent POWe"f
 p 146. 
2 White onJy accordmg to the Ms 
:i Amadi SaktI accordlDi to the Ms. 
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One would naturally expect that the series of cakras 
would come to an end here. But the picture on which 
the above accouut is based Inenlions six cakras more be... 
yond the sahasral'a, viz. (a) urdharandhra, (b) bhramara 
guhA, (c) aku

hapi
ha puny.agara, (d) kolhata, 
(e) vajradaI.ld.a, and (f) niradhara paramajyotiscakra. 
The urdharandhra called talucakra in the ms. is seated 
in the talima and itS a sixty-four lobed cakra, presided 
by Gorak
anatha and Siddhanta Sakti. IThis statement 
is interest
Ilg as it gives us an idea of what th(
 followers 
.of the path thought in connection with the Iounder o
 
their school. 1"he bhramara-guha also called alakha ii.e., 
a1akeya cakra (c
l1ed brahma cakral 1 in the ms.) is the 
place where samadhi-yoga ensues, and praJ;l.a and manas 
cease to work. 1.'hc lotus is described as furnished with 
ten million of lobes and wonderfully brilliant. The pre..., 
siding god of the centre is Alak$yanatha, the Sakti called 
Maya (=Mahamaya P Akala in the ms.) and the f$i 
Mahavi
J;lu. 
The next higher cakra, with an equal number of 
lobes, has Akalanatha as devati, AkaleSvari as Sakti and 
Akala as :r
i. 
The kolhata cakra is in the gikhama:Q.dala and 
corresponds to the v""aikWJ.tha of the VaiE;lnavas and 
Kailasa of the Saivas. Both the devata and the sakti 
are named Ananta. 2 'rhe ms. calls the region a road to 
the highest void (paramaSivnyamiirga). 
The description of vajradan(la is not very clear. It 
is said to be, as I understand it, in the form of a column, 
vast (mahavislila), lustrous (tejahpunjaprabha) and long 
(dirgha) ., 
The final cakra is jn the niralambasthana, with an 


1 AC'oordinp; to the Ms. Brallmacakra is really w
thin the Bhramnr814Uha 
and consists of 108 lobc.;; m wIndl the grcat Mnunms are inc€'ssan tIy oc("upled 
with the repel1lioll of Ajapd. 
2 The Ms. cans the Devala Acmlyauittha and the Sakb Avyakta. 
A.T. SO 
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infinite number of lobes" colours, ma.;t:rkas, devas and 
worlds. rr-'his is the highest seat of the Gurudeva. 
Beyond this is a series of twenty voids of which 
nothing is said. The ros. observes that the final lIberation 
takes place in the great void (paralmaaunyasthana) 
above twenty...one brahma:Q.Qas. Transcending the great 
void the Yogin becomes eternally free from 'coming and 
going' i.e., the wheel of birth and death.1 
We have tried to reproduce above with as much 
fidelity to the understood mea
"",Ii",
 "
e chart as 
possible the account of the Gor
 
$ concerning", 
the arrangement and :function of the various cakras. But 
as the chart was on an old canvas wit..h the figures ren- 
dered indistinct by time and the notes appended generally 
vague, illegible and sometimes totally uninteUigible, it 
lis quite likely I that mistakes and in some p,1aces even 
confusion have been left unnoticed" It is sure never- 
theless that the general presentation of the scheme is 
unimpeachable. 
Taking it as we find it thtere is no doubt that the 
ideas of this school differed in many points from those 
of the Tantras on the same subject. The querstion of the 
total number of cakras .rnay be left aside for the present. 2 
For we are aware that there are several h
dden (gupta) 
cakras which are not ordinarily counted; and very often 
a certain number of cakras, considered minor from one's 
own point of view, is supposed to form a connected) whole 
There are other reasons also which would explain the 
difference of the number in different systems. The actual 
description of a particular cakra is Inore important to a 
student for purposes of comparatiVie studi
s. But evell 


1 sa ca yogi tlSthati yuge yuge jyotlh sametya. 
- 2 The Svacchanda Sangraka, according to Bhiskara's report (L<tliMsakasra... 
niima-bM3ya p. 58) speaks of 82 cakras. d. also Advaita MiirtnIHla. as reported 
In Avalon, The Serpent PO'1.()er, pp. 169 170, and in Shakti and ShJikta (
nd 
EdItIon), p. 409 
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here there are certain fa tal limitations. For instance, 
the same cakra may not look exactly alike to different 
sadhakaJs. The personal sankalpa of the aspirant, either 
conscious or sub-conscious, and that of his Guru go a 
gTeat way towards determining the nature of the vi1sian. 
The reality observed is, in a certa
n sense only ideal. 
Entering into details we may observe that the sahas- 
rara j!s not supposed' to form the highest limit; there are 
stages beyond. With this we may compare the accounts 
of the Radhasoami sect who also hold more or less the 
same VIews. 
The manascakra as described here embodies thirty.. 
two lobes, while. elsewhere it is sa;id to be six-petalled 
(Dr. B. N. Seal-The P08
tiv.e Scif3lnoes of the Ancient 
H1'ndus, p. 
21 ; Avalon: \ The 'Serpent Power, p. 145). 
Regarding akulaku:Q.Q.aIinl it may be said that the 
Tantrlsts locate 
t within tJhe moon o
 COI1!SCilOUSnesSi 
which forms the pericarp of the downward-facing sahas.. 
rara and is situated in the transcendent heaven (para- 
vyoma n ) -a technical lerm for a part of the cerebral 
region. 1 The contact of kula with thi1s akula is the im": 
mediate cause of the flow of nectar (sudhilsrliva). While 
Gorak
anatha holds that the nectar flows from the amrta' 
cakra above the moon, Bhaskara considers that it flo,,"S 
from the akuIa which is within the moon. 
The name of bhramara guha jls \to be found men.. 
tibned in the literature connected with the names of 
I(abir, R,adhasvami etc., but no,vhere is its function 
clearly stated.! The Sutasa
hita and Bodha
ara use the 
term vaguely in the sense of brahmarandhra. This so- 
called cave is in reaHty a hole or rather a hollow whicH 
appears to 
view when one gazes into the centre of the 
'kfItastha'. The entrance to this hollow is brilliantlY' 


1 dviidaSantnm IaIatordharYt kapilordhvavasiI1akaml 
dvayanguIordhnm slrodesam param vyoma prakirkitamll 
Quoted by BhiiCJ](:ara 111 hIs Varilvasyci Rahao/ljlt Qcornm. on Verse 51), p. 94 
(Ca.t F...dition). 
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dark, but it is surrounded by a luminous ring of rays 
1'he powers of obscura t ion (livarGJna ) and dissipa tion 
( v
epa) are 
aid to guard thi's entrance, so that they 
try to screen up and throw off the gazer. It is only when 
the power of introvision is produced after the generation 
of pure magnetism within the body through strict con- 
,tinence, pure food etc., and {through the cultivation of 
the moral virtues of selflessness, forbearance etc. and 

 through the action of pr8x)a that one can expect to gaze 
at this hollow without fear of avara:Q,a and vik
epa. .At 
this state mere gazing makes 'the mouth of the cave wide 
open and every tattva j s illuminated. 
In the chart, the pl"ana cakra is described as the tenth 
avenue of the human body.. This aperture is usually 
closed in men, so that the body is, as a rule, likened to a 
"city with nine gates" (cf. navadvlire pure dehi-Gita) 
only. But a steady p,rocess of psychic discipline helps 
to open this avenue through which the jiva of the krama.. 
mukt
-upasaka passes away along the ray of the sun 
intb the solar region called also Brahmaloka and thence 
with the dawn of knowledge is absorbed in Brahman. 
The medulla oblangata (mastaka granthi) above the 
visuddha cakra, is one of the sites where the three nadis 
are united. From here the susumna, enters into the sku]}, 
and the other two nadis, viz. iQ.a and piilgala, pass along 
the right and left sides of the forehead and meet together 
and are joined with the su
umna between the two eye- 
brows. From there the ic:la goes to the 1eft nostril and 
the piilgala to the right. From the medulla the sU$umna 
js bifurcated: (1) one line passes below the brain and in 
a rather oblique course COInes to the eyebrow whence with 
a slightly upward bend pierces the pericarp of the ajiia 
and unites with if,la land phigala.! IThen;t 
omes out, 
and runn;\ng straight up crosses a very subtle hole within 
the interior of the centra] region of the forehead and hang.. 
ing down to some distance takes a curve and goes right 
up penetrating the .sahasrara and' entering the brahma- 
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randhra. 1 (2) Another line goos up direct from the 
medulla and through the interior of the skull extends to 
the sikhara. 'iVith a slight curve it enters the brahma- 
randhra. 'fhe mou lh of this line of the SUeum:J.1a which 
is in the brahnlarandhra relnain's usuaUy closed, while. 
that of the first line is open. ConsequentJy the hoHows 
of the two lines are not in union. While passing away 
from the body the Yogin gets the 'closed mouth of the 
su
u
a opened, on which the two holes mentioned above 
become unified. This. is what is usually known by the 
name of the "tenth avenue". In the Amaraugha Sasana
 
however, the tenth aperture is identified w
th the mouth 
of the sankhini which is a hollow behind the front-tooth! 
(rajadanta); and the l(anlclilamalz"ni Tantra locates the 
hrahmarandhra just below the sankhini. 2 


1 See introductIon to the l
ra.na-va Gifii. In the Se'flpent Power.. p. 180, tbe 
su,um:J;1i is said to terminate .at the twelve-petalled lotus In the perlearp of 
Sahasri.ra. The lt1a'fll/,ala B1iikma'1Jopani,ad and its Raja Yoga B'harua refer to the 
SUfUmJ;1i as endmg in the brahmarandhra (Mys. Ed. p. 9). 
'2 tnsmin randhre visarga:rp. ca nityanandam l1irafijanam/ 
tadiirdhe sa.:rikhint de'Vi sr
tisthl tyan takirl1J.ill 
brahmarandhraxp tata};l srnrlaml/ 



VIRGIN WORSHIP 


The M ahakiilasarhhita says that the best way of 
propitiating Siva is to ,,'orship a virgilu (kumari) and to 
feed her. The Kaulas are to worship her in the night and 
the Smartas j,n the afternoon. The virgin should be well- 
bathed, well-draped in a piece of multi-coloured cloth 
and well-decorated. She must be one whose heart has 
not yet been even touched with passion and who has 
not fallen into love. She must be of 7, 8, or 9 years of 
age, of fair complexion, of noble birth, j and with her 
parents living. She must not be deformed in body, long- 
haired, with protruding teeth or betrothed to anybody 
( vagdatta) . 
In the Yamala, a virgin is said to be of three kinds, 
virz. Para, Apara and Parapara. The [virgin was the 
tsole Existence before the creation of the universe and is 
therefore known by the name of Adyasakti or Primal 

jnergy (Adya). 
Names of the virgin from the 1 st to the 16th year 
are as given below-Sandhya, Sarasvati, Tridhamurti, 
Kalika, Subhagtt, lTma, MaIini, I{ilbjikkil, !{fila-Sanl- 
gharsha, Aparajita, I{udrani, 
 Bhairavi, Mahalak$Ir11, 
KulanayikA, K
etrajfia and Candika. 
As for the mode of her worship the M ahalvtila- 
sa1'(l;Mta says that the virgin is to be conducted respect- 
fuIIy with music and entertainments to the door of the 
hall of worship. The number of virgins to be worshipped 
must be an odd number,. either 5 or 7 or 9 or even 1] 
Of these the fairest one is to be considered as the primary 
(Mukhya) one, but if many maidens are not avaiIahl
 
one will do. In kamya and naimittika piijas only one 
jIg needed, while in the autumnal worship it Jargc number 
is a necessity. They are to be kept standing in a row 
with their eyes cast d'own. The worshipper is to regard 
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the mukhya as identical with the Goddes6 herself, take 
up a cup of WIne, and go through the process of pra:Q.a- 
yama" bhiitapasar
a (expulsion of evil spIrits), obesi... 
ance to Guru and Ga1Jesa and dlgbandhana. He is then 
to wash her feet, place the water on his head and rub her 
feet,with the corner of hIs own wearing garment. With 
unbroken rice (akqata) he should then perform the cere- 
mony for removing the obstacles (vighnotstira'lJ;a). The 
ceremonies for expelling the evil in:B.uences ( bhuta- 
pa81ara1)a and vighnotsii1'a7}a) have to be performed once 
again, the reason being that many minor gods and god- 
desses enter the hall of worship together with the Virgin 
Goddess to see her; and verj often they create disturb- 
. 
ances. The worshipper has to take with his left hand the 
right hand of the maiden, step forth with his right foot 
planted .fil
St on the ground and lead the line of the Inai- 
dens on into the hall, uttering five verses im her praise: 
Tvam amba jagataI1l adye jagadadhararilpiJ,1i &c. 
The worship of the mukhya jls enough .to please the 
rest. This is followed by an act of offering to the minor 
gods. Then follows kumannyasa. The names of the 18 
maidens and their re
pective seats in the body: Malls.... 
Icandra Y ogesvari, Siddhikarali, Siddh'vikaraIi, Mahanta 
mari ( ??) , Vajrakapalini, Mun<famalini, Attaha- 
sini, Ca
<fakapalini, Kalacakresvari, Gu
yakali, Kiatya- 
yani, Kamakhya, Camunda, Siddhilak$mi, Kubjika, 
l\1atangI, Can(lesvari a.nd KaumarI. 
"'heir respective 
seats: head (sirah), face (mukha), eyes, ears, nostlils, 
cheeks, lines of teeth.. shoulders, heart, arms, belly 
(jatlJ.ara), back, thighs, knees, hi ps (jailgha), legs and 
the entire frame. 
The worships of nine goddesses viz. Suddha, Kalika, 
Lalita, Malini, Vasul1dhara, Sarasvati, Rama, Gauri and 
Durga and of two gods vjz. Batuka, a boy of 5 years, 
and Ga'Q.esa of 9 years, are enjoined. So also of 8- 
Bhairavas viz. Asitangn. Bhairava, Ruru, Cal
l(la) 
Krodha, Unmatta, I{apali, Bhi$a1Ja and SaIhhara and 
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of 8 Devis viz. MahAlItaya Kalaratri, Sarvamailgala, 
Datparuka, l-tajarajesvari, Sampatprada, Bhagavati and 
Kumari. The 6 Saktis attendant on the Devis. are 
named: Ananga Kusuma, Manmatha, Madana, 
K:usumatura, Madanatura and Sisira.. 
The worship of the l\1ukhya being over, the remain... 
ing maidens should next be attended to. -They should 
be allowed to eat of the food offered up to. them in silence. 
NQ sound of any instrument should be made to disturb 
them at their meals. The worshipper with folded han
 
should sing in their praise a hymn called Kumiristotra 
{16 verses in anu$tup metre, from the M ahakiua Sarr
- 
hitii) . After they have taken their food. they should be 
!Served with betels in due form. This is followed by the 
offering of dak$i
a, and finally the ceremony of visarjana. 
The leaving of their dishes should be given to jackals 
or buried in the earth. 
The worship of the virgin is recommended during 
the N avaratra festival for 9 days in 
uccession. The 
names of the nine Durgas to be worshipped on the nine 
days are: HrlIekha, Gagana, Rakta, Mahocchu$ma, 
KaraIika, IcchiL, J nana, Kriya and DurgA. Last of all 
we find the following remarkable expression:- 
yadi sa k
obham ayati svayam eva vilasini/ 
taya saha nayed l"s.triql vasararp. va nisitadhib/ / 
kumarim na sprsed eva bhavayuktena cetasa/ 
anyatha mrtyum ayati no ced devi paranmukhi/ / 
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